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LITTLE  CHARLIE  CHIPMUNK 


Little  Charlie  Chipmunk  was  a  talker.  Mercy  me! 

He  chattered  after  breakfast  and  he  chattered  after 
tea! 

He  chattered  to  his  father  and  he  chattered  to  his 
mother! 

He  chattered  to  his  sister  and  he  chattered  to  his 
brother! 

He  chattered  till  his  family  was  almost  driven 
wild  — 

Oh,  little  Charlie  Chipmunk  was  a  very  tiresome 
child! 

—  HELEN  LE  CRON 
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BINGO  AND  THE  ANGRY  ROOSTER 


Perhaps  you  have  a  puppy.  If  you  haven’t, 
perhaps  one  of  your  friends  has.  Is  the  puppy 
that  you  know  at  all  like  Bingo  in  this  story? 

One  day  Charlie  and  his  mother  and  father  and 
aunt  and  Topsy  and  Bingo  and  Jane  all  went  to 
the  country  together. 

Charlie  enjoyed  the  trip,  for  he  liked  to  ride  on 
trains.  But  Topsy,  the  kitten,  and  Jane,  the  cat, 
had  to  travel  all  the  way  in  baskets.  They  did  not 
like  this  at  all.  Puppy  Bingo  had  to  travel  all  by 
himself  in  the  baggage  car.  He  did  not  like  that 
either. 

But  at  last  they  came  to  the  farm  where  they 
were  going  to  stay  for  a  month.  Then  Charlie 
opened  the  baskets  and  let  Jane  and  Topsy  out. 
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He  took  off  Bingo’s  leash,  too,  and  they  all  went 
exploring  together.  Jane  and  Topsy  were  afraid 
at  first,  but  Bingo  was  delighted.  Soon  they  all 
liked  the  country  very  much,  and  the  longer  they 
stayed  the  more  they  liked  it. 

There  were  many  delightful  things  for  cats  and 
dogs  to  do  in  the  country  that  they  could  not  do 
in  the  city.  Instead  of  long  straight  roads  with 
many  automobiles,  there  were  fields  and  meadows 
to  run  around  in.  There  were  trees  for  Topsy  to 
climb  and  nice  muddy  puddles  for  Bingo  to  roll 
in.  Jane  could  go  out  for  long  walks  all  by  herself 
without  meeting  anything  dangerous.  Bingo 
often  came  home  with  beggar-ticks  or  burdock 
burs  in  his  coat.  But  he  didn’t  mind  this  at  all. 

Charlie  always  got  up  very  early  in  the  country. 
He  liked  to  see  the  cows  milked.  Topsy  and 
Bingo  and  Jane  liked  to  see  the  cows  milked,  too. 
They  always  went  to  the  barn  with  him. 

Every  morning  Charlie  carried  three  little  bowls 
to  the  barn.  Mr.  Brown,  the  farmer,  filled  them 
with  warm  milk  straight  from  the  cow.  So  Topsy 
and  Bingo  and  Jane  had  breakfast  without  waiting 
to  return  to  the  house. 
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The  milking  interested  them  all,  because  at 
home  their  milk  always  came  out  of  milk  bottles. 
The  bottles  were  left  at  the  door  by  a  milkman. 
There  were  no  cows  in  the  city. 

While  Charlie  was  in  the  country  he  had  a  fine 
time  exploring  the  fields  and  meadows.  Of  course 
Bingo  followed  him  wherever  he  went.  They 
waded  in  brooks  and  went  fishing  and  saw  wild 
rabbits  and  squirrels.  They  saw  warblers  and 
robins  and  two  orioles  and  a  blue  jay.  It  would 
take  a  whole  book  to  tell  you  all  the  things  they 
did. 

Now,  wouldn’t  you  think  that  Bingo,  with  so 
many  interesting  things  to  do  all  day  long,  would 
have  been  able  to  keep  out  of  mischief?  But  no, 
he  couldn’t.  You  see,  puppies  nearly  always  are 
in  mischief.  It  is  not  that  they  want  to  make 
trouble,  but  that  they  like  to  play.  So  Bingo  often 
went  off  by  himself  and  thought  of  nice,  mis- 
chievous  things  to  do. 

One  of  the  things  Bingo  liked  to  do  more 
than  anything  else  was  to  bark  at  the  chickens. 
This  frightened  the  chickens,  and  Charlie  always 
stopped  Bingo  whenever  he  found  him  doing  it. 
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But  often  Bingo  would  slip  away  from  Charlie 
and  dash  down  to  the  chicken  house  and  bark, 
“Yap,  yap,  yap!” 

He  loved  to  see  the  hens  running  this  way  and 
that,  clucking  loudly  and  calling  to  the  little 
chickens.  He  loved  to  see  the  little  chickens  come 
running  to  hide  themselves  under  their  mothers’ 
wings. 

Bingo  enjoyed  this  very  much  and  never  tired 
of  the  game.  Of  course  he  didn’t  hurt  any  of 
the  chickens  or  hens.  Bingo  was  really  a  good 
little  puppy  and  he  wouldn’t  have  done  a  thing 
like  that.  But  he  did  like  to  see  them  running. 
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He  liked  to  hear  the  poor,  worried  hens  saying, 
“Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,  cluck!”  This  amused  him 
very  much. 

One  day  Charlie  was  busy  helping  Mrs.  Brown 
make  butter.  Bingo  watched  for  a  while  as 
Charlie  thumped  away  with  the  dasher  of  the 
churn.  But  he  soon  got  tired  of  watching.  So  he 
decided  that  he  would  go  and  play  with  the 
chickens. 

He  began  to  bark  before  he  got  to  the  chicken 
house.  All  the  hens  began  to  say,  “Cluck,  cluck, 
cluck!”  The  poor  little  chickens  ran  this  way  and 
that  and  scrambled  under  their  mothers’  wings. 
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Bingo  was  so  busy  with  his  barking  that  he  did 
not  notice  a  stranger  among  the  hens.  This  was 
a  big  white  rooster.  Mr.  Brown  had  brought 
him  home  from  a  fair  the  night  before.  He  was 
a  huge  rooster.  He  had  won  a  prize  at  the  fair 
because  he  was  so  big. 

When  Bingo  jumped  in  among  the  hens,  they 
were  all  scared.  So  they  ran  around  and  said, 
“Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,  cluck!”  just  as  he  had 
expected  they  would. 

But  the  rooster  was  not  scared  —  no,  indeed. 
He  opened  his  beak,  and  Bingo  heard  a  surpris¬ 
ing  sound  —  “Ooka-ooka-ooka-ooooooooool  Ooka- 
ooka-ooka-oooooooooo !  Ooka-ook  a-ooka-  ooooooo- 
ooo!’’  Then  the  rooster  sprang  up  in  the  air, 
flapped  his  wings,  and  rushed  at  Bingo  I 

The  little  dog  was  surprised.  He  jumped  back¬ 
ward  toward  the  chicken  house,  and  the  rooster 
dashed  after  him.  All  the  hens  came  hurrying  up 
and  the  chickens,  too,  saying,  “Cluck,  cluck,  cluck, 
cluck!”  They  seemed  to  be  on  every  side!  Poor 

Bingo  was  terribly  frightened.  The  big  rooster 
was  really  very  much  put  out,  and  he  would  have 
enjoyed  pecking  Bingo  if  he  had  caught  him. 
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But  he  did  not  catch  him.  Just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  Bingo  saw  the  chicken  house.  He  managed 
to  scramble  in  through  the  open  door  before  the 
rooster  reached  him.  He  was  safe  I 

Yes,  he  was  safe,  but  he  had  to  stay  there  I  The 
rooster  did  not  quite  like  to  go  in  after  Bingo,  for 
Bingo  was  very  nearly  as  big  as  the  rooster.  So  he 
decided  to  keep  Bingo  a  prisoner.  He  strutted 
very  solemnly  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  chicken 
house  door. 

Every  time  Bingo  would  try  to  come  out  the 
rooster  would  crow,  “Ooka-ooka-ooka-ooooooo- 
ooo!  Ooka-ooka-ooka-oooooooooo!  Ooka-ooka- 
ooka-oooooooooo!”  This  would  scare  Bingo  so 
much  that  he  would  decide  to  stay  where  he  was. 

The  big  rooster  didn’t  seem  to  grow  tired  or 
hungry.  He  did  not  go  away  at  all.  He  stayed  near 
by  with  his  eye  on  Bingo. 

Poor  Bingo!  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  waited 
hours  and  hours  in  the  chicken  house.  He 
wondered  if  he  would  ever  get  out  again.  He 
was  sure  that  it  was  long  past  his  dinner  hour, 
for  he  felt  dreadfully  hungry.  Bingo  was  a  very, 
very  sad  little  dog. 
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At  last  Charlie  had  finished  helping  Mrs. 
Brown  make  the  butter.  They  had  taken  it  out 
of  the  churn.  Mrs.  Brown  had  put  it  in  a  big 
wooden  bowl  and  beaten  it  with  wooden  butter 
paddles.  She  had  put  cold  water  on  it  so  that  all 
the  buttermilk  was  squeezed  and  washed  out. 

She  gave  Charlie  some  butter  in  a  smaller  bowl 
so  that  he  could  finish  making  it  by  himself.  Mrs. 
Brown  promised  him  that  they  would  have  it  on 
the  dinner  table  and  surprise  his  mother  and 
father. 

It  wasn  t  dinner  time  yet.  So  Charlie  ran  into 
the  garden  to  look  for  Bingo  —  and  there  was  no 
Bingo  to  be  seen!  He  called  Bingo,  but  Bingo 
did  not  come.  1  hen  he  decided  to  go  down  to 
the  big  barn  to  look  for  him. 
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As  he  passed  near  the  chicken  house,  he  heard 
a  great  deal  of  noise  —  “Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,  cluck, 
cluck!”  “Ooka-ooka-ooka-oooooooooo!  Ooka- 
ooka-ooka-oooooooooo !  Ooka-ooka-ooka-ooooo- 
ooooo!”  ....  Bingo  had  been  trying  to  get  out! 

Charlie  saw  at  once  what  had  happened.  He 
said,  “Shoo,  shoo,  shoo!”  The  hens  and  even  the 
big  rooster  all  got  out  of  the  way,  and  Bingo  was 
free  again! 

Oh,  how  glad  he  was!  He  jumped,  and  barked, 
and  ran .  about  as  he  followed  Charlie  to  the 
kitchen.  He  knew  his  dinner  was  waiting  for 
him  there. 

But  never  again  did  Bingo  bark  at  the  chickens 
and  chase  them.  He  no  longer  thought  this  an 
amusing  game.  In  fact  Bingo  never  went  near 
the  chicken  house  again.  Sometimes,  for  a  joke, 
Charlie  would  say,  “Bingo,  do  you  want  to  go  and 
see  the  chickens?” 


At  once,  Bingo  would  drop  his  tail  and  wiggle 
as  if  he  felt  uncomfortable  at  the  very  thought  — 
and  he  probably  did. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  the  rest  of  the  book 
about  Charlie  and  Bingo.  It  is  named  Charlie  and  His 
Puppy  Bingo  and  was  written  by  Helen  Hill  and  Violet 
Maxwell. 

Other  good  stories  about  dogs  are  Little  Dog  Toby,  by 
Rachel  Field;  The  Black-eyed  Puppy ,  by  Katharine  Pyle; 
and  Prince  and  Rover  of  Cloverpeld  Farm,  by  Helen 
F.  Orton.  A  book  that  will  tell  you  just  how  to  take 
care  of  a  dog  or  cat  or  other  pet  is  All  about  Pets,  by 
Margery  Williams  Bianco.  You  may  find  it  a  little  hard 
unless  you  are  a  very  good  reader,  but  it  is  a  fine  book. 

Did  you  like  the  poem  on  page  2?  It  is  from  a  jolly 
book  of  poems  —  all  about  animals.  Helen  Le  Cron 
wrote  the  book. 


Using  the  Table  of  Contents 

Write  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  10.  Look  at 
the  table  of  contents  on  pages  v-viii  of  your  book.  Then 
write  the  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  after  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  question  on  your  paper.  Get  all  your  answers 
from  the  table  of  contents. 
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1.  On  what  page  of  the  table  of  contents  do  you  find 
the  name  of  the  poem  “Magic”? 

2.  On  what  page  in  your  book  does  the  story  “Lotor, 
the  Washer”  begin? 

3.  On  what  page  does  a  story  about  a  truck  begin? 

4.  On  what  page  does  a  story  about  a  goose  begin? 

5.  What  story  begins  on  page  182? 

6.  What  story  begins  on  page  223? 

7.  Who  wrote  the  story  named  “The  Surprise”? 

8.  Who  wrote  “Playing  Airplane”? 

9.  Find  the  name  of  a  poem  written  by  Rachel  Field. 

10.  Find  a  title  that  sounds  as  if  the  story  would  be 

one  you  would  like. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Some  of  these  words  describe  Bingo  and  some  do 
not.  Pick  out  the  words  that  describe  him  and  write 


them  on  a  paper: 

active 

noisy 

small 

careful 

patient 

ugly 

mean 

playful 

wise 

mischievous 

quiet 

young 

2.  If  you  have  a  dog,  tell  or  write  what  you  do  to  keep 
him  well  and  happy.  If  you  have  no  dog,  tell  what  you 
would  do  if  you  had  one. 

3.  How  many  different  kinds  of  dogs  do  you  know? 
It  would  be  interesting  to  collect  pictures  of  the  different 
kinds  and  to  find  out  something  about  each  kind. 
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FAMILIAR  FRIENDS 


Here  is  a  poem  about  a  farm  like  the  one  Charlie 
visited. 


The  horses,  the  pigs, 
And  the  chickens, 

The  turkeys,  the  ducks, 
And  the  sheep  I 
I  can  see  all  my  friends 
From  my  window 
As  soon  as  I  waken 
From  sleep. 
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The  cat  on  the  fence 
Is  out  walking. 

The  geese  have  gone  down 
For  a  swim. 

The  pony  comes  trotting 
Right  up  to  the  gate; 

He  knows  I  have  candy 
For  him. 

The  cows  in  the  pasture 
Are  switching 
Their  long  tails 
To  keep  off  the  flies. 

And  the  old  mother  dog 
Has  come  out  in  the  yard 
With  five  pups,  to  give  me 
A  surprise. 

* 

Some  Books  to  Read 

“Familiar  Friends”  is  from  a  book  of  poems  by  James 
S.  Tippett,  named  I  Spend  the  Summer.  Another  book 
that  has  some  fine  poems  about  country  life  is  Sung 
Under  the  Silver  Umbrella.  John  S.  Brewton  has  made 
a  collection  of  poems  about  animals  called  Under  the 
Tent  of  the  Sky.  It  is  very  good. 
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When  you  read  about  the  Captain’s  cat,  notice 
if  he  acts  at  all  like  the  cats  you  have  known. 

The  Cat  was  furious.  Not  a  door  or  window 
of  the  house  was  open.  He  went  to  the  front  door 
and  mewed.  He  went  to  the  side  door  —  which 
was  almost  never  used  —  and  mewed.  Then  he 
went  to  the  back  door.  There  he  mewed  loudest 
and  longest. 

He  could  hear  Susannah,  the  Captain’s  house¬ 
keeper,  walking  around  in  the  kitchen.  She 
was  singing  to  herself.  Susannah  was  always 
humming  like  a  bumble-bee.  When  something 
happened  to  make  her  excited,  she  made  up 
songs  telling  how  she  felt. 
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The  Cat  knew  that  Susannah  heard  him  there 
at  her  door  with  his  feet  in  the  damp.  He  knew 
that  she  was  glad  to  keep  him  out. 

If  only  the  Captain  were  home,  he  would  call, 
“Susannah!  Ship  ahoy!  Lower  the  gangway  to 
take  on  passengers!”  But  the  Captain  had  taken 
his  umbrella  and  gone  off  to  see  his  married 
daughter.  Goodness  knows  when  he’d  be  back. 

The  Cat  picked  his  way  across  the  grass.  He 
shook  the  wet  off  his  feet,  for  it  had  been  raining. 
Poor  Cat,  he  hated  it!  He  was  thinking  of  the 
big  easy  chair  by  the  open  fire.  He  loved  to 
sit  there  watching  the  flames  with  sleepy  eyes  and 
purring  to  himself.  But  he  didn’t  feel  like 
purring  now. 

He  climbed  up  the  lilac  bush.  He  knew  just 
where  to  put  each  small  paw,  just  how  much 
spring  to  give,  and  how  deep  to  stick  his  claws 
into  the  bark.  He  did  everything  beautifully. 
But  the  leaves  shook  drops  of  rain  down  his  neck 
and  brushed  against  his  whiskers. 

He  climbed  a  low  branch  and  looked  in  at  the 
kitchen  window.  There  was  Susannah  rolling 
dough  for  the  warm  rolls  the  Captain  liked. 
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the  Cat,  she  began  to  laugh  and  point  her  finger 
at  him.  He  could  hear  her  singing: 

“Old  Mister  Cat,  he  climbed  up  a  tree. 

What  do  you  want,  Cat,  starin’  at  me? 

You  won’t  get  hurt  by  a  little  nice  rain, 

So  when  you  get  tired,  you  can  climb 
down  again!” 


The  Cat  saw  it  was  no  use.  Susannah  did  not 
like  him.  He  knew  very  well  she  had  several  good 
reasons  for  this.  He  mewed  one  last  mew,  just 
in  case  she  should  change  her  mind.  Then  he 
gave  her  a  hard  look,  and  went  down  through  the 
bush  head  first. 
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He  knew  now  he  would  have  to  wait  until  the 
Captain  came  back.  But  he  wouldn’t  forget 
what  Susannah  had  done  —  not  he!  He  picked  his 
way  through  the  grass,  lifting  his  feet  high  and 
walking  around  the  puddles.  Then  he  went  in 
under  the  porch  floor  by  the  little  opening  that 
only  he  knew  about.  There  he  sat,  out  of  sight, 
switching  his  big  black  tail. 

About  five  o’clock  the  Captain  came  home.  He 
was  not  a  big  man,  but  he  carried  a  very  big  um¬ 
brella.  He  had  wrinkles  around  his  eyes  from 
looking  long  distances.  He  walked  as  though  the 
sidewalk  were  going  up  and  down  under  him. 
This  was  because  he  had  spent  so  much  time  on 
the  decks  of  boats.  Everybody  loved  the  Captain 
because  he  was  so  kind  and  so  jolly. 
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The  Cat  loved  him,  too.  But  he  took  a  naughty 
pride  in  not  showing  it,  except  sometimes  when 
they  were  alone  together.  Then  he  would  jump 
on  the  Captain’s  knee  and  rub  his  head  against 
the  Captain’s  chin,  and  go  to  sleep  curled  in  the 
hollow  of  his  arm.  And  how  careful  the  Captain 
would  be  not  to  move! 

They  understood  each  other  very  well.  The 
Captain  used  to  say  that  he  had  never  shipped 
with  a  better  shipmate  than  his  black  cat.  But 
today  the  Cat  was  in  a  bad  humor,  as  he  walked 
out  from  under  the  porch.  “Miao,”  he  said. 

“Well,  well,  there  you  are,  hey?”  said  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  He  opened  the  door  and  held  it  and  waited 
for  the  Cat  to  come  in.  But  the  Cat  only  looked 
at  him.  He  was  being  provoking. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  come  in?”  asked  the  Cap¬ 
tain. 

The  Cat  still  looked  at  him  —  almost  in  the 
doorway  but  not  quite. 

“All  right,”  said  the  Captain,  “if  you  won’t,  you 
won’t,  my  lad,”  and  he  started  to  shut  the  door. 

But  before  he  could  get  it  shut,  the  Cat  came 
into  the  room. 
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It  was  a  curious  room.  But  neither  the  Cat 
nor  the  Captain  thought  so.  It  was  both  living 
room  and  dining  room.  There  was  a  big  fireplace 
of  red  brick  with  a  Dutch  oven  at  one  side,  and 
there  were  hooked  rugs  on  the  floor  and  a  chest 
in  one  corner. 

On  the  walls  hung  compasses  and  sea  charts. 
Round  glass  balls  —  once  used  to  float  fishing  nets 
—  shone  in  the  windows  like  big  blue  and  white 
bubbles.  A  model  of  the  Captain’s  first  ship,  the 
Foam  Flower ,  spread  its  sails  high  above  the 
fireplace. 

In  the  window  was  Jericho,  the  stuffed  parrot. 
Poor  Jericho  had  died  a  long  time  ago,  before  the 
Cat  was  born.  The  Captain  had  been  very  fond 
of  him.  So  he  had  Jericho  stuffed,  and  there  he 
still  hung  in  his  cage.  Once  a  week  Susannah 
took  Jericho  out  and  carefully  dusted  him. 

Susannah  kept  all  the  brass  in  the  room  shining 
brightly  —  the  Captain  was  very  particular  about 
that.  But  her  eyes  were  not  so  good  as  they  had 
once  been.  Neither  she  nor  the  Captain  noticed 
that  sometimes  a  few  crumbs  were  left  under  the 
table.  Only  the  Cat  knew  this. 
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The  Captain  sat-  down  and  lit  his  pipe.  The 
Cat  sat  down,  too.  But  instead  of  jumping  into 
his  chair  opposite  the  Captain,  he  sat  on  the  floor 
and  watched  the  crumbs.  It  was  very  still.  The 
only  sounds  were  the  tick-tock-ticking  of  the 
big  clock,  and  the  steps  of  Susannah.  She  was 
getting  supper  ready  in  the  kitchen. 

The  Cat  never  stirred.  After  a  long  while, 
something  moved  along  the  edge  of  the  floor. 
Something  ran  out  on  the  carpet.  Something 
began  to  nibble  a  crumb.  Before  you  could 
have  said,  “Jack  Robinson!”  the  Cat  had  that 
mouse  by  the  neck. 

The  door  into  the  kitchen  was  open  a  little;  so 
in  walked  the  Cat  carrying  the  mouse.  He  went 
to  Susannah  and  dropped  the  mouse  carefully 
right  at  her  feet. 

Some  cats  think  that  a  mouse  makes  a  nice 
present  for  the  person  they  love,  but  this  cat 
knew  how  Susannah  felt  about  mice.  He  knew 
she  was  terribly  afraid  of  them. 

“Help!  Help!  Fire!  Murder!  Police!”  yelled 
Susannah,  climbing  onto  a  kitchen  chair  as  fast 
as  she  could  get  there.  “Help!  Help!” 
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“Why,  what’s  the  trouble?”  asked  the  Captain, 
stumping  into  the  kitchen  in  a  great  hurry. 

“He’s  climbin’  up  the  chair!”  yelled  Susannah. 
“He’s  climbin’  up  the  chair!  Help!” 

The  mouse  was  far  wiser  than  that.  He  had 
run  back  to  his  hole  like  lightning.  But  the 
Captain  had  to  look  under  the  chair,  and  on  the 
chair  back.  He  had  to  take  a  candle,  too,  and 
hunt  in  all  the  corners  of  the  kitchen  before 
Susannah  would  come  down.  Even  then  she  was 
very  much  upset. 
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She  said  to  the  Captain,  “Boss,  if  I  had  a  cat  like 
that  one,  I  wouldn’t  have  him  long!’’  and  she 
began  singing: 

“I’ve  known  a  heap  of  bad  cats. 

But  he’s  the  worst  I’ve  known. 

If  he  was  mine,  I’d  take  him  to  the  garden 
And  bury  him  like  a  bone  — 

Like  a  bone,  like  a  bone,  like  a  wicked 
old  bone!’’ 

“He’s  really  a  good  cat  at  heart,”  said  the  Cap¬ 
tain  sadly,  for  he  always  wanted  the  Cat  and  Susan¬ 
nah  to  be  friends.  He  couldn’t  understand  why 
they  didn’t  get  on  better  and  he  scolded  the  Cat 
a  little  when  they  sat  in  their  chairs  by  the  fire. 

But  the  Cat  treated  the  whole  thing  as  an 
accident.  He  stretched  his  paws  and  looked 
at  the  Captain  with  big  sleepy  eyes  and  purred 
to  himself  as  he  listened  to  Susannah  singing 
crossly  in  the  kitchen. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

Susannah  and  the  Cat  finally  became  friends.  To  find 
out  how  this  happened,  you  should  read  The  Cat  and 
the  Captain,  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth.  This  book  tells 
the  whole  story. 
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Other  good  books  about  cats  are  The  Clever  Cat, 
by  Eleanor  F.  Lattimore;  The  Good  Cat  Jupie,  by 
Neely  McCoy;  and  Skitter  Cat,  by  Eleanor  Youmans. 

Yes  or  No? 

Write  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  10.  Read 
the  sentences  below.  If  a  sentence  agrees  with  the  story, 
write  Yes  on  the  paper  after  its  number.  If  a  sentence 
does  not  agree  with  the  story,  write  No  on  the  paper  after 
its  number. 

1.  The  Cat  lived  with  the  Captain. 

2.  Susannah  was  the  Captain’s  aunt. 

3.  The  Cat  wanted  to  get  into  the  house. 

4.  Susannah  was  washing  dishes  in  the  kitchen. 

5.  She  came  to  the  door  and  let  the  Cat  in  out  of  the 
rain. 

6.  The  Captain  and  the  Cat  went  into  the  living  room. 

7.  There  were  some  crumbs  under  the  table  in  the 
living  room. 

8.  The  Cat  caught  a  rabbit  under  the  lilac  bush. 

9.  The  Cat  took  a  mouse  to  Susannah  and  dropped 
it  at  her  feet. 

10.  Susannah  was  pleased,  as  she  was  very  fond  of 
mice. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  The  story  says  that  the  Captain  was  kind.  Give 
proof  of  this.  What  kind  things  did  he  do? 
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2.  How  many  different  kinds  of  cats  do  you  know? 
You  might  collect  pictures  of  the  different  kinds  and  try 
to  find  out  something  about  each  kind. 

3.  In  a  dictionary,  the  words  are  in  alphabetic 
order.  That  is,  the  words  beginning  with  a  come  first, 
those  beginning  with  b  come  next,  and  so  on.  To  see 
how  this  is  done,  look  at  “A  Short  Dictionary”  on  pages 
390-405.  To  use  a  dictionary  you  must  know  the  alpha¬ 
bet  in  order.  You  should  learn  to  say  it  very  fast.  The 
alphabet  in  order  is: 


1.  a 

6.  f 

11.  k 

1 6. 

P 

21.  u 

26.  z 

2.  b 

7-  g 

12.  1 

i7- 

q 

22.  V 

— 

3.  c 

8.  h 

13.  m 

18. 

r 

23.  W 

— 

4.  d 

9-  i 

14.  n 

J9- 

s 

24.  X 

— 

5.  e 

10.  j 

15.  0 

20. 

t 

25-  y 

— 

Write  the  alphabet  in  two  columns  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Then,  after  each  letter  except  x,  write  a  word 
that  begins  with  that  letter.  Take  your  words  from  these 
five  columns: 


boat 

door 

angry 

each 

wolves 

humming 

nibble 

glass 

punch 

zoo 

yet 

very 

open 

rain 

jump 

queer 

upset 

tail 

furious 

song 

kind 

lilac 

into 

cozy 

mouse 

CAT 


My  cat 
Is  quiet. 

She  moves  without  a  sound. 

Sometimes  she  stretches  herself  high  and 
curving 
On  tiptoe. 

Sometimes  she  crouches  low 
And  creeping. 


Sometimes  she  rubs  herself  against  a  chair, 
And  there 

With  a  miew  and  a  miew 
And  a  purrrr,  purrrr,  purrrr, 

She  curls  up 
And  goes  to  sleep. 


My  cat 

Goes  through  a  black  hole 
Under  the  house. 

So  one  day  I  crawled  in  after  her. 

And  it  was  dark 
And  I  sat 
And  didn’t  know 
Where  to  go. 

And  then  — 

Two  yellow- white 
Round  little  lights 

Came  moving  .  .  .  moving  .  .  .  toward  me. 
And  there 

With  a  miew  and  a  miew 
And  a  purrrr,  purrrr,  purrrr , 

My  cat 

Rubbed,  soft,  against  me. 

And  I  knew 
The  lights 
Were  my  cat’s  eyes 
In  the  dark. 

Something  to  Read 

“Cat”  is  from  a  book  of  poems  named  I  Like  Animals. 
Dorothy  Baruch  is  the  author. 
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Every  animal  has  two  names.  It  has  its  every¬ 
day  name,  like  cat  or  dog ,  and  a  Latin  name. 
The  Latin  name  is  used  in  some  science  books. 
Usually  these  books  are  rather  long  and  hard.  If 
you  look  up  the  name  of  any  animal  in  a  large 
dictionary,  you  will  find  the  Latin  name,  too. 
Lotor  is  part  of  the  Latin  name  of  the  animal  this 
story  is  about.  Lotor  means  washer.  You  will 
soon  see  the  reason  for  the  name. 

1.  MOTHER  LOTOR 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening  in  May.  The  sun  had 
set,  so  Mother  Lotor  went  for  a  walk  to  Holiday 
Stream.  The  shadbushes  were  white  with  bloom. 
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The  plum  trees  scattered  their  sweet  smell 
through  the  night  air.  But  Mother  Lotor  did  not 
seem  to  notice  the  flowers.  She  was  hungry.  She 
had  eaten  nothing  since  the  night  before. 

She  reached  the  stream  and  waited  a  moment 
to  look  and  listen  and  sniff.  She  did  not  rest  on 
her  toes  like  a  cat  or  dog.  She  stood  with  the  soles 
of  her  feet  flat  on  the  ground.  The  marks  of  her 
feet  in  the  mud  were  like  the  prints  of  a  baby’s 
hands. 

She  was  about  thirty  inches  long  from  the  tip 
of  her  nose  to  the  tip  of  her  bushy  tail.  The  fur 
close  to  her  body  was  a  dull  brown.  The  longer 
hairs  were  gray,  and  those  on  her  back  were  tipped 
with  black. 

Perhaps  you  have  guessed  that  Mother  Lotor 
was  a  raccoon.  If  you  had  met  her  by  the  stream, 
you  could  not  have  seen  in  the  dark  how  hand¬ 
some  she  was.  But  it  was  not  too  dark  for  her  to 
see  with  her  keen  night  eyes  whatever  was  near 
her. 

Mother  Lotor  was  a  skillful  hunter  and  fisher. 
Her  movements  were  both  quiet  and  swift.  She 
caught  a  few  frogs  and  killed  them  very  quickly. 
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They  had  no  time  to  suffer.  She  caught  some 
little  fishes  and  tossed  them  on  the  shore. 

The  frogs  and  fishes  were  quite  clean.  They 
had  just  been  taken  out  of  the  water  where  they 
had  been  all  their  lives.  But  Mother  Lotor 
washed  each  one  before  she  ate  it.  She  washed 
it  with  her  hands  and  washed  it  with  her  feet. 
She  squeezed  it  and  crushed  it.  She  did  not  hurry. 


Then  she  rested  her  back  against  a  tree  and  held 
her  food  between  her  feet  to  eat  it.  She  stripped 
the  meat  into  small  pieces  and  ate  it  daintily  from 
her  hands. 

After  her  meal  she  went  for  a  walk.  She  did 
not  go  far,  however,  for  five  reasons.  Each  reason 
was  a  little  Lotor,  and  each  little  Lotor  was 
hungry.  So  she  soon  went  home  to  feed  her 
babies.  She  did  not  take  fishes  or  frogs  to  them. 
They  were  too  young  for  any  food  except  warm 
milk  from  their  mother. 

When  they  had  had  their  milk,  they  cuddled 
together  and  went  to  sleep.  At  first  they  had  been 
blind  and  helpless.  Now  they  were  old  enough  to 
open  their  eyes  and  play  a  little  with  one  another. 
There  was  not  room  for  much  play,  though. 
Their  home  was  small.  It  was  only  a  hollow  in 
an  old  tree. 

The  Lotors  were  not  the  first  to  make  their 
home  in  that  hollow.  A  woodpecker  and  some 
squirrels  and  a  tree  frog  and  ants  and  beetles  and 
many  other  creatures  had  lived  in  the  tree  at 
different  times.  They  had  all  helped  to  make 
the  tree  cabin  large  enough  for  the  latest  family. 
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2.  THE  FAMILY 


The  five  little  Lotors  knew  nothing  about  the 
other  creatures  that  had  lived  in  their  home.  They 
knew  nothing  about  the  world  outside  their 
hollow. 

They  did  not  even  know  their  own  father  very 
well.  He  sometimes  came  and  looked  at  them. 
Sometimes  he  brought  meat  for  Mother  Lotor. 
She  always  took  the  food  to  the  stream  and 
washed  it.  Perhaps  Father  Lotor  had  already 
squeezed  and  pounded  it  in  the  stream.  That 
made  no  difference  to  Mother  Lotor.  She  felt 
that  she  must  wash  it  for  herself. 

One  night  early  in  July,  Father  Lotor  went  to 
watch  a  turtle.  This  turtle  was  nearly  buried  in 
mud.  Only  her  head  and  the  front  edge  of  her 
shell  were  up  out  of  the  mud.  Not  much  else 
showed.  She  had  been  in  the  mud  almost  a  week 
and  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  move.  Father  Lotor 
had  seen  her  a  night  or  two  before  and  had 
watched  her  for  a  few  hours.  But  he  had  not 
disturbed  her.  She  was  a  big  snapping  turtle. 
Even  though  she  was  deep  in  the  mud,  he  was 
too  wise  to  try  to  catch  her. 
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This  night  happened  to  be  the  end  of  her  stay. 
She  pulled  herself  out  of  the  mud  and  walked 
slowly  off.  She  went  toward  a  pond  that  was  half 
a  mile  away. 

Before  the  old  snapping  turtle  was  out  of  sight, 
Father  Lotor  began  digging  in  the  mud  in  the 
place  she  had  left.  He  soon  uncovered  about  three 
dozen  turtle  eggs.  The  sight  of  them  made  him 
feel  very  hungry.  But  he  knew  that  Mother  Lotor 
liked  turtle  eggs,  too.  So  he  called  her  to  come 
and  join  him. 


His  voice  always  trembled  when  he  called. 
Perhaps,  if  you  had  heard  him,  you  would  have 
thought  the  sound  was  the  cry  of  an  owl.  Many 
people  make  this  mistake. 

But  Mother  Lotor  knew  who  spoke.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  two  raccoons  sat  beside  the 
turtle’s  nest  ready  for  a  feast.  In  the  hands  of 
each  was  a  little  ball-shaped  egg.  Each  nipped 
a  hole  in  the  whitish  shell  and  drank  daintily. 
They  hardly  spilled  a  drop.  Egg  after  egg  was 
eaten  in  this  way. 


Then  Mother  Lotor  ran  back  to  her  babies. 
But  Father  Lotor  climbed  a  tall  pine  tree  and 
went  to  sleep  in  an  empty  crow’s  nest.  One  third 
of  his  length  was  fluffy  tail.  By  curving  his  body 
till  the -tip  of  his  nose  was  covered  by  the  tip  of 
his  tail,  he  fitted  the  crow’s  nest  very  well. 

One  night  when  Mother  Lotor  was  out  hunt¬ 
ing,  she  heard  a  cry.  It  sounded  very  like  a  human 
baby.  But  Mother  Lotor  knew  what  it  was.  She 
rushed  to  the  hollow  tree.  There,  under  the  tree, 
was  a  little  raccoon.  He  had  climbed  out  of  the 
hollow  and  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  was  not 
hurt,  but  he  was  frightened. 

Mother  Lotor  urged  him  back  up  the  tree  by 
following  him  and  poking  him  with  her  nose.  At 
last  he  reached  the  hollow.  Then  she  gave  him 
a  gentle  shove,  and  he  cuddled  in  against  the 
other  babies.  He  was  still  crying  a  little. 

The  next  night  Mother  Lotor  climbed  to  a 
branch  below  the  hollow  and  called  her  young 
ones.  Three  of  them  went  to  her,  glad  to  come 
out.  They  liked  the  feeling  of  the  breeze  against 
their  soft  fur.  They  liked  looking  out  in  all 
directions  into  the  night. 
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Later  the  other  little  ones  came  out.  Before 
many  nights  went  by,  they  could  all  go  down 
and  up  the  tree.  After  that,  they  always  played 
outside.  They  went  into  the  hollow  only  to  sleep 
during  the  day. 

One  night  about  that  time,  Father  Lotor  went 
to  the  stream  and  called  his  family.  Mother  Lotor 
heard  his  trembling  voice.  She  led  the  five  little 
Lotors  to  the  pond.  There  stood  Father  Lotor. 
Near  him  was  a  picnic  dinner  he  had  brought 
them. 

It  was  a  hen.  The  old  raccoon  had  found  her 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree  near  the  chicken  yard  at 
Holiday  Farm.  The  other  hens  always  went  into 
the  chicken  house  to  spend  the  night.  This  hen 
had  a  habit  of  staying  out  and  sleeping  on  a 
branch.  This  was  a  mistake  on  her  part.  Father 
Lotor  caught  and  killed  her  as  quickly  as  a  man 
could  have  done  if  he  wanted  her  for  chicken  soup. 

Father  Lotor  pulled  out  the  feathers,  too.  He 
did  this  about  as  well  as  a  man  could  have  done 
it.  Next  he  washed  the  hen’s  body  in  the  stream. 
He  squeezed  it  with  his  hands  and  pounded  it 
with  his  feet.  Mother  Lotor  washed  the  hen,  too. 
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Then  she  tore  off  pieces  of  the  meat  and  gave 
them  to  the  five  little  Lotors.  They  liked  their 
picnic  dinner  as  well  as  you  like  chicken  sand¬ 
wiches.  They  did  something  to  their  chicken, 
though,  that  you  would  not  do  with  sandwiches. 
They  washed  it  in  the  stream  before  they  ate  it. 

That  was  the  first  time  the  little  Lotors  ever 
had  a  picnic  with  their  father  and  mother.  But  it 
was  not  the  last  time.  Every  night  after  that  the 
family  hunted  together  or  hunted  near  each  other. 


The  fourth  night  out  was  an  unhappy  one  for 
Cubby  Lotor.  The  evening  started  pleasantly 
with  a  blueberry  picnic  on  the  hill.  It  was  the 
first  time  Cubby  had  tasted  blueberries.  They 
were  very  good.  He  ate  the  ripe  fruit  busily  until 
he  found  a  grasshopper.  Then  he  wandered  off 
on  a  grasshopper  hunt. 

After  a  time  he  reached  Holiday  Stream  and 
played  along  the  bank.  He  came  to  an  old  log 
that  made  a  bridge  across  the  stream.  There  in 
the  air,  just  over  the  middle  of  the  log,  hung  a 
bit  of  bright  tin.  It  shone  in  the  moonlight.  All 
raccoons  like  to  play  with  little  shiny  things.  So 
Cubby  reached  out  one  hand  to  tap  the  bit  of 
tin.  Then  the  hard  jaws  of  a  trap  snapped  and 
caught  three  of  Cubby’s  fingers  in  a  grip  of  pain. 
He  was  frightened  and  hurt.  He  cried  pitifully 
as  he  tried  to  pull  himself  free. 

His  cry  reached  his  mother’s  ears  and  she  ran  — 
oh,  how  she  ran!  She  saw  his  poor  hand  in  the 
trap,  and  she  did  very  quickly  the  only  thing  to 
save  him.  Her  sharp  teeth  made  three  swift  cuts 
and  Cubby  was  free.  But  the  ends  of  three 
fingers  were  left  in  the  trap. 
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3.  THE  TRIP  TO  THE  SEASHORE 

Cubby  Lotor’s  accident  did  not  keep  him  from 
going  to  the  next  picnic,  though  his  paw  still  hurt 
at  times.  For  on  the  next  picnic  night  the  Lotors 
started  for  the  seashore. 

The  sea  was  only  a  few  miles  from  Holiday 
Farm,  but  it  took  them  a  week  or  more  to  reach 
it.  There  were  so  many  interesting  things  to  do 
on  the  journey  that  they  did  not  hurry.  They 
followed  the  crooked  stream  all  the  way.  So  they 
had  plenty  of  water  in  which  to  wash  their  food. 

Early  every  morning  they  hunted  for  places 
where  they  could  sleep  during  the  day.  The 
weather  was  warm;  so  they  did  not  try  to  sleep 
together.  Each  found  a  crow’s  nest  or  a  hollow 
in  a  tree  or  slept  curled  up  in  the  fork  between 
two  branches. 

Every  night  they  had  a  different  sort  of  picnic. 
Once  they  found  a  bee  tree  where  wild  bees  had 
stored  honey.  They  were  very  happy,  for  they 
liked  honey.  Cubby  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
had  never  before  tasted  anything  so  sweet. 
Luckily  for  them,  raccoon  fur  is  very  thick.  Bees 
cannot  reach  through  it  with  their  stings. 
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The  corn  picnic  was  one  of  the  best  ones. 
Father  Lotor  found  a  field  of  corn  and  called 
them.  When  they  heard  his  trembling  voice, 
it  did  not  take  them  long  to  come.  The  juicy 
corn  tasted  very  good.  They  could  hardly  wait 
to  finish  one  ear  before  beginning  to  eat  another. 
They  would  have  spoiled  many  ears  in  a  short 
time,  but  a  dog  heard  them.  He  came  and  chased 
them  away  from  the  field. 

One  night  they  came  to  a  large  summer  camp. 
Some  of  the  garbage  pails  were  not  covered.  They 
helped  themselves  to  pieces  of  bread,  meat,  cake, 
blueberry  pie,  and  cookies.  They  took  these  to 
the  stream  and  washed  them  before  eating  them. 

The  bits  of  cake  and  pie  were  rather  queer 
after  they  had  been  squeezed  and  kneaded  in  the 
water.  But  the  raccoons  did  not  mind.  They 
always  wished  to  wash  their  food.  What  happened 
to  the  food  while  it  was  being  washed  did  not 
matter  to  them. 

After  they  reached  the  shore,  they  hunted 
clams  when  the  tide  was  low.  Hunting  clams  was 
great  fun  for  the  Lotors.  They  dug  and  ate  a 
great  many. 
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They  spent  the  autumn  months  wandering 
along  the  shore  and  up  and  down  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  streams.  All  this  time  their  greatest  pleasure 
was  in  hunting  for  food  and  eating  it.  This  was 
fortunate.  Before  cold  weather  comes,  raccoons 
should  be  fat  —  very  fat  indeed.  If  the  Lotors  had 
lived  in  the  South  they  could  have  found  some 
food  even  in  winter.  But  these  raccoons  were 
Northerners.  Their  hunting  grounds  would  be 
covered  with  snow  for  many  weeks. 

They  came  to  a  little  cave  one  night  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Some  boys  had  played  there  the  summer  be¬ 
fore  and  had  left  a  wooden  box  in  one  corner. 
The  Lotors  crept  into  this  box.  They  did  not 


Their  fur  was  so  soft  and  thick  that  they  did  not 


need  either  bed  or  blankets.  It  snowed  the  next 
day,  but  the  Lotors  did  not  even  know  it  was  cold. 
They  were  fast  asleep. 

During  the  winter  there  were  times  when  the 
weather  was  not  very  cold.  At  such  times  the 
Lotors  would  wake  and  walk  at  night.  They  left 
their  flat-footed  tracks  in  the  snow.  But  they 
found  little  to  eat  and  they  were  sleepy.  So  they 
would  soon  go  back  to  their  box  and  sleep  again, 
waiting  for  spring. 


Books  to  Read 


The  story  “Lotor,  the  Washer”  is  taken  from  a  fine- 
book  by  Edith  M.  Patch  named  Holiday  Pond.  It  has 
stories  about  a  number  of  different  wild  animals. 
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Other  books  by  Dr.  Patch  something  like  Holiday  Pond 
are  Holiday  Meadow  and  Holiday  Hill.  You  will  find 
articles  about  raccoons  in  any  of  these  encyclopedias: 
The  Book  of  Knowledge,  Compton  s  Pictured  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  Junior  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  The  New 
Champlin  Encyclopedia  for  Young  Folks,  and  the  World 
Book.  Some  of  them  are  rather  hard  to  read,  though, 
except  for  very  good  readers. 


Which  Is  Right? 


Write  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  10.  Read 
the  questions  and  answers.  Write  on  your  paper,  after 
the  number  of  each  question,  the  correct  answer  for  that 
question. 

i .  What  was  the  everyday  name  of  the  Lotor  family? 


Squirrel. 

Skunk. 


Raccoon. 

Beaver. 


2.  How  long  was  Mother  Lotor  from  the  tip  of  her 
nose  to  the  tip  of  her  tail? 

About  fifteen  inches. 

About  thirty  inches. 

About  thirty-nine  inches. 

About  five  feet. 

3.  Where  were  the  baby  raccoons? 

In  a  robin’s  nest.  In  a  barn. 

In  a  box.  In  a  tree  hollow. 
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4.  What  colors  were  in  Mother  Lotor’s  fur? 

Brown,  gray,  and  black. 

Brown,  green,  and  red. 

Gray,  blue,  and  yellow. 

Red,  white,  and  blue. 

5.  What  did  the  raccoons  do  before  eating  their  food? 

They  cooked  it.  They  salted  it. 

They  washed  it.  They  dried  it. 

6.  Why  did  Father  Lotor  watch  the  turtle  with  care? 

He  thought  she  was  pretty. 

He  was  afraid  of  her. 

He  wanted  her  eggs. 

He  stopped  to  rest. 

7.  What  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  cubs? 

He  lost  his  way.  He  lost  his  tail. 

He  lost  three  toes.  He  hurt  his  ear. 

8.  Where  did  the  raccoons  go  in  the  fall? 

To  the  meadow.  To  the  mountains. 

To  the  hills.  To  the  seashore. 

9.  Where  was  one  of  the  Lotors’  best  picnics? 

In  a  canoe.  In  some  walnut  trees. 

In  a  castle.  In  a  field  of  corn. 

10.  How  did  they  spend  the  winter? 

They  slept.  They  played. 

They  fished.  They  hunted. 
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Things  to  Do 


1.  Look  for  pictures  of  raccoons,  and  find  some  rac¬ 
coon  fur  to  show  the  class. 

2.  Suppose  you  had  an  encyclopedia  in  six  volumes. 
Suppose  the  six  volumes  were  marked  on  the  back  like 
this: 

Vol.  I,  A-C  Vol.  Ill,  G-L  Vol.  V,  Q-S 

Vol.  II,  D-F  Vol.  IV,  M-P  Vol.  VI,  T-Z 

This  means  that  Volume  I  tells  about  things  that  begin 
with  A,  B,  or  C.  Volume  II  tells  about  things  that  begin 
with  D,  E,  or  F.  And  so  on.  You  would  look  for  Bears 
in  Volume  I.  You  would  look  for  George  Washington 
in  Volume  VI,  because  the  W  words  are  in  Volume  VI. 
(We  look  for  people  under  their  last  names.) 

Tell  —  on  a  paper  —  in  what  volumes  you  would  look 
for  each  of  these  words: 

raccoon  Amazon  hawk 

skunk  tulip  wigwam 

grasshopper  alligator  nightingale 


THE  MOUSE 

Here  is  a  poem  about  a  sad  little  mouse.  Perhaps  he 
is  the  mouse  that  was  looking  for  crumbs  in  “The  Cat 
and  Susannah.’’ 

I  heard  a  mouse 
Bitterly  complaining 
In  a  crack  of  moonlight 
Aslant  on  the  floor. 

“Little  I  ask 

And  that  little  is  not  granted. 

There  are  very  few  crumbs 
In  the  world  any  more. 
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“The  bread  box  is  tin 
And  I  cannot  get  in. 

“The  jam’s  in  a  jar 
My  teeth  cannot  mar. 

“The  cheese  sits  by  itself 
On  the  pantry  shelf. 

“All  night  I  run 

\ 

Searching  and  seeking, 

All  night  I  run 
About  on  the  floor. 

“Moonlight  is  there 

And  a  bare  place  for  dancing, 

But  no  little  feast 
Is  spread  any  more.” 

Some  Books  to  Read 

“The  Mouse”  is  taken  from  a  book  of  poems  by 
Elizabeth  Coatsworth.  It  is  for  grown  people.  The 
name  is  Compass  Rose.  The  poem  is  also  in  More 
Silver  Pennies.  This  is  a  collection  by  Blanche 
Jennings  Thompson.  You  can  find  it,  too,  in  John  E. 
Brewton’s  collection  about  animals.  Perhaps  you 
remember  the  name—  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky. 
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SAMPLERS 

Years  and  many  years  ago 
Mothers  everywhere 
Called  to  merry  little  girls, 
“Come,  draw  up  a  chair; 
Bring  your  sampler  with  you; 
Put  aside  your  play. 

Little  girls  must  always  sew 
At  least  an  hour  a  day.” 


While  the  boys  were  racing 
Careless  in  the  sun, 

Little  girls  bent  neat  small  heads 
Till  the  stint  was  done. 

Little  girl  hands  traveled 
Softly  to  and  fro 
Making  colored  wool  or  silk 
Into  pictures  grow. 

Making  pretty  verses 
(Warnings  to  be  good!) 

Making  cross-stitch  names  and  dates 
As  neatly  as  they  could  — 

Now  the  work  those  little  girls 
Hour  by  hour  made 
Stands  still  bright,  when  no  one  knows 
What  games  their  brothers  played. 

Something  to  Read 

“Samplers”  was  written  for  this  book  by  Elizabeth 
Coatsworth.  You  can  find  in  the  table  of  contents  on 
pages  v-viii  the  names  of  some  other  stories  and  poems 
that  this  author  has  written.  On  page  24  you  will  find 
the  name  of  one  of  her  books.  On  pages  48  and  164-65 
you  will  find  the  names  of  four  others. 
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OLD-TIME  SCHOOLS 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  America,  there 
were  no  schools.  Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
the  boys  and  girls  in  those  days  learned  to  read 
and  write? 

In  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  the  Pil¬ 
grims  lived,  a  woman  started  a  school  in  her  house. 
Small  children  were  sent  to  her  to  learn.  While 
the  children  were  studying,  she  would  spin  or 
do  her  knitting.  Often  she  had  to  interrupt  a 
lesson  to  stir  or  turn  something  that  was  cooking 
over  the  open  fire. 

After  a  time  there  were  a  good  many  schools 
like  the  little  one  in  Plymouth.  They  were  called 
“Dame  Schools.”  The  parents  of  the  children 
paid  the  woman  for  teaching  them. 
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There  was  very  little  money  in  those  days.  So 
the  fathers  and  mothers  often  paid  the  teacher 
by  giving  her  meat  or  vegetables  or  some  wood 
for  her  fire. 

People  who  could  afford  it,  hired  private  teach¬ 
ers  for  their  children  —  especially  for  their  boys. 
No  one  worried  about  giving  girls  much  educa¬ 
tion.  However,  most  girls  learned  how  to  read 
and  write,  and  they  all  learned  to  sew  and  mend. 
They  were  taught  sewing  at  home  and  sometimes 
in  school,  too. 

Each  little  girl  had  to  make  a  sampler  as  part 
of  her  work  in  sewing.  This  was  a  piece  of 
linen  with  letters  and  figures  worked  on  it  in 
colors.  A  sampler  usually  had  on  it  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  figures  to  ten,  the  name  of 
the  girl  who  made  it,  and  the  year. 

Some  of  the  samplers  had  poetry  and  pictures 
on  them,  too.  One  sampler,  made  by  a  girl  nine 
years  old,  has  these  lines  on  it: 

When  I  was  young  and  in  my  prime, 

You  see  how  well  I  spent  my  time. 

And  by  my  sampler  you  may  see 
What  care  my  parents  took  of  me. 
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Poetry  on  samplers  was  usually  very  serious. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  an  old  sampler.  A  good 
many  have  been  kept  carefully  in  the  families 
of  the  little  girls  who  made  them.  You  will  find 
a  picture  of  such  a  sampler  on  page  50. 

At  first,  as  you  know,  there  were  no  regular 
school  buildings.  In  some  places  the  village 
church  was  used  for  a  school  on  week  days.  The 
village  minister  was  often  the  teacher,  also. 

Later,  schoolhouses  were  built.  The  people 
who  lived  in  the  section  around  the  school  helped 
to  build  it.  They  joined  together  to  pay  the 
teacher. 

These  first  schoolhouses  were  made  of  logs. 
They  had  oiled  paper  for  windows.  There  was  a 
fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Each  man  who 
sent  a  child  to  school  had  to  send  some  wood  for 
the  fireplace.  There  was  plenty  of  wood  in  those 
days.  The  country  was  covered  with  forests. 

Sometimes  when  a  man  did  not  send  his  share 
of  wood  to  the  school,  his  children  were  sent 
home.  If  they  were  not  sent  home,  they  were 
made  to  sit  in  the  seats  farthest  from  the  fire¬ 
place  —  the  coldest  part  of  the  room. 
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There  were  not  many  school  books.  An  odd 
little  reader  called  The  New  England  Primer  was 
much  used  for  teaching  children  to  read.  It  had 
small  black  and  white  pictures.  There  were 
rhymes  to  help  teach  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
For  teaching  the  letter  c,  the  rhyme  was, 


The  Cat  will  play 
And  after  slay. 

And  for  d. 

The  Dog  will  bite 
A  Thief  at  night. 
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Little  children  had  horn  books  from  which  to 
learn  the  alphabet.  The  horn  book  was  not  really 
a  book  at  all.  It  held  a  paper  or  card  with  the 
alphabet  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  printed  on  it.  The 
paper  was  fastened  to  a  flat  piece  of  board 
and  the  printing  was  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
horn.  A  strip  of  brass  held  the  horn  and  board 
together. 

A  child  could  see  the  letters  through  the  thin 
sheet  of  horn.  In  this  way,  he  could  study  his 
alphabet  without  wearing  out  the  paper. 

Often  the  horn  book  had  a  short  wooden 
handle.  The  whole  thing  looked  a  little  like  a 
hand  mirror  with  an  oblong  glass.  Sometimes  a 
careful  mother  would  put  a  string  through  the 
handle  of  the  horn  book  and  hang  it  around  her 
child’s  neck  so  that  he  would  not  lose  it. 

Pens  were  made  from  goose  quills.  The  teacher 
had  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  sharpening  quills 
for  the  pupils.  Ink  was  prepared  at  home  by 
mixing  ink  powder  with  water. 

Paper  was  scarce  and  costly  —  too  costly  for 
much  use  in  school.  So  the  children  often  wrote 
on  white  birch  bark  or  on  flat  pieces  of  wood. 
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There  were  no  lead  pencils.  Slates  and  slate 
pencils  were  not  used  until  some  years  later. 

As  time  went  on,  there  were  more  schools  and 
they  were  built  better.  But  they  would  not  seem 
very  pleasant  places  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  today. 
The  school  day  lasted  from  eight  in  the  morning 
until  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  a 
long  time  to  sit  on  hard  wooden  benches  with  no 
backs. 

The  teachers  often  knew  little  more  than  the 
pupils.  They  were  sometimes  stern  and  cruel. 
Children  who  did  not  study  well  or  who  were 
mischievous  were  often  whipped  severely. 

Life  was  not  very  easy  for  the  teachers,  either. 
About  the  time  when  George  Washington  was 
president,  a  man  teacher’s  pay  was  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  a  month.  Women  teachers  were  not  paid 
so  much.  In  one  town  in  Connecticut,  some  old 
record  books  show  that  one  “school  mistress”  was 
paid  sixty-seven  cents  a  week. 

The  teachers  —  unless  they  taught  in  their 
home  towns  —  lived1  by  “boarding  round.”  That 
is,  a  teacher  lived  one  week  in  the  home  of  one 
pupil  and  another  week  in  the  home  of  another. 
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This  meant  that  sometimes  he  had  a  pleasant 
home  one  week  and  a  very  uncomfortable  one  the 
next. 

One  young  man  who  was  “boarding  round” 
wrote  to  his  sister:  “I  had  to  wash  my  face  and 
hands  in  the  brook  this  morning.  When  I  woke, 
I  found  that  Mrs.  Peller  had  taken  my  wash  basin. 
She  was  making  the  pancakes  for  breakfast  in  it.” 
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As  time  went  on,  schools  grew  better.  They 
became  much  pleasanter  places  than  they  had 
been.  But  even  in  the  long-ago  days,  boys  and 
girls  at  school  probably  had  a  good  deal  of  fun. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

“Old-Time  Schools’’  was  written  by  Jean  Ayer.  You 
can  read  more  about  old  schools  in  Pilgrim  Stories ,  by 
Margaret  B.  Pumphrey,  in  Work  and  Play  in  Colonial 
Days ,  by  Mary  H.  MacElroy,  and  in  The  Puritan  Twins, 
by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins. 

Which  Is  Right? 

Write  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  12.  Choose 
the  best  word  to  finish  each  sentence.  Write  it  on  your 
paper  after  the  number  of  the  sentence. 

1.  The  first  settlers  needed 

trees,  schools,  rocks,  Indians 

2.  A  woman  in  Plymouth  started  a  school  in  her 

house,  barn,  tent,  garden 

3.  A  school  run  by  a  woman  was  called  a 

picnic,  dame  school,  chateau,  camp 

4.  Each  little  girl  had  to  make  a 

sampler,  dress,  collar,  doll 

5.  The  first  school  buildings  were  made  from 

chalk,  bricks,  cones,  logs 
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6.  The  windows  were  made  from 

cloth,  paper,  leather,  glass 

7.  The  schoolroom  was  heated  by  a 

stove,  fireman,  shawl,  fireplace 

8.  In  the  old  schools,  the  children  had  few 

quill  pens,  books,  friends,  pancakes 

9.  Little  children  often  had  horn  books  from  which 
to  learn 

geography,  counting,  music,  the  alphabet 

10.  Every  man  who  sent  a  child  to  school  had  to  sup¬ 
ply  some 

coal,  wood,  peat,  crackers 

11.  In  some  places  children  went  to  school  in  the 
village 

mill,  park,  canal,  church 

12.  The  children  wrote  with 

fountain  pens,  quill  pens,  pencils,  paintr 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Tell  or  write  five  ways  in  which  your  school  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  schools  of  the  early  settlers. 

2.  It  would  be  interesting  to  play  some  afternoon  that 
your  school  is  one  of  the  schools  of  long  ago.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  can  find  at  home  and  bring  to  school  old 
school  books,  old  note  books,  a  quill  pen,  a  sampler,  a 
horn  book,  or  other  things  that  might  have  been  in  an 
old-time  school.  Look,  also,  for  pictures  of  old  schools. 
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GREAT-GRANDFATHER’S  SCHOOL  DAYS 

% ■ 

Great-Grandfather  Warren  had  come  to  make  a 
visit.  Ted  and  Anne  were  delighted.  They  were 
very  fond  of  their  great-grandfather.  He  was  a 
bright,  jolly  person  in  spite  of  being  almost  eighty 
years  old,  and  he  always  had  interesting  stories  to 
tell. 

The  children  called  him  “Greatest.”  That  was 
partly  because  it  was  a  shorter  name  than  “great¬ 
grandfather”  and  partly  to  show  that  they  thought 
Mr.  Warren  a  splendid  person,  as,  indeed,  he  was. 
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“We’re  going  to  have  a  swimming  pool  in  our 
new  school,”  said  Ted,  as  soon  as  Great-Grand¬ 
father  was  seated  and  all  ready  for  a  talk. 

“Have  what?”  asked  Great-Grandfather  in  a 
surprised  voice. 

“A  swimming  pool,”  said  Ted,  “and  a  place  to 
play  basket  ball,  and  an  athletic  field,  and  —  ” 

“My  class  is  going  to  have  cooking  lessons,”  said 
Anne.  “The  new  school  has  the  nicest  kitchen  I 
ever  saw.  The  sewing  room  is  fine,  too.  I  shall 
be  so  glad  when  we  can  move  in.” 

“It  seems  strange  to  me,”  said  Great-Grand¬ 
father,  “to  think  of  all  those  things  in  a  school. 
But  I  am  glad  you  have  them.  I  learned  to  swim 
in  a  river,  and  my  mother  taught  my  sisters  to 
cook  and  sew.  I  have  a  sampler  now  that  my 
sister  Martha  made.  Everyone  would  have 
laughed  when  I  was  a  boy  at  the  idea  of  learning 
to  swim  in  school  or  to  cook,  either!” 

“How  many  rooms  did  your  school  have,  Great¬ 
est?”  asked  Anne. 

“Just  one  room,”  said  Great-Grandfather. 

“One  room!”  said  Ted.  “Where  were  the  other 
grades?” 
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“All  the  grades  were  in  that  one  room,”  replied 
Great-Grandfather.  “When  I  first  went  to  school, 
I  was  five  years  old.  One  of  my  schoolmates  was 
only  four.  There  were  boys  and  girls  in  the 
school  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  too,  and 
of  all  the  ages  between.  About  thirty  children 
came  to  this  school.  One  teacher  taught  us  all. 
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I  lived  in  a  small  town.  It  was  divided  into 
parts  called  ‘districts.’  There  was  one  school  for 
each  district  and  one  teacher  for  each  school.” 

i 

“Are  there  any  schools  like  that  now?”  asked 
Ted. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Great-Grandfather.  “There 
are  a  good  many,  but  they  are  better  than  the 
school  I  went  to.  They  have  more  comfortable 
desks  and  seats,  more  books  and  other  things,  and 
better  teachers. 

Our  school  was  old  even  when  I  went  to  it. 
My  father  had  gone  to  it  when  he  was  a  boy.  It 
was  built  of  brick.  So  it  had  lasted  pretty  well. 

“When  we  came  to  school  in  the  morning,  we 
went  first  into  a  small  room,  called  an  ‘entry.’ 
Here  we  hung  our  hats  and  coats.  Wood  was 
stacked  up  at  one  end  of  the  entry.  This  was  to 
burn  in  the  stove  that  kept  the  school  warm  in 
winter. 

“In  one  corner  of  the  entry  was  a  low  shelf.  A 
water  pail  stood  on  this  shelf  and  a  dipper  hung 
beside  the  water  pail.  A  child  who  wanted  a 
drink  dipped  the  dipper  into  the  pail  of  water. 
Then  he  drank  out  of  it.” 
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“Weren’t  you  afraid  of  germs?”  asked  Anne. 

“I  had  never  heard  of  germs  at  that  time,”  said 
Great-Grandfather.  “I  suppose  I  must  have  met 
a  good  many,  though,  without  being  introduced. 

“In  the  morning,  we  all  played  outside  until 
the  teacher  came  to  the  door  and  rang  a  bell.  He 
always  did  this  to  call  us  in.  It  wasn’t  a  big 
bell  —  just  a  bell  that  he  held  in  his  hand.  When 
it  rang,  we  went  inside.  We  hung  up  our  caps 
and  coats  and  went  to  our  seats. 

“There  was  no  real  playground,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  mind  our  playing  on  the  land  around 
the  school.  At  recess,  we  sometimes  played  in  the 
sandy  road  in  front.  People  came  along  once  in  a 
while,  driving  horses  or  oxen.  We  didn’t  have  to 
dodge  automobiles  in  those  days. 

“But  let  us  go  back  to  the  schoolroom.  It  was 
a  long  room.  At  one  end  was  a  big  desk  for  the 
teacher  and  a  wooden  arm  chair.  The  teacher’s 
desk  stood  on  a  platform  about  six  or  eight  inches 
high.  Around  the  other  three  sides  of  the  room 
was  a  shelf,  about  three  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
shelf  sloped  down  a  little  from  the  wall.  Long 
benches  without  any  backs  faced  it. 
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“The  older  boys  and  girls  sat  on  these  benches 
and  used  the  sloping  shelf  for  a  desk  top.  A 
narrower  straight  shelf  was  under  the  sloping 
one.  On  this  we  kept  our  books  and  slates  and 
slate  pencils. 

“Behind  the  benches  where  the  bigger  boys  and 
girls  sat,  was  another  row  of  lower  benches  with¬ 
out  desks.  These  were  for  the  little  boys  and 
girls.  None  of  the  benches  had  backs;  so  school 
was  a  pretty  tiresome  place  for  small  children. 

“A  square  stove,  with  a  long  pipe,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Wood  was  burned  in  it. 
If  you  sat  near  the  stove  in  winter,  you  were 
usually  too  warm.  If  you  sat  far  away  from  it,  you 
were  sure  to  be  too  cold.  We  usually  thought, 
though,  that  being  too  warm  was  better  than 
being  too  cold. 

“There  were  windows  on  both  sides  of  the 
school;  so  the  room  was  quite  light.  But  no  one 
worried  in  those  days  about  what  direction  the 
light  came  from. 

“The  teacher  would  call  on  a  class  to  recite. 
Then  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  that  class  came 
to  the  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
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They  stood  in  a  straight  line  lengthways  of  the 
room  with  their  toes  just  touching  a  long  crack 
between  the  boards  of  the  floor.  If  the  class 
was  large,  the  boys  and  girls  stood  in  two  lines 
facing  each  other.  Sometimes  the  teacher 
called  on  one  pupil  after  another,  just  as  they 
stood  in  line.  Sometimes  he  didn’t  call  on  them 
in  any  regular  order. 

“We  had  one  teacher  who  always  asked  the 
questions  in  order  as  they  came  in  the  book. 
He  always  called  on  the  children  in  order,  too. 
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One  lazy  boy  in  the  class  used  to  count  the 
questions.  Then  he  would  study  only  those  that 
he  would  be  called  on  to  answer. 

“One  day,  in  the  geography  class,  the  teacher 
skipped  a  question  when  he  came  to  this  boy.  In¬ 
stead  of  asking  ‘What  are  the  principal  products 
of  Venezuela?’  he  asked  ‘For  what  are  the  ladies 
of  Brazil  noted?’  This  was  the  next  question  and 
the  answer  was  ‘For  their  beauty.’  Poor  Asa 
didn’t  stop  to  think,  and  answered  at  once, 
‘Tallow,  hides,  and  horn.’  ” 

“Did  you  have  nice  teachers,  Greatest?”  asked 
Anne,  when  she  had  stopped  laughing. 

“Well,”  said  Great-Grandfather,  “some  were 
very  good  and  some  were  not  so  good.  The  young 
men  and  women  who  taught  us  were  often  trying 
to  make  some  money  in  order  to  get  ready  to  do 
something  else  than  teach.  We  had  a  great  many 
different  teachers.  We  usually  had  a  man  teacher 
in  winter  and  a  woman  teacher  at  other  times.” 

“Why  was  that?”  asked  Ted. 

“The  big  boys  worked  on  the  farms  in  warm 
weather  and  went  to  school  in  winter.  Some  of 
them  thought  it  was  fun  to  act  badly  in  school. 
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So  people  thought  they  had  to  have  a  man  teacher 
in  winter  because  he  could  whip  the  big  boys  if 
they  were  too  troublesome.” 

“Did  you  ever  get  a  whipping,  Greatest?”  asked 
Ted. 

“Yes,  once  or  twice,”  said  Great-Grandfather. 
“I  remember  one  time  especially.  I  wanted  to  go 
to  a  wedding.  One  of  my  young  aunts  was  going 
to  be  married.  There  was  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  company.  I  knew  there  would  be  a  fine 
supper  and  lots  of  fun. 

“We  needed  to  start  early  in  order  to  get  to 
my  grandfather’s  house  in  time  for  the  wedding. 
Father  said  I  wasn’t  to  go.  He  didn’t  want  me  to 
stay  out  of  school. 

“That  morning  I  went  to  school  very  early.  An¬ 
other  boy  and  I  climbed  up  on  the  roof  of  the 
school  and  put  a  heavy  piece  of  board  over  the 
top  of  the  chimney.  Of  course,  when  the  fire  was 
started  in  the  stove,  the  room  filled  with  smoke. 
So  the  children  had  to  be  dismissed.” 

“Did  you  go  to  the  wedding?”  asked  Ted. 

“Yes,  I  did,”  said  Great-Grandfather.  “I  had 
a  grand  time  and  two  helpings  of  everything. 
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But  a  man  saw  me  on  the  school  roof.  The  next 
day  he  told  my  father  and  the  teacher  about  seeing 
me.  I  had  a  whipping  at  school  and  one  at  home, 


too.” 

‘‘Were  you  very  sorry  about  being  so  bad?” 
asked  Anne. 

“Hm-m-m!  Well,  I’m  sure  I  ought  to  have 
been,”  said  Great-Grandfather. 

‘‘By  the  time  I  was  a  really  big  boy,”  he  went 
on,  ‘‘the  school  had  changed  a  good  deal.  The 
old  desks  and  seats  were  taken  out.  Seats  more 
like  those  in  the  schools  of  today  were  put  in. 
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Each  desk  and  seat,  though,  was  wide  enough 
for  two  children.” 

“Were  you  allowed  to  sit  with  one  of  your 
friends?”  asked  Anne. 

“Yes,  if  you  didn’t  do  too  much  whispering,” 
said  Great-Grandfather.  “If  a  boy  was  trouble¬ 
some,  the  teacher  sometimes  made  him  go  and  sit 
with  a  girl.  We  didn’t  like  that  because  every¬ 
body  always  laughed.” 

Great-Grandfather  stopped,  as  though  the  story 
were  ended. 

“Please  tell  us  some  more  about  your  school,” 
said  Ted. 

“I  think  dinner  is  ready,”  said  Great-Grand¬ 
father,  “and  I  am  almost  as  fond  of  good  things 
to  eat  now  as  I  was  when  I  went  to  my  aunt’s 
wedding.  I’ll  tell  you  more  after  dinner.” 

Some  Books  to  Read 

The  story  about  Great-Grandfather  Warren’s  school 
days  was  written  by  Jean  Ayer.  A  book  that  tells  about 
children  in  a  school  like  the  one  Great-Grandfather 
Warren  went  to  is  named  The  Hoosier  School  Boy.  It  is 
about  a  new  boy  in  a  little  one-room  country  school. 
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The  author  is  Edward  Eggleston.  You  may  find  it 
rather  hard  unless  you  are  a  very  good  reader.  Another 
book  that  is  easier  and  that  also  tells  something  about 
an  old-time  school  is  The  Farmer  Boy,  by  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder. 


Yes  or  No? 

Write  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  12.  Read 
the  sentences  below.  If  a  sentence  tells  something 
that  Great-Grandfather  Warren  told,  write  Yes  on  your 
paper  after  the  number  of  that  sentence.  If  a  sentence 
tells  something  that  he  did  not  tell,  write  No. 

1.  I  learned  to  swim  in  a  river. 

2.  My  sisters  learned  to  cook  at  school. 

3.  The  town  in  which  I  lived  was  divided  into  parts 
called  “districts.” 

4.  There  was  one  school  in  each  district. 

5.  The  school  I  went  to  was  built  of  logs. 

6.  The  teacher’s  desk  stood  on  a  platform. 

7.  The  little  boys  and  girls  had  no  desks. 

8.  The  room  was  heated  by  a  large  fireplace. 

9.  A  great  many  automobiles  passed  the  school  every 
day. 

10.  At  school  we  all  drank  water  from  the  same 
dipper. 

1 1.  At  that  time  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  germs. 

12.  We  had  the  same  teacher  for  many  years. 
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Things  to  Do 


1.  In  this  book,  the  names  of  books  are  printed  in 
italic  letters  (like  these).  Some  other  words  are  also 
in  italics.  Notice  which  ones  they  are.  Find  all  the 
words  that  are  in  italics  on  pages  71,  72,  and  73. 

2.  On  a  sheet  of  paper,  arrange  all  these  words  in 
alphabetic  order.  If  you  have  forgotten  how,  look  back 
to  page  26.  You  will  have  to  skip  a  good  many  letters 
this  time.  The  first  word  will  be  bundle  and  the  second 
word  will  be  doe. 


Friday 
doe 

needles 
London 
thimble 
weed 

3- 

same 
second 

words  together 
1 .  answer  —  reply. 

1.  answer 

2.  bench 

3.  brook 

4.  delighted 

5.  swift 

6.  tallow 


panel 

until 

horn 

germs 

jeliy 

oxen 

vegetable 

year 

meat 

early 

bundle 

sloping 

seat 

pleased 

reply 

fat 

quick 

stream 


Each  word  in  the  first  column  below  means  the 
thing,  or  almost  the  same  thing,  as  a  word  in  the 
column.  Copy  the  words  on  paper.  Put  the 
that  have  the  same  meaning;  for  example, 
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ADVENTURES  OF  THE  WOODLAWNS 

This  is  a  story  of  some  children  who  went  to 
school  in  Wisconsin  seventy-five  years  ago.  They 
were  pioneers.  They  had  come  from  the  East 
with  their  parents  to  grow  up  in  a  new  country. 

1.  VACATION  DAYS 

Spring  slipped  away  and  it  was  summer  again. 
The  Woodlawn  children  helped  Father  and 
Robert  cut  and  store  the  wild  hay.  After  the  hay 
was  in,  Tom  and  Caddie  and  Warren  took  their 
buckets  and  went  out  into  the  woods  to  gather 
berries  for  their  mother.  There  were  blueberries 
for  good  pies  and  puddings,  and  pin  cherries  for 
smooth  red  jelly. 
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“I  guess  the  Woodlawn  family  wouldn’t  have 
much  to  eat  if  it  wasn’t  for  us,”  boasted  Warren. 

One  day  they  crossed  the  little  river  and  went 
as  far  as  Chimney  Bluffs.  This  was  a  high  rocky 
place  overlooking  the  river. 

“It’s  better  to  go  to  Chimney  Bluffs  in  the 
spring  or  the  fall,”  said  Tom.  There  are  rattle¬ 
snakes  here  in  the  summer.  We’d  better  look 
sharp  and  keep  our  ears  open  or  we’ll  get  bit.” 

The  blueberries  were  thick  on  Chimney  Bluffs. 
In  the  fun  of  picking  them,  it  was  hard  to  remem¬ 
ber  to  watch  for  rattlesnakes.  But  though  the 
children  were  brave,  they  were  not  careless.  Tom 
went  ahead  with  a  forked  stick  and  the  other  two 
followed  him.  Their  buckets  were  almost  full. 
Suddenly  Tom  gave  a  shout. 

“Look!  Look!”  he  shouted. 

There  in  the  short  grass  was  the  skeleton  of  a 
huge  snake. 

“Wow!  What  a  whopper!”  yelled  Warren. 

“It  must  be  four  feet  long!”  said  Tom. 

He  heaped  his  berries  into  the  other  buckets. 
Then  he  put  the  bones  of  the  big  snake  into 
his  pail. 
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Then  he  dropped  it  into  Tom’s  bucket.  But  the 
little  dry  rattle  seemed  to  go  on. 

“Tom!  Look!”  said  Caddie  in  a  strange  voice. 
The  boys’  eyes  followed  her  pointing  finger.  Only 
a  few  feet  away  was  coiled  a  brown  and  yellow 
snake.  Its  wicked  little  eyes  glittered  at  them. 
Its  tail  rattled  a  warning. 


“I’ll  string  him  together,”  he  said,  “and  we’ll 
have  him  to  show  at  school.” 

“Look  at  the  size  of  his  rattle,”  said  Warren. 
He  shook  it  to  hear  the  little  dry,  buzzing  sound. 


With  berries  flying  out  of  their  buckets,  the 
children  fled  down  the  hill.  Over  rocks  and 
bushes,  helter-skelter  they  ran.  They  did  not 
stop  till  they  reached  the  river  bank.  There 
they  paused  a  moment  for  breath.  Then  they 
plunged  in,  clothes  and  all,  with  their  buckets 
balanced  on  their  heads.  The  river  was  not  deep 
at  this  season.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  cross. 

“Well,”  said  Tom,  when  they  were  safely  at 
home,  “that’s  the  last  time  we’ll  go  to  Chimney 
Bluffs  in  the  summer.  But  oh,  crickety!  didn’t  I 
get  a  dandy  skeleton!” 

2.  SCHOOL  IN  SUMMER 

Just  when  the  woods  and  fields  were  at  their 
pleasantest,  Miss  Parker  came  back  from  Durand 
and  opened  and  swept  the  little  one-room  school- 
house.  Oh,  how  tiresome  it  was  to  go  to  school 
in  summer!  Churning  on  a  cool  back  porch  or 
raking  hay  was  fun  compared  with  school. 

But  they  all  started  early  on  the  first  day. 

“Why  do  we  have  to  go  to  school  in  the  very 
warmest  weather?”  asked  Hetty. 
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“It’s  because  Dunnville  is  too  poor  to  have  a 
teacher  all  the  year  round,’’  replied  Caddie.  “The 
children  at  Durand  have  Teacher  for  spring  and 
fall.  We  get  her  the  rest  of  the  time.” 

“And  we’re  lucky,  too,”  said  Tom.  “If  I’ve  got 
to  go  to  school,  I’d  rather  go  in  summer  or  in 
winter  when  there  isn’t  so  much  fun  outdoors.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  going  in  summer,”  said 
Warren. 

“Yes,  that’s  bad,”  admitted  Tom;  “but  still  I 
like  spring  and  fall  the  best  for  fun.” 

“Anyway,”  said  Caddie,  “it’s  only  two  months 
in  summer  and  three  in  winter,  and  I  like  school.” 

“I’d  like  it  too  if  it  wasn’t  for  Obediah  Jones,” 
said  Hetty. 

“Obediah’s  a  good  deal  better  than  he  used  to 
be,”  said  Caddie.  “He  knows  Miss  Parker  isn’t 
afraid  of  him  even  if  he  is  bigger  than  she  is.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  him.  He’s  too  rough,”  said 
Hetty.  “He  ought  to  stop  going  to  school.  He’s 
too  big  for  any  of  the  seats.” 

“Look!”  shouted  Caddie.  “There’s  Maggie 
Bunn!  Hey,  Maggie,  wait!”  And  she  dashed  off, 
in  a  great  hurry,  to  catch  her  best  friend. 
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Miss  Parker  was  ringing  the  bell.  So  the  chil¬ 
dren  went  into  the  school.  There  was  a  hall  or 
“entry”  where  they  left  their  hats  and  lunch  boxes. 
In  the  schoolroom  the  boys  sat  on  one  side  and 
the  girls  on  the  other  —  about  twenty  children  in 
all.  Their  ages  varied  all  the  way  from  six  to 
nineteen. 

The  long  school  day  began. 


3.  UNEXPECTED  HEROES 

The  summer  grew  hotter  and  drier.  The 
Indians  did  not  come  back  at  the  usual  time. 
Father  Woodlawn  said  it  was  because  they  knew 
hunting  and  fishing  would  be  better  in  the  North. 
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An  Indian  dog  Caddie  had  adopted  did  not  seem 
to  mind  that  his  master  did  not  return.  He  was 
content  to  stay  with  Caddie.  He  used  to  follow 
her  to  school.  Then  he  sat  mournfully  in  the 
woodshed,  waiting  for  her  to  come  out. 

“What  a  horrid,  ugly  old  Indian  dog!’’  said  all 
the  girls  when  they  first  saw  him. 

But  Caddie  replied,  “He’s  mine!”  She  said  it 
so  fiercely  that  the  girls  decided  not  to  find  any 
more  fault  with  her  pet. 

One  afternoon  the  Indian  dog  set  up  a  mourn¬ 
ful  howl  outside  the  schoolhouse.  It  was  a  very 
hot  day  and  everything  was  as  dry  as  tinder.  The 
hope  of  rain  was  in  everyone’s  mind.  But  there 
was  no  hint  of  rain  in  the  hot  west  wind. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  Indian  dog 
came  and  scratched  at  the  schoolhouse  door. 
Then  he  gave  three  or  four  short  barks.  When 
no  one  paid  any  attention,  he  came  around  to  a 
window.  By  standing  on  his  hind  legs  with  his 
front  paws  on  the  side  of  the  schoolhouse  he  could 
just  manage  to  look  in.  Then  he  put  up  his 
mouth  and  gave  a  long  unhappy  howl.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  this  with  several  short  barks. 
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The  children  began  to  titter.  Big  Obediah 
Jones  laughed.  “Caroline  Woodlawn,”  said  Miss 
Parker,  “will  you  please  speak  to  your  dog.” 

Caddie  rose  and  went  to  the  window  to  send 
the  dog  away.  But  the  words  she  meant  to  say 
were  never  spoken.  Instead  she  turned  back  to 
the  room,  her  hands  out,  her  eyes  wide. 

“Teacher!  It’s  a  fire!  It’s  a  prairie  fire.  It’s 
coming  here!” 

“Fire?”  cried  the  children.  They  sprang  out  of 
their  seats.  The  quiet  schoolroom  was  thrown 
into  confusion. 

Miss  Parker  rapped  on  her  desk.  “Go  back  to 
your  seats,”  she  cried.  “Don’t  move  till  I  tell  you 
that  you  may.”  Every  child  but  one  sank  into  his 
seat.  That  one  was  Obediah  Jones.  He  had  gone 
out  of  the  door  like  a  shot  at  the  first  mention  of 
fire. 

Miss  Parker  took  a  hasty  glance  out  of  the 
window.  “Now,”  she  said,  “gather  your  things 
together  and  pass  out  in  the  usual  way.  No 
running  or  pushing  —  just  as  usual.  One  —  two 
—  three  —  march!” 

Soon  all  the  children  were  outside. 
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Then  they  broke  the  line  and  hurried  away. 
They  could  see  little  red  tongues  of  flame 
running  through  the  dry  prairie  grass  toward  the 
schoplhouse. 

"Run  to  the  store  for  help,"  cried  the  teacher. 
Caddie  started  at  once  for  Dunnville  with  the 
Indian  dog  racing  beside  her. 

But  a  Are  fighter  was  already  at  work.  Obediah, 
with  the  smoke  all  about  him,  had  caught  up  a 
flat  board  from  the  woodshed  and  was  beating  out 
the  fire  as  fast  as  he  could.  His  brother  Ashur 
caught  up  a  board,  too,  and  ran  to  join  him.  The 
other  boys  forgot  their  fright.  They  all  began  to 
fight  the  fire,  using  any  pieces  of  board  that  they 
could  find. 

"Hey,  you,"  shouted  Obediah  to  Tom  Wood- 
lawn,  "get  a  spade  or  sumpin’  else  to  dig  with." 
Tom  ran  to  the  schoolhouse  and  got  the  shovel 
they  used  for  snow  in  winter.  He  knew  what 
Obediah  wanted.  He  began  to  dig  and  scrape  the 
dry  grass  away  to  make  a  trench  between  the  fire 
and  the  school.  The  ground  was  baked  hard.  The 
shovel  was  not  sharp,  and  digging  was  difficult. 
It  was  slow  work. 
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“Here,”  said  Obediah.  He  took  the  shovel  and 
pushed  his  board  into  Tom’s  hands.  The  board 
was  already  charred  and  smoking.  Tom  seized  it 
and  fell  to  beating  back  the  fire.  Obediah  threw 
all  his  strength  into  making  a  trench  around  the 
schoolhouse  before  the  fire  could  reach  it. 

Obediah’s  great,  hulking  frame  fitted  badly 
into  school  seats  and  desks,  but  it  seemed  splendid 
now.  No  grown  man  could  have  done  braver 
or  harder  work  than  he  did  that  day  to  save  his 
schoolhouse. 

When  Caddie  came  panting  back  with  several 
men  from  Dunnville,  Obediah  and  the  other  boys 
had  turned  the  fire  aside.  The  schoolhouse  was 
safe,  surrounded  by  a  trench  and  a  ring  of  black, 
and  beaten  grass.  The  men  put  out  the  rest  of 
the  fire  before  it  reached  the  town. 

The  boys  and  girls  came  back  into  the  school. 
But  there  were  no  more  lessons  that  day. 

“Children,”  said  Miss  Parker,  “you  have  all 
been  very  brave,  and  I  am  proud  of  you.  But  one 
of  you  has  been  a  real  hero  today.  I  want  you  to 
salute  him.  Obediah,  please  come  up  here  in 
front.” 
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Obediah  came  forward,  grinning  sheepishly. 
His  face  was  black  with  smoke.  His  hands  were 
cut  and  burned.  But  he  had  lost  his  hang-dog 
look.  The  schoolroom  rang  with  the  children’s 
cheers. 

“We  owe  our  lives  to  someone  else,  too,”  said 
Miss  Parker.  She  went  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
and  called. 

The  Indian  dog  slipped  in.  He  came  and  put 
his  head  in  Caddie’s  lap.  He  knew  he  did  not 
belong  inside.  Yet  here  he  was,  and  everyone 
was  petting  him.  He  was  pleased,  but  puzzled. 

“I  know  we  are  all  very  thankful,”  said  Miss 
Parker;  "and  now,  boys  and  girls,  you  may  go 
home.  We’ve  had  enough  for  one  day.” 
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Some  Books  to  Read 


“Adventures  of  the  Woodlawns”  is  taken  from  parts 
of  the  story  book  Caddie  W oodlawn,  by  Carol  Ryrie 
Brink.  Every  year  a  prize  called  the  Newbery  Medal  is 
given  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  author  who 
has  written  the  best  children’s  book  of  the  year.  The 
prize  for  1935  was  given  to  Mrs.  Brink  for  Caddie  Wood- 
lawn.  You  will  enjoy  reading  the  whole  story. 

Other  good  stories  about  pioneer  life  are  Drusilla,  by 
Emma,  Brock;  and  Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods  and 
Little  House  on  the  Prairie,  by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder. 

Sentences  to  Finish 

Write  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  12.  Then 
write  after  each  number  the  sentence  that  goes  with  that 
number.  Fill  in  the  word  or  words  that  have  been  left 
out.  When  the  sentences  are  all  completed,  read  them 
over.  You  will  have  an  outline  of  the  story. 

1.  Tom  and  Caddie  and  Warren  took  their  buckets 

and  went  to  pick . 

2.  On  Chimney  Bluffs,  they  found  the  skeleton  of 
•  •  •  •  • 

3.  Only  a  few  feet  away,  they  saw . 

4.  They  ran  without  stopping  till  they  came  to . 

5.  They  crossed  the  river  with  their  buckets . 

6.  About  this  time,  Miss  Parker  came  and  opened  the 

little  . 
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7.  One  day  the  Indian  dog  howled  outside . 

8.  When  Caddie  looked  out,  she  saw  that  the  prairie 

was . 

9.  Obediah  Jones  showed  the  boys  how  to  beat  out 

the  fire  with  pieces . 

10.  He  used  a  snow  shovel  to  dig . 

1 1 .  The  children  cheered  for  Obediah  when  the  fire 


12.  The  children  petted  and  praised  the 


Things  to  Do 


1.  Draw  and  color  a  picture  of  the  little  one-room 
school  in  “Adventures  of  the  Woodlawns.” 

2.  Find  out  something  more  about  Wisconsin  as  it  was 
seventy-five  years  ago.  If  you  have  an  encyclopedia  in 
your  school  library  or  your  public  library,  you  will  find 
an  article  about  Wisconsin  in  it.  There  is  a  list  of  en¬ 
cyclopedias  on  page  44.  (They  are  rather  hard  books 
to  read,  though,  except  for  good  readers.) 

3.  Copy  the  list  of  words.  Look  up  the  definitions  — 
the  meanings  —  of  the  words  in  the  “Short  Dictionary’’ 
on  pages  390-405.  Write  each  definition  after  the  word 
with  which  it  belongs. 


bluff 

bucket 

charred 

hulking 


mournfully 

prairie 

sheepishly 

titter 
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GRANDMOTHER’S  BROOK 

Grandmother  tells  me  about  a  brook 
She  used  to  pass  on  her  way  to  school; 

A  quick,  brown  brook  with  a  rushing  sound, 

And  moss-green  edges,  thick  and  cool. 

When  she  was  the  age  that  I  am  now 
She  would  cross  over  it,  stone  by  stone; 

I  like  to  think  how  she  must  have  looked 
Under  the  greenery,  all  alone. 

Sometimes  I  ask  her:  “Is  it  there  — 

That  brook  you  played  by  —  the  same  today?” 
And  she  says  she  hasn’t  a  doubt  it  is  — 

It’s  children  who  change  and  go  away. 

Something  to  Read 

This  poem  is  from  a  book  by  Rachel  Field.  It  has  a 
pretty  name  —  Branches  Green. 
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when  night  was  coming.  Perhaps  you  were  just  a  little 
frightened,  though  there  was  really  no  reason  to  be 
afraid.  If  you  were,  you  know  how  this  little  boy  felt. 

I  never  had  walked  quite  so  far 
Alone, 

And  as  I  closed  the  garden  gate 
And  slipped  into  the  leafy  lane 
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And  saw  the  winding  road  ahead, 

I  felt  so  very  quite  alone, 

Walking  along  alone. 

I  hadn’t  gone  so  very  far 
Alone, 

When  all  the  staring  huge  oak  trees 
Came  shuffling,  crowding  round  me; 

And  then  I  wished  I  was  at  home. 

I  felt  so  very  quite  alone, 

Walking  along  alone. 

A  few  more  steps  to  the  road’s  bend 
Alone, 

And  then  I  stole  a  glance  ahead. 

It’s  awfully  shady,  dark  beyond  — 

So  I  just  turned  and  ran  and  ran. 

I  felt  so  very  quite  alone; 

But  better  .  .  .  running  home. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

This  poem  is  from  a  book  by  J.  Paget  Fredericks. 
The  name  is  Green  Pipes.  Another  fine  book  of  verse 
is  a  collection  made  by  Blanche  Jennings  Thompson. 
Silver  Pennies  is  its  name. 
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Larry  Vance  is  a  boy  about  nine  years  old.  He 
tells  you  this  story  himself. 

My  name  is  Laurence  Vance,  but  almost  every¬ 
one  calls  me  Larry.  My  twin  sister  is  Jeru.  Her 
name  is  really  Jerusha  for  Grandmother  Parker. 
But  she  doesn’t  like  Jerusha  for  a  name.  I  don’t 
think  much  of  it  myself. 

We  were  the  only  children  on  our  street  before 
Tom  and  Elsa  Bennett  came.  So  of  course  we 
were  glad  when  we  heard  they  were  comingl  But 
after  Aunt  Henrietta  started  talking  about  them, 
I  didn’t  know  whether  I  was  going  to  like  them 
or  not.  You  see,  Aunt  Henrietta  used  to  know 
the  Bennetts.  She  knew  them  when  she  lived  in 
Kansas  City.  That  was  two  years  ago. 
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She  said  to  Mother,  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  are 
fine  people.  They  are  always  doing  good.  You 
will  like  them,  I  know.  The  children,  Tom  and 
Elsa,  are  just  the  right  age  to  play  with  Laurence 
and  Jerusha.” 

Then  she  said  to  me,  “Laurence,  you  and 
Jerusha  must  get  acquainted  with  the  Bennett 
children.  When  you  meet  them,  I  hope  you  will 
be  very  polite.  Be  quiet  and  pleasant.  Don’t 
shout  or  start  any  wild,  rough  games  —  at  least  not 
at  first.  I  want  Tom  and  Elsa  to  like  you.” 
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“Don’t  they  play  any  good  games?”  asked  Jeru. 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  they  do,”  said  Aunt  Henrietta. 
“But  they  are  not  rough  and  noisy.  They  are  just 
the  kind  of  friends  you  and  Laurence  need.” 

Mother  said,  “I’m  sure  the  children  will  get  on 
nicely  together.  Larry,  give  Nelly  Gray  her 
lunch.  She  wants  to  go  back  to  her  kittens.” 

Nelly  Gray  is  our  old  cat.  She  had  four  kit¬ 
tens.  But  we  gave  two  of  them  to  Miss  Ann  White. 
A  tiger  one  and  a  yellow  one  were  left.  We  called 
them  Pepper  and  Ginger. 

They  were  smart  little  things.  Jeru  and  I 
wanted  to  keep  them  both.  But  Mother  said  we 
would  have  to  find  a  home  for  one  of  them.  She 
said  two  cats  were  enough. 

When  we  had  fed  Nelly  Gray,  Jeru  said  to  me, 
“Say,  Larry,  maybe  the  Bennetts  would  take 
Pepper.  Then  he  would  be  right  near  by.  He 
could  come  over  and  play  with  Ginger.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  said.  “The  way  Aunt  Hen¬ 
rietta  talked,  they  didn’t  sound  as  if  they  would 
take  a  kitten.” 

“Aunt  Henrietta  said  they  wTere  always  doing 
good,”  said  Jeru.  “If  they  thought  Pepper  didn’t 
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have  a  home  —  if  they  found  him,  they  would  take 
him,  because  that  would  be  doing  good.  The 
Bennetts  are  at  the  hotel  tonight.  They  are 
moving  into  their  house  tomorrow  morning. 
Aunt  Henrietta  said  so.  Let’s  go  over  when  it 
gets  dark  and  put  Pepper  into  their  house.” 

‘‘We  could  do  it  all  right,”  I  said.  ‘‘The  kitchen 
window  is  open.  The  painters  left  it  open  —  they 
wanted  the  paint  to  dry  —  and  there’s  a  step- 
ladder  in  the  shed.” 
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I  was  thinking  in  the  back  of  my  mind  that 
Mother  and  Dad  might  not  like  our  putting 
Pepper  in  the  Bennetts’  kitchen.  Jeru  thought 
the  same  thing.  She  told  me  afterward.  But  we 
didn’t  say  anything  about  it  at  the  time.  It 
seemed  very  important  to  get  Pepper  settled  in  a 
good  home. 

Mother  and  Dad  were  going  to  have  dinner 
that  night  with  Judge  Gardener.  Ellen  Lane  was 
to  stay  with  Jeru  and  me.  She  is  a  high  school 
girl.  Ellen  was  to  stay  over  night.  She  often 
did  when  Dad  and  Mother  went  out  in  the 
evening.  We  knew  Ellen  would  go  to  her  room 
and  study  as  soon  as  she  had  washed  the  dishes. 
She  always  told  us  to  call  her  if  we  wanted 
anything,  but  we  almost  never  had  to  call  her. 

That  evening  we  waited  till  Ellen  went  upstairs. 
Then  we  got  a  little  covered  basket  and  put  Pep¬ 
per  into  it.  I  carried  the  basket.  Jeru  carried 
a  quart  milk  bottle.  It  was  half  full  of  milk.  She 
took  an  old  saucer,  too,  for  Pepper  to  eat  out  of. 
We  didn’t  want  him  to  be  hungry. 

It  was  dark  when  we  got  to  the  Bennetts’  house. 
But  the  moon  was  shining.  We  put  the  things 
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down.  Then  we  got  the  step-ladder  out  of  the 
shed. 

I  took  the  basket  and  climbed  up  the  step- 
ladder.  The  window  was  low;  so  it  was  easy  to 
get  into  the  kitchen.  Jeru  climbed  up  back  of 
me  with  the  bottle  of  milk  and  the  saucer. 

The  kitchen  was  as  dark  as  a  pocket.  I  couldn’t 
see  a  thing.  But  I  took  a  step  forward  into  the 
darkness. 

Then  I  heard  a  queer  squeaky  voice  across  the 
room  from  me.  It  said,  “Hold  up  your  hands  or 
I’ll  shoot.” 

Oh,  boy!  Was  I  scared!  I  dropped  the  basket 
and  put  up  my  hands.  But  Jeru  didn’t.  She  was 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder  —  just  going  to  get  into 
the  kitchen. 

Well,  she  gave  one  awful  yell  and  fell  in.  The 
milk  bottle  and  saucer  flew  out  of  her  hands.  Oh, 
what  a  crash!  Then  I  heard  a  girl’s  voice  —  a 
scared  voice  —  say,  “Tom,  they  aren’t  thieves.” 
And  someone  turned  on  a  light. 

The  people  we  had  heard  were  a  boy  and  girl  — 
about  as  big  as  Jeru  and  I.  The  kitchen  certainly 
looked  funny.  There  was  milk  all  over  the  floor. 
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Pieces  of  bottle  and  saucer  were  scattered  around. 
Jeru  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Her  mouth 
and  eyes  were  wide  open.  One  slipper  was  off. 

“Tom  and  Elsa  Bennett!”  she  said. 

She  was  right.  The  girl  was  Elsa  Bennett.  The 
boy  with  the  queer  voice  was  Tom.  Only  his 
voice  isn’t  really  queer.  It  sounded  that  way  be¬ 
cause  he  was  scared. 

Well,  in  a  little  while  we  got  things  explained. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  had  gone  out  to  make  a 
call.  Tom  and  Elsa  thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
see  their  new  home  that  night.  So  they  had  taken 


the  key  and  walked  over  from  the  hotel.  They 
heard  Jeru  and  me  getting  in  and  thought  we 
were  thieves. 

The  pistol  Tom  was  going  to  shoot  me  with  was 
a  toy  one.  It  was  one  he  had  for  the  Fourth  of 

JulY- 

Elsa  and  Tom  had  heard  about  Jeru  and  me 
from  Aunt  Henrietta.  When  we  told  them  our 
names,  they  knew  at  once  who  we  were.  We 
told  them  about  Pepper,  too.  Of  course  we 
wanted  them  to  know  why  we  were  climbing  into 
their  house. 

Elsa  said  right  away,  “Oh,  good!  Mother  said 
we  might  have  a  kitten,  now  that  we  are  in  the 
country!” 

She  and  Tom  both  said  Pepper  was  one  of  the 
nicest  kittens  they  had  ever  seen. 

Jeru  said  that  as  the  milk  was  all  gone  we  would 
take  Pepper  home  for  the  night.  We  could  bring 
him  back  the  next  day  to  stay. 

Before  we  left,  we  found  a  mop  and  pail  in  one 
of  the  washtubs  and  cleaned  up  the  floor.  We  all 
laughed  and  talked  at  once.  The  Bennetts  can 
make  more  noise  than  Jeru  and  I. 
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When  we  reached  home,  Mother  and  Dad 
hadn’t  come  back  from  Judge  Gardener’s.  Ellen 
was  asleep. 

Of  course  we  were  going  to  tell  Mother  and 
Dad  in  the  morning  what  we  had  done  about  Pep¬ 
per.  We  weren’t  exactly  looking  forward  to  it, 
but  we  were  going  to  do  it. 

But  it  just  happened  that  Dad  saw  Mr.  Bennett 
before  we  were  up. 

So  at  breakfast,  the  very  first  thing,  he  said, 
“Well,  youngsters,  I’m  glad  you  got  acquainted 
with  the  young  Bennetts  in  a  nice,  quiet,  polite 
way.  It  will  please  your  Aunt  Henrietta.” 

Jeru  and  I  were  too  much  surprised  to  say  any¬ 
thing  for  a  minute.  Jeru  dropped  her  toast  on 
the  floor.  She’s  a  great  girl  to  drop  things. 

Then  Dad  burst  out  laughing.  He  laughed 
and  laughed.  He  just  roared.  Mother  laughed, 
too.  She  tried  not  to,  but  she  laughed  till  she 
cried. 

It  was  funny  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it. 

They  told  us  afterward  not  to  go  out  at  night 
again  without  asking,  and  we  promised  that  we 
wouldn’t.  They  really  weren’t  cross  at  all. 
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Tom  and  Elsa  are  lots  of  fun.  We’ve  had 
grand  times  together  since  they  came. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

“Getting  Acquainted”  is  taken  from  Jack  and  Jill ,  a 
magazine  for  young  people.  The  story  was  written  by 
Jean  Ayer.  Some  pleasant  books  about  other  boys  and 
girls  of  today  are  Winter  Time  and  City  Friends,  by 
Blanche  J.  Dearborn  (these  are  very  easy  to  read)  ; 
Charlie  and  the  Surprise  House,  by  Helen  Hill  and 
Violet  Maxwell;  and  The  Three  Little  Warrens,  by 
Sarah  Wheelock. 


Which  Is  Right? 

Write  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  8.  Choose 
the  right  word  to  finish  each  sentence.  Write  the  word 
on  your  paper  after  the  number  of  the  sentence. 

1.  Larry  and  Jeru  Vance  were  very 

quiet,  lively,  sick,  neat 

2.  Aunt  Henrietta  was 

careless,  angry,  serious,  rough 

3.  Dad  seems  to  have  been 

cross,  gentle,  rich,  jolly 

4.  Mother  seems  to  have  been 

pleasant,  silly,  cruel,  noisy 

5.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  Tom  was 

asleep,  brave,  lonely,  lucky 


6.  The  story  says  that  Pepper  was 

careful,  smart,  lovely,  tall 

7.  When  the  twins  heard  what  Dad  said  at  breakfast, 
they  were 

furious,  honored,  helped,  surprised 

8.  The  mother  cat’s  name  makes  us  think  that  she  was 

gray,  yellow,  black,  pink 


Things  to  Do 


1.  Find  out  how  to  take  good  care  of  a  kitten.  How 
old  should  it  be  when  it  leaves  its  mother?  What  kinds 
of  food  are  good  for  it?  Should  you  brush  the  fur  of 
a  cat  or  kitten  often?  Why? 

2.  Each  word  in  the  first  list  below  has  a  word  that 
rhymes  with  it  in  the  second  list  and  another  in  the  third 
list.  Copy  the  first  list  and  write  after  each  word  the 
words  from  the  other  lists  that  rhyme  with  it.  After 
blows ,  you  should  write  hose  and  rose.  And  so  on. 


blows 

shawl 

post 

call 

grains 

stove 

dress 

hose 

such 

funny 

shines 

rose 

ham 

guess 

fall 

much 

honey 

rains 

pines 

drove 

lines 

toast 

clam 

press 

trains 

Dutch 

dam 

wove 

ghost 

money 
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Have  you  ever  seen  a  live  lobster?  If  you 
haven’t,  try  to  find  out  what  a  live  lobster  is  like. 
Knowing  about  lobsters  will  help  you  to  enjoy 
this  story.  It  is  about  a  real  little  girl  and  a  real 
little  boy. 


Juggins  lived  in  a  little  fishing  village  called 
Blue  Harbor.  She  lived  in  the  littlest  house  in 
the  village.  It  had  two  rooms  and  four  windows 
and  a  door,  and  a  little  green  pump  in  the  kitchen. 
She  washed  her  face  and  hands  and  teeth  at  the 
pump  every  morning.  Her  real  name  was  Lucy 
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Belle  Tibbetts,  but  her  Daddy  called  her  Juggins. 
He  said  she  was  as  brown  and  round  as  a  little 
brown  jug. 

Her  Daddy,  big  Tom  Tibbetts,  was  a  fisherman, 
and  so  was  Juggins.  Behind  the  house  by  the 
road  was  a  board  sign.  It  said: 

T.  TIBBETTS 

FRESH  LOBSTERS— LIVE  OR  BOILED 

and  under  it  was  nailed  a  small  shingle.  The 
shingle  said: 

L.  B.  TIBBETTS 
CUNNERS  FOR  CATS 
NICE  FAT  SNAILS  AND  ANGLEWORMS 
FOR  FISHERMEN 

Every  summer  morning  Juggins  and  Daddy 
rowed  out  of  the  harbor  in  the  big  dory,  to  pull 
up  their  lobster  traps.  When  it  rained  Juggins 
wore  a  little  sou’wester  and  a  slicker  just  like 
Daddy’s. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  Juggins’  lobster 
traps.  The  picture  on  page  105  shows  how  the 
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lobster  trap  looked  just  after  Juggins  and  her 
father  had  dropped  it  into  the  water.  It  is  right 
down  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  where  all  the 
lobsters  crawl  around. 

If  the  picture  were  bigger,  you  could  see  Jug¬ 
gins  and  Daddy.  They  are  in  the  dory  on  top  of 
the  water  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope.  They  are 
tying  the  rope  to  a  stick  of  wood  called  a  “lobster 
buoy.’’  The  buoy  will  float  on  top  of  the  water. 
They  can  see  it  floating  on  the  water.  It  will  tell 
them  where  the  trap  is.  The  next  morning  they 
will  come  out  to  the  buoy  and  pull  up  the  trap. 

Lobsters  are  beginning  to  go  in  through  the 
little  round  door  in  the  trap.  You  can  see  them 


in  the  picture.  Juggins  has  put  a  piece  of  fish 
inside  the  trap.  It  smells  very,  very  good  to  the 
lobsters.  Big  lobsters,  middle-sized  lobsters,  and 
baby  lobsters  will  soon  be  crawling  in.  They  do 
not  know  that  the  little  round  hole  is  a  trap  door. 
They  do  not  know  that  when  they  are  once  in¬ 
side  they  cannot  get  out  again.  That  is,  they 
cannot  get  out  until  Juggins  and  Daddy  come 
to  open  the  trap. 

Juggins  always  felt  sorry  for  the  baby  lobsters. 
"They  are  so  little,”  said  Juggins,  "I  wouldn’t  like 
to  have  anybody  boil  them  and  eat  them  up.” 

When  she  helped  Daddy  take  the  lobsters  out 
of  the  traps,  Juggins  always  stood  up  in  the  dory 
and  threw  the  babies  back  into  the  water.  She 
threw  them  far  away  from  the  traps. 

One  morning  when  Juggins  woke  up  she 
remembered,  even  before  she  opened  her  eyes, 
that  something  nice  was  going  to  happen.  On 
Mondays  after  breakfast  she  always  took  lobsters 
up  to  Mrs.  Eliot’s  big  gray  cottage  on  the  hill. 
Mrs.  Eliot  had  told  her  that  the  next  time  she 
came  she  would  find  a  surprise  waiting  for  her. 

This  was  the  day  for  her  to  go. 
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For  a  whole  week  Juggins  had  been  thinking 
about  that  surprise.  She  wondered  what  it  could 
be.  Daddy  had  had  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He 
acted  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it. 

“Is  it  a  real  surprise?”  said  Juggins  to  Daddy, 
“or  is  it  just  a  nice  fat  banana?” 

But  Daddy  would  not  say  a  word. 

And  now  it  was  Monday  morning. 

Juggins  pushed  back  her  patchwork  coverlet 
and  sat  up  in  bed.  The  little  bare  room  was  full 
of  bright  sunshine.  Daddy’s  bed  in  the  other 
corner  was  empty.  He  must  be  getting  their 
breakfast  now. 

Juggins  could  hear  something  sizzling  on 
the  wood  stove  in  the  kitchen.  She  knew  what 
it  was.  There  was  a  jolly  smell  of  fried  cunners 
all  through  the  little  house.  Cunners  are  little 
fish  that  smell  ever  so  good  when  they  are  cook¬ 
ing  for  breakfast.  Juggins  peeped  over  the  foot 
of  the  bed  into  the  kitchen.  She  did  not  see 
Daddy. 

She  got  up  and  ran  into  the  kitchen  to  find  him. 
But  he  was  not  there.  She  looked  out  between 
the  blue-checked  cotton  curtains  of  the  back 


window.  She  could  see  the  road,  and  the  green 
pasture  sloping  up  to  the  big  cottages  where  the 
summer  people  lived.  Sometimes  Daddy  went 
up  very  early  to  Mrs.  Eliot’s  with  mackerel  for 
her  breakfast.  But  there  was  no  one  on  the 

\ 

hill  now. 

Then  she  looked  out  between  the  blue-checked 
cotton  curtains  of  the  front  window.  There  he 
was,  coming  up  the  path  from  the  float,  with  a 
pail  of  something  in  his  hand. 

“Hello,”  called  Juggins  between  the  curtains. 

“Hello,  yourself,”  said  Daddy,  setting  the  pail 
down  under  the  window.  It  was  full  of  live  lob¬ 
sters,  all  green  and  wiggly.  Juggins  could  see 
them. 

“I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  up  with  the 
lobsters  myself  this  morning,”  said  Daddy.  He 
'was  looking  at  her  white  pajamas. 

“Oh,  no,”  cried  Juggins,  and  she  dashed  off  to 
wash  her  face  and  hands  and  teeth  at  the  little 
green  pump.  Then  she  scampered  into  the  bed¬ 
room  and  began  to  dress  as  fast  as  she  could.  She 
put  on  her  blue  shirt  and  her  fisherman’s  overalls, 
and  buckled  her  sandals.  Last  of  all,  she  tied  a 
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strip  of  blue  cotton  around  her  yellow  top-knot, 
to  keep  it  out  of  her  eyes. 

Then  she  ran  into  the  kitchen.  She  brought 
the  corn  muffins  and  her  rosebud  cup  from  the 
cupboard.  Daddy  took  the  cunners,  all  crisp 
and  brown,  from  the  stove.  Then  they  sat  down 
at  the  little  table  and  had  a  very  nice  breakfast. 

Juggins  had  caught  the  cunners  the  night  be¬ 
fore  with  her  own  little  fish  pole  and  line.  So,  of 
course,  they  were  very  fresh  indeed.  And  the 
milk  was  very  good,  too.  Daddy  had  to  fill  the 
rosebud  cup  three  times. 

When  they  had  eaten  all  the  breakfast,  they 
went  outside.  Daddy  took  the  lobsters  out  of  the 
pail  and  tied  them  together  with  a  piece  of  string. 
He  did  this  because  the  pail  was  too  heavy  for 
Juggins  to  carry  up  the  hill. 

There  were  six  middle-sized  lobsters  and  one 
big  grandfather  lobster.  Daddy  put  wooden 
plugs  in  their  claws  to  keep  them  from  snapping. 
Grandfather  Lobster  was  in  a  very  bad  temper 
indeed.  Anyone  could  see  that. 

Juggins  could  hardly  wait  for  Daddy  to  tie  the 
last  knot.  As  soon  as  the  lobsters  were  ready,  she 
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picked  up  the  string  and  walked  off  across  the 
grass.  She  wanted  to  run,  but  it  is  never  a  good 
plan  to  run  with  lobsters,  because  they  bump 
against  your  legs. 

Juggins  had  known  a  great  many  lobsters.  She 
was  not  a  bit  afraid  of  them.  But  these  lobsters 
were  very  snappy  ones. 

Juggins  walked  across  the  road,  and  up  the  little 
path  through  the  grassy  pasture.  As  she  went 
along  she  was  very  happy.  She  was  thinking  about 
the  surprise.  After  a  while  she  saw  that  the  plug 
had  dropped  from  one  of  Grandfather  Lobster’s 
claws.  It  must  have  been  caught  in  some  of  the 
underbrush  along  the  path  and  pulled  out. 

Juggins  put  down  the  lobsters  and  hunted  all 
around  in  the  bayberry  and  sweet  fern  and  moss 
for  the  plug.  But  she  could  not  find  it.  So 
she  picked  up  the  lobsters  and  started  on  again. 
Now  she  had  to  walk  more  slowly.  She  had  to 
hold  Grandfather  Lobster’s  snappy  claw  away 
from  her  legs. 

It  seemed  a  long  way  to  Mrs.  Eliot’s  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Juggins  began  to  be  afraid  that  she  would 
be  too  late  for  the  surprise. 
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At  last  the  big  gray  cottage  among  the  spruce 
trees  came  in  sight.  In  a  minute  Juggins  was 
knocking  at  the  kitchen  door.  She  knocked  and 
knocked  and  knocked,  but  nobody  came.  “Per¬ 
haps,”  thought  Juggins,  “Katie,  the  maid,  is 
giving  Mrs.  Eliot  her  breakfast  on  the  front 
porch.”  She  sometimes  did  when  the  sun  was 
bright  and  the  sea  blue. 

So  Juggins  put  her  lobsters  on  the  grass  by  the 
doorstep  and  went  around  to  the  front  of  the 
cottage.  When  she  came  to  the  porch,  there  was 
Mrs.  Eliot  at  a  little  table,  sipping  her  coffee. 
With  her  pretty  silk  dress  and  white  hair,  she 
looked  to  Juggins  just  like  a  queen.  And  there 
on  the  table  was  a  plate  of  nice  fat  bananas. 

“Good  morning,  Lucy  Belle,”  said  Mrs.  Eliot, 
smiling  down  at  Juggins.  “Are  you  our  lobster- 
man  this  morning?” 

“Yes’m,”  said  Juggins  with  her  hands  behind 
her. 

“And  have  you  seen  the  surprise  yet?”  said  Mrs. 
Eliot. 

“I  —  don’t  know,”  said  Juggins.  She  was  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  at  the  bananas. 
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Just  at  that  minute  something  happened. 

There  were  sudden  shrill  screams  from  the 
side  of  the  house.  Then  around  the  comer  came 
a  little  boy.  Juggins  had  never  seen  him  before, 
and  she  wondered  how  such  a  thin  little  boy  could 
make  such  a  loud  noise.  He  was  running  as  if 
something  very  bad  indeed  were  behind  him,  and 
something  was. 

“Why,  Joey!”  cried  Mrs.  Eliot  in  a  shocked 
voice.  She  got  up  quickly  from  her  chair.  “What 
is  the  matter,  Sonny?” 

“Oh,  oh,  oh!”  cried  Juggins. 

“Granny,  Granny,  Granny!”  cried  poor  Joey, 
scrambling  up  the  porch  steps.  “Takey  toff! 
Takey  toff!  Takey  toff!”  And  he  buried  his 
face  in  Mrs.  Eliot’s  skirt. 

And  there,  holding  fast  to  the  seat  of  Joey’s 
shorts,  was  Grandfather  Lobster,  with  all  the 
other  lobsters  trailing  behind  on  the  string! 

Juggins  scrambled  up  the  steps  after  Joey,  and 
took  hold  of  Grandfather  Lobster.  Then  she 
pulled  and  pulled  until  off  he  came.  But  he 
came  off  with  a  piece  of  Joey’s  shorts  held  tight 
in  his  claw. 


“Oh,  dear,”  said  Juggins,  looking  at  the  shorts 
with  a  very  scared  little  round  face. 

As  soon  as  Juggins  had  taken  off  Grandfather 
Lobster,  Joey  stopped  screaming.  He  felt  around 
behind  him  with  his  hand.  When  he  was  sure 
that  there  was  nothing  there  but  a  hole,  he  lifted 
his  head  from  Mrs.  Eliot’s  skirt  and  looked  at 
Juggins.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  he  began  to 
laugh.  She  was  still  holding  Grandfather  Lobster 


and  scolding  him  as  hard  as  she  could  for  tearing 
Joey’s  shorts. 

“Hello,”  said  Joey  to  Juggins,  "I’m  going  to 
stay  here  all  summer.  Can  you  play  with  me? 
I’m  the  s’prise!” 

And  Juggins  thought  he  was  a  fine  surprise! 

Some  Books  to  Read 

This  story  is  from  a  book  named  Here’s  Juggins ,  by 
Amy  Wentworth  Stone.  It  is  a  good  book  and  easy  to 
read.  It  tells  about  the  summer  adventures  of  Juggins 
and  Joey.  Happy  Harbor ,  by  George  and  Doris  Hau- 
man,  is  another  seashore  book.  It  is  about  a  boy  named 
Curly.  Two  good  books  about  adventures  at  sea  are 
Baby  Island,  by  Carol  Ryrie  Brink,  and  T ommy  Thatcher 
Goes  to  Sea,  by  Berta  and  Elmer  Hader.  A  book  about 
living  creatures  of  the  shore  is  Holiday  Shore ,  by  Edith 
Patch  and  Carroll  Fenton. 

Prove  It 

Look  at  these  sentences.  Copy  the  numbers  of  the 
sentences  on  a  paper.  After  each  number  write  some 
words  from  the  story.  The  words  you  write  should  show 
that  the  sentence  is  true.  For  example,  after  No.  2  you 
might  write,  “ Juggins  and  Daddy  were  up  in  a  dory  on 
top  of  the  water.” 
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1.  Juggins’s  father  was  a  large  man. 

2.  A  dory  is  a  kind  of  boat. 

3.  Lobsters  like  to  eat  other  fish. 

4.  A  cunner  is  not  a  large  fish. 

5.  Grass  grows  in  pastures. 

6.  A  lobster  can  hold  on  very  hard  with  its  claws. 

7.  Mrs.  Eliot  was  Joey’s  grandmother. 

8.  Joey  had  probably  not  been  very  well. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Have  a  class  talk  about  the  different  kinds  of 
shellfish.  See  how  many  kinds  you  can  name.  Be  able 
to  tell  something  about  each  kind. 

2.  Suppose  you  had  a  list  of  words  to  arrange  in  alpha¬ 
betic  order.  Suppose  the  words  all  began  with  the  same 
letter.  What  would  you  do?  You  would  arrange  them 
by  the  second  letter  in  each  word.  That  is  what  is  done 
in  the  dictionary.  Is  this  a  good  idea?  Why? 

Write  the  words  in  each  of  these  lists  in  alphabetic 
order.  Keep  the  three  lists  separate.  Remember  to  look 
at  the  second  letter  in  each  word. 


banana 

dresser 

shepherd 

bureau 

dory 

swamp 

Brazil 

deserts 

skate 

bottle 

dandelion 

strawberries 

bluebird 

dikes 

spider 

becomes 

dust 

seventh 

bird 

dye 

silkworm 
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SKIPPING  ALONG  ALONE 

Here  is  a  poem  about  a  child  who  was  living  near  the 
sea  or  staying  near  it  like  Juggins  or  Joey.  How  is  this 
child  different  from  the  one  in  the  poem  on  page  90? 
Can  you  think  of  any  reasons  why  they  might  feel 
differently?  Which  do  you  think  was  older? 

Oh,  how  I  love  to  skip  alone 

Along  the  beach  in  misty  weather; 

The  whole  world  seems  my  very  own  — 

Each  fluted  shell  and  glistening  stone, 

Each  wave  that  twirls  a  silver  feather. 

I  skip  along  so  brave  and  big 

Behind  the  sand  birds  gray  and  tiny, 

I  love  to  see  their  quick  feet  jig  — 

Each  leaves  a  mark,  neat  as  a  twig, 

Stamped  in  the  sand  so  clear  and  shiny. 


And  fine  and  faint  as  drops  of  spray 
I  hear  their  little  voices  calling, 

“Sweet,  sweet!  Sweet,  sweet!”  I  hear  them 
say  — 

I  love  to  skip  alone  and  play 

Along  the  sand  when  mist  is  falling. 


Some  Books  to  Read 

This  poem  is  from  a  charming  book  of  verse  named 
Skipping  Along  Alone.  The  author  is  Winifred  Welles. 
Another  book  that  has  many  poems  about  children  out 
of  doors  is  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  book. 
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THE  STOWAWAYS 

Do  you  know  what  a  stowaway  is?  If  you  don’t 
know,  try  to  guess  the  meaning  before  you  look 
up  the  word  in  the  “Short  Dictionary.’’  It  is  easier 
to  guess  the  meaning  if  you  divide  the  word  like 
this,  stow  away. 

1.  THE  GAME 

Hazel  French  was  eight  years  old.  She  had  been 
living  in  Weston  only  a  few  months.  Her  best 
friend  there  was  Katharine  Bradford.  Katharine’s 
father  was  a  very  pleasant  doctor  —  the  kind  of 
doctor  people  are  always  glad  to  see  when  they 
are  ill. 

Katharine’s  brother  William  was  a  jolly  boy, 
who  got  into  a  good  deal  of  mischief.  This 
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worried  his  sister,  for  Katharine  was  a  very  good 
child.  But  Hazel  liked  to  play  with  William. 
He  was  just  her  age,  and  he  had  fine  ideas  for 
games. 

One  Saturday  in  February,  Hazel  said,  “Mother, 
may  I  go  to  Katharine’s  this  afternoon?  I  am  sure 
she  will  be  at  home.” 

“You  had  better  telephone  first,”  said  her 
mother. 

The  line  was  busy,  as  was  often  the  case  in  the 
doctor’s  house.  After  trying  it  two  or  three  times, 
Hazel  decided  to  start  without  waiting  any  longer. 

If  Katharine  was  out,  she  could  come  back. 

Katharine  lived  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away;  ^ 
so  Hazel  soon  reached  the  house. 

The  doctor’s  car  stood  near  the  garage.  Snow 
was  piled  up  on  either  side  of  the  driveway.  Not 
a  leaf  was  left  on  the  big  mulberry  tree.  Hazel 
passed  a  snow  man  under  the  tree  and  walked 
briskly  along.  William  saw  her  coming  and  met 
her  at  the  door  with  a  cheerful  welcome. 

“Hello,  Hazel,”  he  said.  “Katharine  and 
Mother  have  gone  to  do  some  shopping.  But 
they’ll  be  back  before  long.” 
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Hazel  was  disappointed.  She  was  uncertain 
whether  to  come  in  and  wait,  or  go  home. 

“Come  in  and  play  with  me  until  Katharine 
gets  back,”  said  William. 

“What  can  we  play?”  Hazel  asked,  as  she  en¬ 
tered  the  house. 

“You  think  up  a  game  this  time,  Hazel,”  said 
William.  “Think  of  something  new,  something 
we  have  never  played  before.” 

“I  tell  you  what  let’s  play,”  said  Hazel.  “Let’s 
play  this  house  is  a  ship  and  that  I’m  the  captain 
and  that  you  are  a  stowaway.  Father  was  reading 
in  the  paper  about  a  boy  that  got  on  board  a  ship 
and  wasn’t  found  until  he  was  part  way  across  the 
Atlantic.  So  of  course  they  couldn’t  put  him  off. 
It  was  very  exciting.  You  can  hide,  and  I’ll  try 
to  find  you.  There  is  a  terrible  storm.  See  how 
the  ship  rocks.” 

She  sat  down  in  a  rocking-chair  and  rocked  back 
and  forth  violently. 

“I’ll  cover  my  ears  and  shut  my  eyes  so  I  can’t 
hear  what  way  you  are  going,  or  see  you.”  She 
shut  her  eyes  and  put  her  hands  over  her  ears  as 
she  spoke. 
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{  William  crept  softly  to  the  stairway  and  then 

upstairs.  He  hid  in  the  closet  of  the  spare  room. 
He  climbed  up  on  one  of  the  shelves  and  covered 
himself  with  a  comforter.  The  closet  was  rather 
stuffy,  for  it  was  not  a  large  one.  Still,  a  stowaway 
couldn’t  expect  to  be  comfortable. 

Meanwhile  Hazel  was  looking  behind  all  the 
curtains  and  into  all  the  closets  on  the  ground 
floor  and  under  the  tables  and  couches.  She  even 
went  into  the  kitchen.  Maria,  the  pleasant-faced 
cook,  had  just  finished  washing  the  dishes.  Hazel 
was  a  favorite  with  her. 
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“Can  I  do  anything  for  you?”  asked  Maria 
kindly. 

“I  just  wondered  if  William  was  hiding  here,” 
said  Hazel.  “We  are  playing  a  game.” 

“No,  I  haven’t  seen  him  for  some  time.” 

“I’ve  looked  everywhere  on  this  floor  except  in 
the  doctor’s  office.  I  didn’t  want  to  bother  the 
doctor.  I  suppose  William  is  hiding  upstairs.” 

“If  there’s  a  place  where  you  would  never  think 
of  looking,  that’s  where  he  is  tucked  away,”  said 
Maria. 

Hazel  had  never  been  in  any  of  the  rooms  up¬ 
stairs  except  Katharine’s.  The  living  room  on 
the  ground  floor  was  the  children’s  playroom.  It 
did  not  seem  polite  to  open  doors  and  wander 
about  in  people’s  bedrooms.  But  she  had  to  do 
it  if  she  was  to  find  William. 

So  she  went  from  room  to  room  looking  under 
beds  and  in  closets.  She  even  looked  in  a  large 
bureau  drawer.  No  William  was  to  be  found. 

At  last  she  opened  the  door  of  the  spare  room. 
She  was  sure  it  was  the  spare  room  as  soon  as  she 
saw  it,  for  everything  was  in  perfect  order.  She 
liked  the  pictures  and  the  pale  green  of  the  walls. 
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She  noticed  almost  at  once  that  the  door  of  the 
closet  was  open  about  an  inch.  William  had 
opened  the  door  to  let  in  a  little  air. 

Hazel  flung  the  door  open  expecting  to  see  him 
standing  inside,  but  there  was  no  William  to  be 
seen.  There  was  nothing  there  except  a  pink 
comforter  on  one  of  the  shelves  and  a  raincoat 
on  another.  She  was  going  to  close  the  door 
when  the  comforter  seemed  to  laugh.  She  went 
back  and  pounced  on  it.  It  moved  about  in  a 
strange  way. 

“So,  I  have  found  you  at  last!”  she  said  in  a 
stern  voice.  “You  shall  be  severely  punished.  I  ^ 
have  not  decided  whether  to  put  you  in  irons  for 
the  rest  of  the  voyage  or  not.  I  think  perhaps  it 
will  be  best  to  leave  you  where  you  are  as  I  have 
no  dungeons.  I  can  lock  you  in,  and  bring  you 
food  now  and  then.” 

She  spoke  in  such  severe  tones  that  William  felt 
as  if  she  might  really  do  what  she  said.  It  would 
not  have  been  easy,  though,  for  the  spare-room 
closet  didn’t  have  a  lock.  But  William  took  no 
chances.  He  ran  past  Hazel  and  tore  downstairs. 
Hazel  ran  after  him. 
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“It’s  my  turn  to  hide  now.  You  can  be  the 
captain,’’  she  said. 

After  some  thought,  she  hid  behind  one  of  the 
long  velvet  curtains  at  the  parlor  windows.  The 
parlor  was  a  room  that  was  used  only  in  the 
evening  and  for  callers.  So  William  might  not 
think,  at  first,  of  looking  there. 

But  William  was  soon  clattering  about  the  par¬ 
lor,  looking  behind  the  brown  couch  and  into  a 
closet  that  held  books  and  magazines.  At  last  he 
began  to  look  behind  the  window  curtains.  Then 
Hazel  crept  out  from  her  hiding  place  and  gave 
herself  up.  . 

“Here  I  am.  Captain  Bradford,”  she  said  in  a 
mocking  voice.  “I  am  enjoying  the  voyage 
immensely.  I  thank  you  for  a  fine  trip.” 

“Don’t  thank  me,  you  rascal,”  said  the  captain. 
“I  didn’t  invite  you  to  sail  on  my  ship.  I  shall 
see  that  you  are  put  in  prison.” 

“I  am  no  rascal,”  said  the  stowaway.  “I  am  just 
a  boy  in  search  of  adventure.” 

“You  look  like  a  girl  to  me,”  said  the  captain. 

“I  am  disguised,”  said  the  stowaway.  “These 
are  my  sister’s  clothes.” 
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It  was  now  William’s  turn  to  hide.  He  stole 
out  of  the  house,  and  climbed  into  the  back  seat 
of  the  doctor’s  car.  “She’ll  never  think  of  looking 
for  me  here,’’  he  thought. 

Hazel,  however,  even  with  her  ears  covered  had 
heard  him  open  and  close  the  front  door.  It  was 
a  heavy  door  and  made  a  good  deal  of  noise. 

“It  really  isn’t  fair,”  she  said  to  herself.  “The 
house  is  the  ship.  A  stowaway  can’t  hide  in  the 
sea.  He  isn’t  a  sea  gull.  Out-of-doors  is  sea. 
Still,  the  garage  might  be  another  boat.  Probably 
William  jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  another 
boat.” 

She  was  crossing  the  snowy  avenue  to  go  to  the 
garage.  But  her  eye  fell  on  the  doctor’s  car.  Per- 


haps  William  was  inside.  She  climbed  up  on  the 
step  and  saw  him  covering  himself  with  a  blanket. 

“Ha,  ha!  I  thought  I’d  find  you  here,”  she 
said,  “but  it  isn’t  fair  to  leave  the  ship!” 

“I  decided  to  take  to  an  automobile,”  said 
William.  “Let’s  be  stowaways  in  Father’s  car. 
He’s  going  to  Fort  Ray  —  that’s  fifteen  miles  — 
to  see  a  patient.  I  heard  him  tell  Mother. 
Get  in.  We’ll  both  be  stowaways.  Father’ll  have 
the  surprise  of  his  life  when  we  bob  up  from  the 
back  of  the  car.” 

Hazel  got  in.  She  thought  what  fun  it  would 
be,  when  they  were  well  on  their  way,  to  spring 
up  and  say,  “Good  afternoon,  Dr.  Bradford.  It’s 
a  nice  day  for  a  ride,  isn’t  it?” 

2.  THE  JOKE 

It  was  close  quarters  for  two  in  the  bottom  of 
the  car.  The  blanket  was  warm,  and  the  children 
did  not  put  it  over  their  heads  at  once. 

Hazel  wanted  to  change  her  position;  so  she  sat 
up  on  the  back  seat.  “I  can  get  down  when  I  hear 
the  front  door  shut,”  she  said. 

“Better  not  risk  it,”  said  William. 
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The  door  opened  as  he  spoke,  and  Hazel  quickly 
got  down  from  the  seat.  The  doctor  fairly  flew 
down  the  snowy  walk.  He  must  have  been  late, 
for  he  seemed  to  be  taking  out  his  watch. 

“Hardly  time  to  stop  for  Katharine,”  he  said 
aloud.  “But  she  will  be  disappointed  if  I  don’t 
take  her.  She’s  a  good  child.  Very  different  from 
William.” 

Hazel  pressed  William’s  hand  as  he  spoke.  She 
had  not  known  that  the  doctor  had  the  habit  of 
talking  to  himself. 

Dr.  Bradford  seemed  to  be  looking  at  one  of 
the  tires.  Then  he  started  off.  It  took  the  doctor  ^ 
only  a  moment  to  whisk  his  car  out  of  the 
driveway  and  around  the  corner.  He  got  out 
when  he  reached  the  shops  on  Main  Street.  He 
must  have  gone  to  look  for  Katharine,  for  she 
came  back  with  him. 

As  they  reached  the  car  the  doctor  said,  “Would 
you  rather  sit  behind  or  in  front  with  me?” 

There  was  an  awful  moment  of  waiting.  If  she 
chose  to  sit  behind,  all  would  be  over  for  the  stow¬ 
aways.  Their  joke  would  be  spoiled,  and  they 
would  probably  be  sent  home. 
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“Of  course  I’ll  sit  in  front  with  you,  Father,” 
said  Katharine. 

Then  they  were  off,  going  swiftly  along  the  road 
through  the  town  and  on  toward  the  next  village. 
It  seemed  safe  for  the  stowaways  to  uncover  their 
faces.  They  heard  the  shouts  of  children  who 
skated  on  a  pond.  Hazel  longed  to  raise  her  head 
and  look  at  the  skaters.  But  William  nudged  her 
to  stay  as  she  was.  To  cheer  her,  he  gave  her 
some  mints  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

They  must  be  going  under  the  covered  bridge 
now.  There  was  no  sound  of  running  water  so 
the  river  must  be  frozen.  Presently  the  people  on 
the  front  seat  raised  their  voices.  They  had  been 
talking  in  low  tones,  but  now  they  could  be 
distinctly  heard. 

“Yes,”  said  the  doctor,  “your  brother  William 
is  certainly  a  troublesome  child.  He’s  always  in 
some  kind  of  mischief.  I  sometimes  think  he’s  the 
most  mischievous  boy  in  town.” 

William  gripped  Hazel’s  hand.  She  was  sorry 
for  him. 

“Do  you  know,  Katharine,”  the  doctor  con¬ 
tinued,  “I  am  not  sure  that  your  new  friend,  Hazel 
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French,  has  a  very  good  influence  over  you  and 
William.  They  call  her  Witch  Hazel  at  home.” 

“I  sometimes  think  myself  that  she  may  not  be 
as  good  for  my  character  as  the  Martin  twins  are,” 
said  Katharine. 

Hazel  was  ready  to  cry.  How  dreadful  to  hear 
her  best  friend  talking  in  this  wayl  William  was 
very  quiet.  But  Hazel  knew  he  felt  as  badly  as 
she  did. 

Just  then  the  doctor  turned.  “You  passengers 
in  the  back  had  better  sit  up  and  be  comfortable,” 
he  said  in  a  loud,  cheerful  voice. 

Then  he  and  Katharine  began  to  laugh. 

‘‘Did  you  know  we  were  in  the  car  all  the  time?” 
cried  William. 

“Yes;  I  was  at  the  window  when  you  got  in.” 

“Did  you  know  I  was  here?”  Hazel  asked. 


“Oh,  yes,  Hazel.  But  I  thought  Katharine  and 
I  could  play  the  game,  whatever  it  was,  as  well  as 
you  and  William  could.” 

“And  you  said  those  things  just  for  fun?  You 
didn’t  mean  them?”  William  asked. 

“No,  I  didn’t  mean  them,  William.  If  you 
behave  well,  there’ll  be  no  danger  of  my  ever 
meaning  them,”  said  his  father. 

“And  you  don’t  really  think  that  I  am  a  bad 
influence,  do  you,  Katharine?”  Hazel  asked. 

“No,”  said  Katharine,  laughing.  “Of  course  I 
don’t,  Hazel.  I  like  you  better  than  any  other  girl 
I  know.  But  Father  and  I  didn’t  want  you  and 
William  to  have  all  the  fun.” 

After  that,  Hazel  and  William  really  enjoyed 
the  ride. 


Some  Books  to  Read 

“The  Stowaways”  is  from  an  interesting  book  by  Eliza 
Orne  White,  named  The  Green  Door.  Other  good 
stories  about  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  The  Caravan  of 
Nick  and  Dick ,  by  A.  I.  Gates,  F.  T.  Baker,  and  C.  C. 
Peardon;  City  Friends ,  by  Blanche  J.  Dearborn;  Down , 
Down  the  Mountain ,  by  Ellis  Credle;  and  Roundabout , 
by  Alice  Dalgliesh.  You  would  enjoy  any  of  these. 


Matching  Words 


The  first  column  below  is  made  up  of  words  used  in 
“The  Stowaways.”  The  second  column  is  made  up  of 
words  that  have  the  same  meaning  or  almost  the  same 
meaning  as  the  words  in  the  first  column.  Pick  out 
the  words  that  have  the  same  meaning  and  write 
them  together  on  a  paper.  You  should  start  like  this: 


.  briskly  — 

1. 

-  quickly. 
briskly 

sick 

2. 

decided 

effect 

3- 

distinctly 

scene 

4- 

ill 

stern 

5* 

immensely 

frightful 

6. 

influence 

furiously 

7- 

severe 

determined 

8. 

terrible 

clearly 

9- 

view 

greatly 

10. 

violently 

quickly 

Things  to  Do 

Answer  these  questions  as  well  as  you  can.  You  may 
write  your  answers  if  your  teacher  prefers. 

1.  Was  it  fair  of  the  doctor  and  Katharine  to  treat 
Hazel  and  William  as  they  did  or  was  it  unfair?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  Did  anyone  ever  play  a  joke  on  you?  If  so,  tell 
about  it  and  tell  whether  you  think  it  was  a  fair  joke  or 
an  unfair  one.  Give  reasons. 
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MAGIC 

Oh,  a  bottle  of  ink,  a  bottle  of  ink! 

What’s  bottled  up  in  a  bottle  of  ink? 

Princes  and  ponies  and  pirates  and  bees, 
Pixies  and  brownies  and  magical  keys, 

Lions  and  tigers  and  ladies  and  knights, 
Colorful  peeps  at  most  marvelous  sights, 
Witches  and  giants  and  fairies  and  fays, 
Heroes  who  lived  in  the  far-away  days  — 
More  wonderful  things  than  you  ever  could 
think 

All  bottled  up  in  a  bottle  of  ink! 

Some  Books  to  Read 

The  author  of  “Magic”  is  Blanche  Jennings  Thomp¬ 
son.  Two  fine  collections  of  poems  made  by  Miss 
Thompson  are  Silver  Pennies  and  More  Silver  Pennies. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  these. 
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AN  INK  STORY 

Aunt  Josephine  had  been  writing  letters  on  the 
porch.  She  came  in  and  went  to  Mother’s  desk 
to  fill  her  fountain  pen. 

“When  I  was  in  Boston  last  week,”  she  said,  “I 
visited  an  ink  factory.” 

“When  I  was  fishing  last  summer,”  said  Daddy, 
“I  caught  an  ink  factory.” 

Dad  is  always  joking.  So  John  and  Peter  and 
I  all  shouted,  “O  Daddy,  you  didnt!” 

Aunt  Josephine  was  surprised,  too.  She  said, 
“Did  you  really?  Tell  us  about  it.” 

“Tell  us  about  the  ink  factory  first,”  said  Dad. 
“I  never  visited  one.  Probably  the  children  know 
more  about  how  ink  is  made  than  I  do.” 
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Go  ahead,  Auntie,”  John  and  Peter  and  I 
said  all  together. 

We  really  wanted  to  hear  Dad’s  story,  because 
his  stories  are  so  often  funny  ones.  But  Aunt 
Josephine  was  company  and  we  wanted  to  be 
polite.  Anyhow,  we  like  her. 

“Well,”  said  Aunt  Josephine,  “while  I  was  in 
Boston,  I  read  some  letters  that  my  great-grand¬ 
mother  wrote  when  she  was  a  young  girl.  They 
were  very  interesting  and  they  were  easy  to  read, 
too,  for  they  were  written  in  a  beautiful,  fine, 
clear  handwriting.  There  were  no  blots  or 
rubbed-out  places.  They  were  the  neatest 
looking  letters  I  ever  saw. 

“One  of  the  letters,  though,  was  hard  to  read. 
The  ink  was  much  paler  than  in  the  others.  In 
it  great-grandmother  said  that  she  had  not  been 
able  to  get  any  ink  powder.  She  had  made  ink  by 
soaking  some  swamp-maple  bark  in  water,  boiling 
the  water,  and  adding  something  called  copperas. 
It  was  this  ink  that  had  faded. 

“In  those  days,  it  seems,  people  made  all  the 
ink  they  used.  When  children  went  to  school, 
each  child  had  to  take  his  own  ink  and  ink  bottle 
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from  home.  My  great-grandmother’s  ink  bottle 
was  made  out  of  part  of  a  cow’s  horn.  We  still 
have  it  at  home.  We  have  a  box,  too,  in  which  she 
kept  sand  to  shake  on  a  page  of  writing  to  dry  the 
ink.  People  used  to  use  sand  in  this  way  before 
they  had  blotting  paper. 

“Reading  those  old  letters  started  me  thinking 
about  ink.  So  one  day  I  went  to  visit  an  ink 
factory. 

“A  very  pleasant  man  —  a  Mr.  Hicks  —  took  me 
over  the  factory.  He  told  me  a  great  deal  about 
ink. 
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“On  the  top  floor  of  the  factory  there  are  big 
tanks.  Here  the  ink  is  mixed.  When  the  ink  is 
ready,  it  goes  through  pipes  to  very  large  vats  on 
a  floor  below.  These  vats  together  hold  sixty 
thousand  gallons. 

“The  ink  is  kept  in  the  vats  for  a  while.  This 
gives  any  bits  of  waste  matter  in  it  time  to  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vats.  Then  the  ink  is  allowed 
to  run  on.  It  runs  through  other  pipes  to  the  Ail¬ 
ing  machines. 

“The  bottles  are  Ailed,  corked,  and  labeled  by 
machines.  It  is  fun  to  see  a  very  busy  machine 
reach  up,  take  down  labels,  put  glue  on  these,  and 
then  stick  them  on  bottles. 

“After  this,  the  bottles  are  ready  for  packing  in 
boxes.  The  boxes  are  sent  all  over  the  world. 
They  go  to  France  and  China,  to  Holland  and  the 
Fiji  Islands,  and  to  all  the  countries  in  between.” 

“Does  the  ink  really  go  to  the  Fiji  Islands?” 
asked  Peter. 

“Yes,”  said  Aunt  Josephine.  “Mr.  Hicks  told 
me  they  had  some  large  orders  for  blue  ink  from 
one  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  They  found  out,  though, 
that  the  people  on  the  island  were  not  writing 
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letters  with  the  ink.  They  were  using  it  to  dye 
their  straw  hats.” 

“I  should  think  they  would  have  liked  some  red 
ink,  too,”  I  said. 

“Did  the  people  at  the  factory  make  the  ink  the 
way  your  great-grandmother  made  it?”  asked 
John. 

“They  make  some  of  their  ink  in  a  way  quite 
like  that,”  said  Aunt  Josephine,  “but  they  don’t 
use  maple  bark.  They  use  logwood  chips.  These 
are  much  better  than  maple  bark.  Logwood 
comes  from  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
People  who  want  ink  in  large  quantities  and  do  ^ 
not  need  a  very  lasting  ink  buy  this  kind.  The 
ink  you  use  in  school  is  logwood  ink. 

“The  factory  I  visited  makes  several  hundred 
different  kinds  of  ink  and  makes  them  in  many 
different  ways.  Of  course  they  didn’t  tell  me  how 
they  made  all  the  different  kinds. 

“The  ink  that  lasts  the  longest  without  fading 
is  made  from  nut  galls.  The  galls  are  found  on 
oak  and  willow  trees.  A  gall  fly  makes  a  little  hole 
in  the  twig  of  a  tree  and  lays  eggs  there.  This 
seems  to  hurt  the  tree  and  a  lump  grows  over  the 
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spot  where  the  eggs  have  been  laid.  These  lumps 
are  nut  galls.  You  can  find  them  in  the  woods 
if  you  look  for  them. 

“The  ink  is  made  in  some  such  way  as  this:  The 
galls  are  cut  from  the  tree  before  the  young 
insect  comes  out.  They  are  crushed  and  then 
soaked  in  water  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
water  is  all  strained  off  and  something  called 
copperas  is  added  to  it.  My  great-grandmother 
used  copperas,  too,  you  remember. 

“This  mixture  makes  ink.  A  little  glue  is  put 
in  so  that  the  ink  will  not  be  too  thin  and  a  little 
carbolic  acid  is  added,  too.  Carbolic  acid  kills 
germs.  It  keeps  the  ink  from  getting  moldy. 

“This  kind  of  ink  has  been  made  for  hundreds 
of  years.  It  was  being  used  when  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  America.  Writing  that  was  done  with 
gall  ink  before  Columbus  sailed  is  still  clear  and 
easy  to  read.  So  you  see  what  good  ink  it  is.” 

“Could  we  make  some  ink?”  I  asked. 

“It  would  probably  be  cheaper  to  buy  it,”  said 
Aunt  Josephine.  “But  you  could  make  it.  You 
would  need  a  pound  of  nut  galls  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  There  are  directions  for  making  ink  in 
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your  encyclopedia  under  the  word  Ink.  They  tell 
how  much  of  each  thing  to  put  in  and  what  to  do. 

“Secret  inks  are  interesting,”  she  went  on. 
“They  are  the  kind  that  do  not  show  on  paper  un¬ 
til  they  have  been  heated  or  treated  in  some  other 
special  way.  Spies  sometimes  use  secret  inks  in 
war  time  so  that  their  messages  cannot  be  read  by 
the  enemy.  If  you  want  to  see  how  such  inks 
work,  write  on  a  paper  with  lemon  juice,  let  the 
juice  dry,  and  then  heat  the  paper.  You  can’t  see 
the  letters  till  they  have  been  heated.” 

“I’d  like  to  try  that,”  said  Peter. 

“Was  gall  ink  the  only  kind  people  used  very 
long  ago?”  I  asked. 

“No,  India  ink  is  another  old  kind,”  said  Aunt 
Josephine,  “probably  older  than  gall  ink.  It  is 
made  from  lamp  black  —  a  kind  of  soot  —  mixed 
with  glue  and  water.  It  lasts  very  well.  Artists 
use  it  to  make  black  and  white  drawings.  Work 
done  in  India  ink  will  not  run  if  water  is  dropped 
on  it.  It  is  sometimes  called  China  ink.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  use  it.” 

I’ve  seen  it  in  the  Chinese  laundry,”  said  John. 
“They  use  it  with  a  brush  —  not  with  a  pen.” 
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“Yes,  so  do  the  Japanese,”  said  Aunt  Josephine. 
Then  she  turned  to  Daddy.  “What  was  the  story 
you  were  going  to  tell  us?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  I,  “how  about  that  ink  factory 
you  caught,  Dad?” 

“Well,”  said  Dad,  “I  did  catch  an  ink  factory. 
Last  summer  when  I  was  in  Italy,  I  went  fishing. 
We  caught  one  fish  that  seemed  to  have  dark 
water  all  around  him.  When  we  got  him  into  the 
boat,  we  found  that  we  had  a  cuttle-fish.  He  is  a 


queer-looking  creature  with  ten  arms  —  or  legs  — 
growing  out  around  his  head.  He  walks  on  these 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  his  head  down. 
He’s  a  little  hard  to  describe  because  he  doesn’t 
look  like  anything  else.  But  you  can  find  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  him  in  the  encyclopedia. 

“The  cuttle-fish  has  a  bag  in  his  body  filled 
with  a  dark  brown  fluid.  He  squirts  this  out  to 
make  the  water  dark  around  him  so  that  his 
enemies  can’t  see  him.  It  is  his  way  of  taking  care 
of  himself  in  times  of  danger. 

“This  ink  bag  can  be  taken  out  and  the  ink 
dried.  It  then  forms  a  powder.  This  powder  is 
used  in  coloring  a  brown  paint  that  artists  use. 
The  paint  is  called  sepia.  The  powder  can  also 
be  used  to  make  ink.  The  ink  powder  that  your 
great-grandmother  used,  Josephine,  must  have 
come  from  a  cuttle-fish.  And  that,’’  said  Dad,  “is 
my  story.’’ 

“It’s  a  good  story,’’  said  John.  “Now  I  have 
two  things  to  look  up  in  the  encyclopedia  —  how 
to  make  ink  and  how  a  cuttle-fish  looks.’’ 

“I  wonder  if  Mother  has  any  lemons,’’  said 
Peter.  “I  want  to  write  a  secret  letter.’’ 
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“Then  you’ll  be  writing  a  letter  with  lemon 
aid,”  said  Dad. 

It  took  us  a  minute  to  see  the  joke.  Then  we 
all  said,  “Oh,  yes  — a-i-d !”  at  the  same  time. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  with  the  secret  let¬ 
ters.  My  teacher  let  the  children  at  school  write 
some  with  lemon  juice.  We  couldn’t  read  what 
they  said  till  we  had  ironed  the  papers  with  a 
warm  flatiron.  If  we  can  find  some  oak  galls,  we 
are  going  to  make  real  ink. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

This  story  was  written  by  Jean  Ayer.  If  you  would 
like  to  read  more  about  ink,  you  will  find  a  good  deal 
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in  any  encyclopedia  that  tells  about  common  things.  You 
will  find  directions  for  making  ink  in  the  one  called  The 
World  Book .  A  book  that  tells  about  the  making  of  ink, 
pencils,  paper,  and  other  things  that  we  use  every  day  is 
Modern  Aladdins  and  Their  Magic,  by  Charles  E.  Rush 
and  Amy  Winslow.  Two  books  that  tell  about  the  days 
when  ink,  and  candles,  and  soap,  and  other  useful  things 
were  made  at  home  are  Boys  and  Girls  of  Colonial  Days, 
by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey,  and  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life, 
by  Florence  Bass. 

Which  Is  Right? 

Write  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  5.  Read  the 
questions  and  answers  and  write  on  your  paper,  after  the 
number  of  each  question,  the  correct  answer  for  that 
question. 

1.  Where  did  people  make  ink  long  ago? 

In  stores.  At  home. 

In  factories.  At  school. 

2.  Where  is  ink  made  today? 

At  home.  In  factories. 

At  school.  In  stores. 

3.  From  what  is  the  ink  that  lasts  longest  made? 

Logwood  chips.  Nut  galls. 

Swamp-maple  bark.  Ink  powder. 

4.  What  is  “secret  ink”? 

Ink  made  by  a  secret  process. 
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Ink  that  cannot  be  seen  till  it  is  treated  in  some 


special  way. 

Ink  made  from  logwood  chips. 
Ink  that  is  used  to  dye  hats. 


5.  What  is  the  coloring  called  that  is  made  from  cuttle¬ 
fish  powder? 


Lemon  juice. 
Copperas. 


Moss  green. 
Sepia. 


Things  to  Do 


1 .  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  try  writing  a  secret  letter 
with  lemon  juice.  Do  not  plan  to  write  a  long  letter, 
for  lemon  juice  does  not  flow  freely.  Use  a  fairly  smooth 
paper  and  a  clean  pen.  It  is  easier  if  you  print  the  let¬ 
ters.  Put  the  paper  aside  till  the  lemon  juice  is  dry. 
When  you  want  to  read  the  letter,  iron  it  with  a  warm 
flatiron. 

2.  Find  these  pages  in  “An  Ink  Story.”  Copy  the 
letters  on  a  paper  and  put  the  page  numbers  after 
the  letters. 

On  what  page  does  it  say  that  — 

a.  Great-grandmother  used  ink  powder. 

b.  The  ink  bottles  in  the  factory  are  filled. 


corked,  and  labeled  by  machinery. 

c.  Sepia  is  a  kind  of  brown  paint. 

d.  Secret  inks  are  interesting. 

e.  Nut  galls  are  found  on  oak  and  willow  trees. 
/.  A  cuttle-fish  has  ten  legs. 
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SETTING  BACK  THE  CLOCK 

One  evening  after  supper  the  Martin  family  had 
settled  down  to  read  in  the  living  room.  Every¬ 
one  was  feeling  very  comfortable.  They  might 
have  become  sleepy,  if  Sue  had  not  looked  up 
from  her  history  book  to  say,  “I  wonder  what  it 
was  like  here  two  hundred  years  ago.” 

No  one  said  anything  for  a  few  minutes;  but 
Father  was  thinking  about  what  Sue  had  said. 
Presently  he  interrupted  the  quiet  by  saying, 
“Jimmie,  please  bring  me  the  little  clock  from  the 
desk.” 

Jimmie  brought  it,  wondering. 
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“Now,”  said  Father,  “let’s  turn  back  the  hands 
of  the  clock  two  hundred  years.” 

Everybody’s  eyes  flew  open! 

Everybody  stared  at  Father. 

“It’s  a  new  game,”  he  said.  “Time  is  going  to 
turn  back  tonight.  Sue,  put  out  the  lights.  We 
are  going  to  pretend  it  is  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Think  of  what  living  would  be  like  in  this  coun¬ 
try  then.  As  soon  as  you  have  put  yourselves 
back,  tell  me  what  you  see.” 

Mother  was  the  quickest  at  this  game  of  make 
believe. 

» 

“I’m  back  there,”  said  she.  “We  are  living  in 
a  little  hut  made  of  logs  —  a  log  cabin.  It  has 
only  one  room.  Outside  of  the  cabin  is  a  clearing 
of  land.  I  can  see  the  stumps  of  the  trees  we 
have  cut  down.  The  forest  is  close  by.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Jimmie,  “I  can  see  that,  and 
there  are  Indians  in  the  forest.” 

“Then  I’ll  stay  in  the  clearing!”  said  Sue. 

“Scare  cat!”  said  Jimmie.  “I’m  going  into  the 
forest.  Someone  will  have  to  shoot  wild  turkeys 
and  rabbits  and  deer.  We’ve  got  to  have  food. 
I  mean  to  find  some.” 
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“I  am  looking  around  our  one  big  room,”  went 
on  Mother.  “Our  table  is  a  long  board,  and  our 
chairs  are  wooden  benches.” 

“There’s  a  candle  on  the  table,”  said  Sue. 

“You  helped  me  make  that  candle,  Sue,”  said 
Mother.  “We  hung  a  piece  of  string  down  in  a 
tin  mold,  and  poured  melted  tallow  around  it,  or 
we  dipped  the  strings  in  melted  tallow.  Soon 
the  fat  hardened  around  the  strings.  Then  we 
had  candles  for  use  at  niedit.” 


“There  is  a  fire  in  a  big  open  fireplace,”  said 
Father.  “Jimmie  and  I  cut  the  wood  for  it. 
Mother  cooked  our  supper  of  corn-meal  mush  in 
an  iron  pot  over  the  fire.” 

“We  had  some  maple  sugar  on  the  mush  —  at 
least  I  hope  we  did!”  cried  Sue. 

“I  shall  be  spinning  the  yarn  for  your  stockings 
and  other  clothes  by  the  light  of  the  fire  this  eve¬ 
ning,”  added  Mother. 

“I  can  see  your  spinning  wheel.  It  is  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  of  the  room,”  said  Jimmie. 

“By  the  way,  Jimmie,”  Mother  went  on,  “to¬ 
morrow  I  am  going  to  make  soap.  I  do  this  twice 
a  year,  you  know.  I  shall  make  it  out  of  doors. 
You  must  get  a  big  pile  of  wood  ready,  and  keep 
up  the  fire  under  the  soap  kettle.” 

“All  right,”  said  Jimmie.  “That’s  a  job  I  like.” 

“Have  you  saved  enough  fat  for  the  soap?” 
asked  Father. 

“Yes,”  said  Mother,  “I’ve  been  saving  all  the 
fat  we  could  spare  all  winter.  I  have  about  thirty 
pounds.” 

“It’s  a  good  thing  Father  shot  that  bear,”  said 
Sue.  “We  got  a  lot  of  fat  from  him.” 


“Thirty  pounds  should  be  enough  for  a  barrel 
of  soft  soap,”  said  Father. 

“I  hope  you  have  made  plenty  of  lye,  Father,” 
said  Mother. 

“Lye?”  said  Sue.  “What  is  lye?” 

“Haven’t  you  seen  me  pouring  water  into  that 
big  barrel  of  wood  ashes  at  the  east  end  of  our 
log  cabin?”  asked  Father.  “The  barrel  is  standing 
in  a  tub.  Some  blocks  keep  it  off  the  bottom  of 
the  tub.  You  must  have  noticed  the  water  that 
drips  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  into  the  tub.  There  is  some  straw  in  the 
barrel  under  the  ashes.  The  water  is  strained  by 
this  straw.  As  it  goes  through  the  ashes,  the 
water  dissolves  something  in  them  that  we  call 
potash.  The  potash  is  in  the  water  that  drips 
through. 

“I  shall  put  this  potash  water  into  a  big  iron 
pot,  and  add  lime.  The  lime  will  change  the  pot¬ 
ash  water  to  a  stronger  kind  of  potash  water  that 
we  call  lye ,  or  potash  lye.  This  is  so  strong  that 
it  may  take  the  skin  from  your  fingers  if  you  are 
not  careful  to  keep  them  out  of  it.  We  often 
call  it  caustic  potash ,  because  it  burns  the  skin. 
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Does  anyone  here  know  what  the  word  caustic 
means?” 

“It  means  burning,”  said  Jimmie. 

“Right,”  said  Father. 

“Why  do  we  need  the  lye?”  asked  Sue. 

“We  couldn’t  make  soap  without  lye  of  some 
kind;  Sue.  Fat  alone  is  not  at  all  like  soap,  is  it? 
But  when  fat  and  lye  are  mixed,  they  go  together 
or  combine,  to  make  something  new.  They  make 
soap. 

“When  soap  is  put  into  water,  it  makes  the 
water  spread  more  easily  than  it  did  before.  You 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  rub  your  hands  together 
when  you  have  soap  suds  on  them.  You  know, 
too,  that  you  can’t  rub  your  hands  together  so 
easily  if  you  use  water  without  soap.  Because 
water  with  soap  in  it  spreads  easily,  it  gets  quickly 
around  bits  of  dirt  and  grease  and  separates 
them  from  your  hands. 

“There’s  more  to  the  cleaning  part  of  the  story 
than  this,  of  course.  But  we’ll  save  the  longer 
story  for  another  night.  Let  me  see,  we  were  just 
putting  fat  and  lye  into  the  kettle,  weren’t  we? 
Am  I  right  about  that?” 
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“Yes,  we  were  just  going  to  start  boiling  them,” 
said  Sue. 

“Don’t  forget  why  I  boil  the  fat  and  lye  to¬ 
gether,’’  said  Mother.  “It  is  to  make  them  com¬ 
bine  as  soap.’’ 

“We  read  in  school,”  said  Jimmie,  “that  ever 
and  ever  so  long  ago  a  Roman  emperor  used 
soap  made  of  goat’s  tallow  and  wood  ashes.  The 
Romans  must  have  known  something  about 
potash  lye.” 

“You  are  quite  right,  Jim,”  said  Father.  “And 
now,”  he  went  on,  “we  can  imagine  it  is  early  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  and  everything  is  ready  for  the 
soap  making.  I  have  put  a  stout  pole  across  two 
notched  posts,  and  have  hung  the  big  iron  kettle 
on  it.  Jimmie  has  made  a  fire  under  the  kettle. 
Mother  and  Sue  have  put  in  the  fat  and  lye.  Now 
you  children  may  take  turns  stirring  with  a  long 
stick,  while  the  fat  and  lye  boil  together.  Be 
careful  not  to  burn  yourselves.” 

“This  kettle  of  soap  is  done,”  said  Mother  after 
a  while.  “It  is  smooth  and  thick,  like  very  thick 
cream.  Please  empty  it  into  a  barrel,  Father. 
Then  we  will  fill  it  again. 
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“When  I  wash  dishes  or  your  clothes,”  went 
on  Mother,  “I  shall  dip  out  some  soap  from  the 
barrel  with  a  dipper  and  put  it  into  the  water. 
My  dipper  will  probably  be  made  from  a  dried 
gourd.  I  use  a  dipper  because  the  soap  will  stay 
soft,  like  jelly.” 

“How  could  we  make  hard  soap?”  Jimmie 
asked. 

“We  should  have  to  use  something  called  caus¬ 
tic  soda  instead  of  caustic  potash  to  make  the  soap 
hard,”  said  Father;  “and  we  haven’t  any  way,  here 
in  the  wilderness,  of  getting  caustic  soda.” 

Sue  had  a  question.  “Do  we  wash  our  hands 
with  this  soft  soap?” 

\ 
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“Yes,”  said  Mother.  “But  you  can  make  from 
bayberries  a  soap  that  smells  better.  You  know 
bayberries  —  those  hard  blue  berries  that  grow  on 
bushes  near  the  shore.  You  must  have  seen  them 
when  we  were  in  New  Hampshire.  They  aren’t 
good  to  eat.” 

“They  certainly  aren’t,”  said  Jimmie.  “I  tried 
eating  some  once  when  I  was  little.” 

“If  you  will  go  down  to  the  beach  and  pick 
some  of  the  bayberries  that  grow  there,  we  will 
boil  them  in  water  until  a  kind  of  fat  or  wax 
comes  out  of  them.  Then,  when  the  water  cools 
and  the  fat  rises,  it  can  be  skimmed  off  and  boiled 
with  lye.  It  will  make  a  good  soap  for  our  hands. 
The  bayberry  fat  makes  pretty  candles,  too.  They 
smell  sweet  and  spicy  as  they  burn.” 

Suddenly  Father  turned  on  the  lights.  Mother 
and  Jimmie  and  Sue  all  looked  a  little  dazed. 
They  had  played  their  make-believe  game  so  hard, 
it  had  almost  seemed  real  to  them.  They  couldn’t 
come  back  quickly  to  electric  lights  and  steam 
heat. 

“Well,”  said  Mother,  “that  was  hard  work.  I’m 
thankful  I  don’t  really  have  to  make  soap  for  the 
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family  in  that  way.  I’m  thankful  that  there  are 
factories  to  make  us  much  better  soap  than  the 
pioneers  had.” 

“And  I,”  said  Father,  “am  glad  I  don’t  have  to 
save  wood  ashes  and  make  lye.” 

“I’m  not  so  glad,”  said  Jimmie.  “I  was  having 
a  dandy  time  keeping  up  the  fire  and  watching 
out  for  Indians!” 

“Mother,”  said  Sue,  “if  I  can  find  a  recipe  for 
soft  soap,  may  I  make  some?” 

“Yes;  I’ll  help  you,”  said  Mother.  “But  don’t 
let’s  make  a  barrel  of  it.” 

Some  Books  to  Read 

You  can  find  more  about  Jimmie  and  Sue  and  a  great 
many  interesting  things  about  soap  in  a  book  by  Ellen 
Beers  McGowan  named  Soap  Bubbles.  You  can  also 
read  about  soap  —  if  you  are  a  good  reader  —  in  any 
encyclopedia  that  tells  about  common  things.  The  names 
of  several  encyclopedias  are  given  on  page  44. 


Questions  to  Answer 

Find  answers  to  these  questions  in  “Setting  Back  the 
Clock.’’  Read  to  the  class  the  part  that  tells  the  answer 
or  write  on  paper  the  page  and  the  number  of  the  para- 
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graph  on  the  page.  For  example,  the  answer  to  Question 
1  is  on  page  149  in  the  sixth  paragraph. 

1.  In  what  sort  of  house  did  the  family  live  after  the 
clock  was  set  back? 

2.  What  is  a  clearing? 

3.  What  did  they  use  for  light  at  night  time? 

4.  What  gave  warmth  to  the  cabin? 

5.  What  did  the  family  have  for  supper? 

6.  What  did  they  save  to  use  in  making  soap? 

7.  How  did  they  make  potash  lye? 

8.  What  did  they  boil  together  to  make  soap? 

9.  How  was  the  soap  different  from  soap  you  buy  at 
a  store? 

10.  What  did  they  use  to  make  a  pleasant-smelling 
soap? 

Things  to  Do 

1 .  Find  out  if  you  can  (a)  what  people  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  before  they  had  soap,  ( b )  how  long  soap  has  been 
in  use,  ( c )  how  soap  is  made  today.  Look  in  Ellen  Beers 
McGowan’s  Soap  Bubbles  or  in  an  encyclopedia.  If 
there  is  a  soap  factory  near  you,  perhaps  you  can  visit  it. 

2.  Plan  to  set  time  back  in  your  class  as  the  Martin 
family  did.  Take  several  days  to  prepare.  Decide 
whether  you  will  go  back  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Let  one  group  in  the  class  look  up  houses; 
another,  furniture;  another,  food;  another,  clothes;  an¬ 
other,  how  people  traveled;  and  so  on. 


THE  PORTRAIT 


On  all  sides  today  we  see  photographs  or 
pictures  made  from  photographs.  We  see  them  in 
newspapers,  in  magazines,  in  books,  and  at  the 
motion  picture  theater. 

You  know  of  course  that  motion  pictures  are  a 
rather  new  invention.  Probably  many  of  your 
fathers  and  mothers  can  remember  when  motion 
pictures  first  began  to  be  shown  in  theaters.  Cer¬ 
tainly  all  your  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  can 
remember  this. 

The  making  of  pictures  of  people  by  photog¬ 
raphy  began  only  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  earliest  photographs  were  called  daguerre¬ 
otypes.  This  was  because  a  Frenchman  named 
Louis  Daguerre  made  the  first  ones. 
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Before  that  time  a  person  who  wanted  a  portrait 
of  himself  for  his  family  or  friends  had  it  painted, 
or  drawn  with  pen  and  ink,  or  cut  out  of  black 
paper  and  mounted  on  white.  The  pictures  that 
were  most  highly  prized  were  those  painted  with 
oil  paints. 

Men  who  could  draw  and  paint  would  often 
ride  around  the  country,  stopping  here  and  there 
to  paint  a  portrait  when  a  chance  came  to  do  it. 
Some  of  these  painters  saved  time  in  a  rather  odd 
way.  This  story  will  tell  you  how  they  did  it. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Sally  Smith  was  , 
on  her  way  to  Maine.  She  was  traveling  by  ox 
sled  with  her  two  uncles  and  her  three  aunts,  and 
her  pet  cat,  Dinah.  The  family  was  going  to  settle 
on  some  fine  farm  land  near  the  Penobscot  River. 

It  happened  that  they  had  to  wait  for  a  day  or 
two  at  an  inn.  Sally’s  aunts  got  permission  to  do 
some  washing  and  baking  while  they  waited.  So 
Sally  was  left  to  herself  for  a  time. 

The  kindly  white-haired  woman  who  kept  the 
inn  saw  the  little  girl.  She  spoke  pleasantly  to 
the  child  and  smiled  at  her. 
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“Your  aunts  are  busy,”  she  said.  “So  perhaps 
you  will  call  on  my  son.  He  is  never  busy  if 
there’s  a  child  in  the  house.  You’ll  find  him  in 
the  north  room,  my  dear.  Just  tap  on  the  door.” 

“Thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Sally  curtsying  and 
smiling  back. 

Sally  knocked  at  the  north  room  door.  A  man’s 
voice  said,  “Come  in,”  and  she  stepped  inside  and 
stopped. 

Such  a  room  she  had  never  seen.  All  the  walls 
and  furniture  were  covered  with  pictures.  In  the 
middle  stood  a  blue-eyed  young  man  looking  at 
her  with  a  cheerful  friendly  face.  He  was  paint¬ 
ing  a  large  picture  of  a  man  in  a  blue  coat  with 
brass  buttons.  The  man  had  a  telescope  in  his 
hand.  A  ship  was  behind  him  in  the  picture. 

“But  he  hasn’t  any  head,  sir,”  said  Sally  gazing 
in  surprise. 

“We’ll  get  him  a  head  next  summer,”  said  the 
young  man.  “In  June  I  harness  my  horse,  Merry- 
legs,  and  we  go  out  and  find  people  to  buy  my 
pictures.  They  pick  out  pictures  they  like  and  I 
paint  their  own  heads  in.  That’s  why  I  leave  out 
the  heads  now.  I’ll  show  you  how  it’s  done.” 


He  went  over  to  the  wall  and  from  a  heap  of 
pictures  selected  one  and  held  it  out  to  her.  It 
was  of  a  little  girl  in  a  white  dress  with  green 
ribbons  and  with  a  parakeet  perched  on  her 
hand.  She  looked  pretty  but  rather  odd,  for  she 
had  no  face. 

“This  is  just  the  thing,”  he  said.  “Will  you 
oblige  me,  child,  by  sitting  in  the  chair  over  there 
beyond  the  window,  and  looking  at  me?  Pretend 
you  are  at  meeting,  my  dear,  and  sit  still.” 

Sally  had  never  had  such  a  morning.  Looking 
at  her  with  a  bright  darting  glance,  the  young  man 
stood  painting  and  talking.  But  all  the  time  he 
talked  he  worked.  At  last  Aunt  Nannie’s  voice 
was  heard  calling  her.  Then  he  put  his  finger  to 
his  lips. 

“Not  a  word  to  anyone,”  he  whispered.  “Come 
back  after  dinner.” 

So  after  dinner  Sally  again  tapped  at  his  door. 
This  time  she  had  brought  Dinah  with  her,  think¬ 
ing  the  cat  would  like  to  sit  on  the  hearth.  Dinah 
did,  though  for  some  time  she  was  busy  cleaning 
off  her  nose.  She  had  foolishly  covered  it  with 
fresh  paint.  For  she  had  sniffed  at  a  newly  painted 
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portrait.  This  gave  her  a  fit  of  sneezing  that 

i 

almost  shook  off  her  whiskers. 

But  the  painter  cleaned  her  kindly  with  a  paint 
rag,  and  soon  she  folded  her  paws  before  the  fire 
and  purred  herself  to  sleep.  Sally  sat  very  still, 
watching  the  young  man’s  busy  hands  and  the 
light  slowly  dying  out  of  the  room. 

At  last,  when  it  was  almost  dark  and  she  was 
growing  stiff,  he  gave  a  sigh.  “There,  it’s  done!” 
he  said,  and  Sally  jumped  up  and  ran  to  see  it. 

Yes,  it  was  Sally  that  looked  back  at  her  —  black- 
curled,  black-eyed,  with  lips  just  ready  to  smile. 


But  it  was  a  Sally  in  ribbons,  Sally  with  a  parakeet, 
Sally  out  of  a  story  book. 

“Dinah,  look!”  she  cried,  picking  Dinah  up  in 
her  arms  and  showing  her  the  picture.  Dinah 
yawned  and  looked  away. 

“You’re  jealous,  Dinah,’’  said  Sally,  laughing. 
“Oh,  please,  sir,  may  I  tell  them,  now?  Aunt 
Deborah  will  love  to  see  it,  and  so  will  the  others/’ 

“It’s  yours,  my  dear,’’  said  the  young  man  bow¬ 
ing.  “It’s  Saint  Valentine’s  Day,  you  know. 
This  is  a  Valentine’s  gift  to  the  prettiest  lady  who 
ever  sat  to  me.” 

Sally  hardly  knew  how  to  thank  him,  but  he 
could  see  how  pleased  she  was.  People  were  the 
nicest  part  of  their  journey,  she  thought.  It 
wasn’t  just  the  moving  on.  It  was  the  meetings 
that  counted. 

That  was  how  it  happened  that  a  portrait  of 
Sally  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  new  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Penobscot  River. 

Books  to  Read 

The  story  about  Sally’s  portrait  is  taken  from  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth.  It  is  named 
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Away  Goes  Sally.  You  may  find  it  a  little  hard.  If 
you  do,  wait  till  you  can  really  enjoy  it.  Sally  is  in  an¬ 
other  book  also.  The  name  is  Five  Bushel  Farm.  An 
easier  pioneer  story  by  the  same  author  is  Dancing  Tom. 
Other  interesting  books  about  pioneer  children  are 
Drusilla,  by  Emma  Brock,  and  Little  Flouse  on  the  Prairie 
and  On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek,  by  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder. 


Finish  These  Sentences 

Copy  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  6.  Write 
after  each  number  the  sentence  that  has  that  number. 
Fill  in  the  parts  that  are  left  out.  If  you  are  not  sure 
of  what  to  write,  look  back  through  the  story  you  have 
just  read.  Start  at  the  beginning. 

1.  George  Washington  never  had  his  photograph 

taken  because . 

2.  Abraham  Lincoln  never  went  to  motion  pictures 

because . 

3-  The  earliest  photographs  were  called  daguerreotypes 
because . 

\ 

4.  Artists  used  sometimes  to  paint  pictures  of  people 

without  heads  because . 

5.  Sally  did  not  go  to  Maine  in  an  automobile  or  in  a 

train  because . 

6.  We  know  that  the  month  when  the  artist  painted 

Sally’s  picture  was . because . 
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Things  to  Do 


1.  One  of  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  making  pictures 
was  this:  A  sheet  of  paper  was  pinned  on  the  wall.  A 
person  sat  so  that  the  shadow  of  his  side  face  was  on  the 
paper.  Someone  drew  a  line  around  the  shadow.  Then 
this  outlined  face  was  colored  black.  It  made  a  shadow 
portrait.  Sometimes  the  outlined  part  was  cut  out  and 
pasted  on  paper  of  another  color. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  make  some  of  these  shadow 
pictures  of  persons  in  your  class.  It  is  not  hard  to  do  if 
you  can  fix  the  light  so  as  to  have  a  clear  shadow. 

2.  Each  word  in  the  first  column  below  means  the 
same  thing  or  almost  the  same  thing  as  a  word  in  the 
second  column.  Copy  the  words  on  paper.  Put  the 
words  together  that  have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
meaning;  for  example,  1.  artist  —  painter. 


1. 

artist 

parrot 

2. 

curtsying 

likeness 

3- 

imagine 

bowing 

4- 

motion 

valued 

5- 

parakeet 

painter 

6. 

prized 

movement 

7- 

portrait 

chose 

8. 

selected 

make  believe 

3.  Suppose  you  were  going  to  arrange  the  words  in 
the  second  column  in  alphabetical  order.  Which  would 
you  put  first,  parrot  or  painter 1  Give  your  reason. 
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Millionaires,  presidents,  —  even  kings 
Can’t  get  along  without  everyday  things. 

Were  you  president,  king,  or  millionaire, 
You’d  use  a  comb  to  comb  your  hair. 


If  you  wished  to  be  clean  —  and  you  would,  I 
hope  — 

You’d  take  a  bath  with  water  and  soap. 


And  you’d  have  to  eat  —  if  you  wanted  to  eat  — 
Bread  and  vegetables,  fish  and  meat; 


While  your  drink  for  breakfast  would  probably  be 
Milk  or  chocolate,  coffee  or  tea. 
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You’d  have  to  wear  —  you  could  hardly  refuse  — 
Under  clothes,  outer  clothes,  stockings,  and  shoes. 

If  you  wished  to  make  a  reminding  note, 

You’d  take  a  pencil  out  of  your  coat; 

And  you  couldn’t  sign  a  letter,  I  think, 

With  anything  better  than  pen  and  ink. 

If  you  wanted  to  read,  you’d  be  sure  to  look 
At  newspaper,  magazine,  or  book; 

And  if  it  happened  that  you  were  ill, 

You’d  down  some  oil  or  choke  on  a  pill. 

If  you  had  a  cold,  I  can  only  suppose 
You’d  use  a  handkerchief  for  your  nose. 

When  you  wanted  to  rest  your  weary  head, 

Like  other  folks,  you’d  hop  into  bed. 

Millionaires,  presidents,  —  even  kings 
Can’t  get  along  without  everyday  things. 

Something  to  Read 

“Everyday  Things”  was  written  by  Jean  Ayer  for  the 
magazine,  Jack  and  Jill.  If  you  like  amusing  poems,  you 
will  find  several  good  ones  in  a  collection  made  by  Louis 
Untermeyer.  The  name  is  Rainbow  in  the  Sky. 
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THREE  MEALS  SHORTEN  THE  DAY 

This  is  an  old  tale  from  Holland.  It  comes 
from  Edam  Town,  where  they  make  fine  yellow 
cheeses. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  stout  lad  named  Hans  came 
into  the  land  near  Edam  Town.  He  carried  a 
scythe  on  his  back.  How  he  stared  all  about  him! 
The  meadows  were  so  fresh  and  green,  the  cows 
were  so  big  and  well-kept,  it  was  good  to  see.  The 
farmers,  with  long  pipes  in  their  mouths,  were 
strolling  about  the  fields. 

Hans  shook  his  head,  and  felt  of  his  empty 
stomach.  “Here  is  where  one  can  earn  some¬ 
thing,”  he  thought.  “I  have  nothing  left  but  a 
stomach-ache.” 
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He  stepped  up  to  a  certain  farmer,  who  was 
standing  in  his  doorway,  and  said,  “My  name  is 
Hans.  I  should  like  to  work  for  you.  How  much 
wages  do  you  pay  here?” 

“Is  your  work  good,  Hans?”  asked  the  farmer. 

“Is  my  work  good!  That  I  will  leave  to  you  to 
see!”  said  Hans. 

“Well,  you  may  go  to  work  at  once,”  said  the 
farmer. 

The  hot  porridge  was  standing  on  the  breakfast 
table.  Hans  looked  toward  it  with  longing  eyes. 
Oh,  how  it  steamed  and  how  good  it  smelled! 

“Do  I  get  something  to  eat,  good  farmer,  if  I 
work?” 

The  farmer  laughed.  “Of  course,  Hans,  of 
course.” 

“How  many  meals  a  day?” 

“Three  meals,  Hans  —  breakfast,  dinner  at 
noon,  and  supper.” 

“May  I  ask  if  you  give  breakfast  now?” 

“Yes,  Hans.  Sit  down  and  begin.  Eat  all  you 
want.” 

“This  is  a  good  land!”  thought  Hans.  “Here  I 
can  always  get  a  meal.” 
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A  bowl  filled  with  hot  porridge  was  set  before 
him.  The  farmer’s  wife  gave  him  good  measure. 
With  spoon,  with  fist,  and  with  smacking  lips  he 
ate.  At  last  not  a  trace  of  porridge  was  left  any¬ 
where  in  the  bowl.  Then  he  shut  his  eyes  and 
nodded  with  delight. 

“Now  to  work,  Hans,”  smiled  the  good-natured 
farmer. 

“Well  said!”  answered  Hans,  and  he  got  up 
from  his  chair. 

At  the  door  he  stood  looking  like  a  trusting 
puppy  that  had  never  been  beaten. 

“Good  farmer,”  he  said,  “will  you  let  me  ask 
one  little  thing  more?” 

“Go  ahead,  Hans.  Say  what  is  on  your  mind. 
But  make  it  short  and  sweet,  for  there  is  much 
work  to  do.” 

“This  is  what  I  thought,”  said  Hans.  “Why 
must  I  wait  for  dinner?  Why  not  have  dinner 
now?” 

“Dinner,  Hans!  Why  it  is  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing!”  cried  the  farmer. 

The  farmer’s  wife  was  struck  by  a  thought. 
She  gave  her  husband  a  poke  in  the  ribs  and 
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motioned  him  into  a  corner.  She  laid  her  fingers 
on  her  lips,  and  whispered,  “If  he  eats  dinner 
now,  he  will  not  have  to  eat  it  at  twelve  o’clock. 
Then  if  he  does  not  have  to  come  all  the  way  to 
the  house,  we  shall  save  much  time.  Do  you  not 
understand  that,  you  donkey?” 

“Are  you  sure  about  that?”  asked  the  farmer 
wonderingly.  But  he  turned  to  Hans  and  said, 
“Sit  down.  My  wife  will  give  you  your  dinner 
now.” 

The  farmer’s  wife  got  the  potatoes.  They  were 
raw,  but  they  were  already  peeled,  and  she  quickly 
set  them  on  the  fire.  When  they  were  done  she 
added  a  piece  of  butter  as  big  as  her  fist  and  some 
solid  lumps  of  meat.  Hans,  even  in  his  dreams, 
had  never  seen  anything  like  that.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  fell  to  eating. 

He  clawed  and  gnawed,  for  Hans  knew  little  of 
table  manners.  Dinner  went  even  quicker  than 
breakfast,  though  he  had  eaten  a  big  bowl  of 
porridge. 

At  last  he  stopped  and  wiped  his  mouth  with 
the  flat  of  his  hand.  Then,  looking  at  the  empty 
bowl,  he  sighed.  Not  a  crumb  of  potato,  not  a 
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drop  of  gravy,  not  a  tiny  morsel  of  meat  was  left 
there. 

If  a  cat  had  been  waiting  for  what  was  on  the 
plate,  she  would  have  had  hard  luck. 

With  slow  steps  Hans  went  to  the  door.  There 
he  turned  again  slowly  like  someone  saying 
farewell  to  his  country.  He  looked  about  him.  He 
opened  his  mouth.  Then  he  shut  it.  Then  he 
opened  it  again. 

“Have  you  had  enough,  Hans?”  laughed  the 
farmer. 


“Good  farmer,”  said  Hans  in  his  honest  voice, 
“have  you  not  spoken  of  supper?” 

“Why,  yes,  I  did  mention  it,”  answered  the 
farmer.  “We  eat  supper  here  in  the  evening. 
How  is  it  at  your  house?” 

Hans  scratched  his  ear.  Just  then  the  farmer’s 
wife  came  again  to  the  rescue.  She  drew  the 
farmer  into  the  corner,  and  playfully  poked  him 
in  the  ribs. 

“Let  him  have  his  supper  now,”  she  whispered. 
“It  is  a  long  way  from  the  held  to  the  house.  If 
he  has  had  his  supper,  we  shall  save  still  more 
time.” 

She  took  a  knife  and  cut  many  slices  of  bread. 
Then  she  spread  the  slices  with  plenty  of  sweet¬ 
smelling  butter.  Hans  watched  her  as  a  child 
watches  someone  about  to  give  him  a  treat.  When 
she  cut  a  big  lump  of  rich  golden-yellow  Edam 
cheese,  the  eyes  of  the  poor  fellow  fairly  watered 
with  happiness.  Oh!  if  his  father  and  mother 
could  have  seen  him  then,  it  would  have  been  the 
most  joyful  moment  of  his  life. 

He  sat  down  like  a  prince  at  the  table  and  fdled 
his  cheeks  full,  hardly  taking  time  to  chew.  In  no 
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time  the  mountain  of  bread  and  butter  and  Edam 
cheese  was  gone.  The  farmer  watched  from  the 
doorway. 

“Are  you  done,  Hans?”  he  asked  patiently. 

“I  am  coming!  I  am  coming!”  answered  Hans. 

They  went  out  of  doors,  and  Hans  began  to 
look  around  and  to  draw  in  breaths  of  the  fresh 
morning  air.  He  saw  a  stork’s  nest  on  the  root 
and  stood  gazing  up  at  it. 

“Now  you  must  feel  like  doing  a  good  day’s 
work,  Hans,”  said  the  farmer,  “since  you  have 
eaten  so  heartily.” 

“Work?”  said  Hans  in  surprise.  “Work,  good 
farmer?  Do  you  expect  me  to  work?” 

“Yes,  of  course;  the  day  is  only  begun.” 

“But  I  have  just  eaten  supper,”  said  Hans.  “At 
home,  we  sleep  after  supper.” 

And  no  matter  what  the  farmer  said  or  did,  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  the  first  haycock,  Hans  threw 
himself  down.  In  a  twinkling  he  was  snoring 
away  so  loud  that  you  could  not  hear  the  songs  of 
the  larks. 

The  farmer  scolded  and  shouted  and  wThacked 
him  with  his  fists.  But  at  last  he  stopped.  It 
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was  of  no  use.  Hans  slept  sweetly  on,  caring 
nothing  for  the  troubles  and  pains  of  this  life. 
For  Hans  the  Hungry  had  had  his  supper! 

Some  Books  to  Read 

This  story  is  taken  from  a  book  by  Frances  Jenkins 
Olcott,  named  Wonder  Tales  from  Windmill  Lands. 
You  would  like  the  stories  in  it.  Can  you  tell  why  Miss 
Olcott  calls  Holland  a  “Windmill  Land”?  Another  book 
of  amusing  stories  is  Tell  Them  Again  Tales,  by  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Mary  Baker. 

Why  Do  You  Think  So? 

Tell  or  write  the  answers  to  these  five  questions. 
With  each  answer  give  the  reason  why  you  think  as  you 
do. 

i.  Was  Hans  dishonest  or  merely  silly? 
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2.  Was  the  farmer’s  wife  dishonest  or  silly  or  both? 

3.  Would  Hans  have  been  likely  to  do  good  work  that 
day,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  work? 

4.  Was  Hans  likely  to  get  many  more  meals  in  Edam 
Town? 

5.  What  do  you  think  the  farmer  should  have  done 
when  Hans  went  to  sleep? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  “Three  Meals  Shorten  the  Day’’  would  make  a  very 
funny  little  play  for  a  small  group  of  children  to  give 
for  the  rest  of  the  class  or  to  another  group.  It  would 
be  good  in  a  program  where  some  children  give  one  part 
of  the  entertainment  and  others  give  other  parts. 

2.  Do  you  know  which  letters  are  called  vowels?  The 
vowels,  in  case  you  do  not  know,  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

In  the  words  came  and  late ,  the  vowel  a  is  said  to  be 
long.  In  hat  and  manners  the  vowel  a  is  said  to  be  short. 
In  a  dictionary,  long  a  is  marked  like  this,  late;  short  a 
is  marked  like  this,  hat. 

Copy  these  words  and  mark  the  as  to  show  which  are 
long  and  which  are  short.  Before  you  mark  a  word,  say 
it  over  to  yourself.  Notice  whether  the  a  sounds  like  a 


in  hat  or  a  in  late. 

acting  gravy  saves 

backer  happiness  shame 

cannon  knapsack  standing 

caves  land  traded 

gander  manners  wages 
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GOING  TOO  FAR 

A  woman  who  lived  in  Holland,  of  old, 
Polished  her  brass  till  it  shone  like  gold. 

She  washed  her  pig  after  all  his  meals 
In  spite  of  his  very  noisy  squeals. 

She  scrubbed  her  doorstep  into  the  ground, 
And  her  children’s  faces,  pink  and  round, 

She  washed  so  hard  that  in  several  cases 
She  polished  their  features  off  their  faces. 
This  gave  them  an  odd  appearance,  though 
She  thought  they  were  really  neater  so! 

Then  her  passion  for  cleaning  quickly  grew, 
And  she  scrubbed  and  polished  the  village 
through, 
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Until,  to  the  rage  of  all  the  people, 

She  cleaned  the  weather-vane  off  the  steeple. 
As  she  looked  at  the  sky  one  summer’s  night 
She  thought  that  the  stars  shone  out  less 
bright; 

And  she  said  with  a  sigh,  “If  I  were  there, 

I’d  rub  them  up  till  the  world  would  stare.” 

That  night  a  storm  began  to  brew. 

And  a  wind  from  the  ocean  blew  and  blew 

r 

Till,  when  she  came  to  her  door  next  day, 

It  whisked  her  up,  and  blew  her  away  — 

Up  and  up  in  the  air,  so  high 
That  she  vanished,  at  last,  in  the  stormy 
sky. 

Since  then  it’s  said  that  each  twinkling  star, 
And  the  big  white  moon,  shine  brighter  far. 
But  the  neighbors  shake  their  heads  in  fear 
She  may  rub  so  hard  they  will  disappear  I 

Something  to  Read 

This  poem  is  by  Mildred  Howells.  It  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  St.  Nicholas,  a  magazine  for  young  people. 
Other  magazines  with  stories  and  poems  for  boys  and 
girls  are  Jack  and  Jill,  Story  Parade ,  and  Child  Life. 
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THE  VERY  UNTIDY  COUNTRY 


1.  THE  OLD  MAN  AND  HIS  WIFE 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  very  untidy  coun¬ 
try.  Everyone  threw  his  rubbish  away  without  a 
thought  of  how  troublesome  it  might  be.  It  was 
impossible  to  go  for  a  walk  and  not  trip  over  tin 
cans  and  broken  bottles.  The  wind  must  have 
thought  this  place  a  delightful  one  for  a  frolic. 
There  were  always  things  to  flutter  and  rattle  and 
papers  to  whirl  high  into  the  air. 

There  lived  in  this  untidy  country,  an  old  man 
and  his  wife.  They  were  as  poor  as  mice.  They 
had  nothing  to  eat  from  one  week  to  the  next  but 
bread  and  potatoes,  potatoes  and  bread.  And  that 
was  not  very  interesting  food. 


“I  shall  go  fishing,”  said  the  old  man. 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  said  the  old  woman.  “If 
we  had  a  bit  of  fish  to  eat,  we  shouldn’t  mind  the 
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bread  and  potatoes  nearly  so  much.” 

So  the  old  man  took  a  rod  and  a  basket  and 
hobbled  down  to  the  river.  He  fished,  and  he 
fished.  The  first  thing  he  caught  was  a  tin  can. 

“What’s  the  good  of  that?”  he  said,  and  he  threw 
it  back  into  the  river. 

He  fished,  and  he  fished.  The  next  thing  he 
caught  was  the  same  tin  can. 


“This  really  is  too  bad!”  he  cried,  and  he  threw 
it  back  once  more. 

He  fished,  and  he  fished.  But  when  he  pulled 
in  his  line  there  was  the  same  old  tin  can  on  the 
hook. 

“Well,  to  be  sure!”  cried  he.  It  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  use  to  throw  it  away  again.  So  he  put 
it  into  his  basket. 

He  fished,  and  he  fished.  Presently  he  caught 
a  pail  without  a  bottom,  and  then  a  jug  without 
a  handle,  and  then  a  pitcher  without  a  spout. 
“Dear,  dear!”  he  said,  “I  had  hoped  for  some¬ 
thing  better!” 

The  old  woman  saw  him  coming  home,  his 
basket  so  full  he  could  hardly  carry  it.  She  threw 
more  wood  on  the  fire  and  filled  a  pan  with  water 
so  that  supper  could  be  cooked  at  once. 

“You’ve  had  good  luck  and  no  mistake!”  cried 
she. 

“No  luck  at  all!”  sighed  the  old  man.  “I’ve 
caught  nothing  but  rubbish.”  He  emptied  his 
basket  with  a  clang  and  a  clatter  right  outside 
the  door.  The  old  woman  put  her  hands  over 
her  ears. 


“Why  didn’t  you  throw  all  that  stuff  back  into 
the  river?”  she  asked. 

“Because  I’d  only  be  catching  it  again!”  said 
the  old  man.  “I’ve  brought  it  home  to  get  it  out 
of  the  way.” 

Next  day  he  went  fishing  again,  and  the  next 
day,  and  the  next.  But  all  he  caught  were  tin 
cans  and  pails  and  old  boots.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  catch,  for  what  fish  would  swim  in  such  an 
untidy  river?  The  pile  of  rubbish  by  the  cottage 
door  grew  higher  and  higher.  The  poor  old  man 
and  his  wife  grew  more  tired  than  ever  of  bread 
and  potatoes,  potatoes  and  bread. 

“I  shall  go  and  gather  mushrooms,”  said  the 
old  man. 

“That’s  a  fine  idea!”  cried  the  old  woman.  “I 
should  like  a  tasty  dish  of  mushroom  stew.” 

So  the  old  man  took  a  basket  and  hobbled  to 
the  meadows  and  began  to  look  for  mushrooms. 
He  looked,  and  he  looked.  Presently  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  round  and  white  in  the  grass. 

“There’s  a  fine  mushroom!”  he  cried.  But 
when  he  picked  it  up  it  was  only  a  broken  cup. 
So  he  threw  it  away. 
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He  looked  to  right,  and  he  looked  to  left.  Then 
he  saw  another  something  round  and  white  in  the 
grass. 

“A  mushroom  at  last  I”  cried  he.  But  it  was 
only  the  broken  cup  again.  So  he  threw  it  away 
as  far  as  he  could. 

He  looked  here,  and  he  looked  there.  The 
very  next  thing  he  found  was  the  same  cup. 

“Well,  to  be  sure!”  he  exclaimed.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  other  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  so 
he  put  it  in  his  basket. 

He  looked  near,  and  he  looked  far.  He  found 
a  broken  plate,  and  then  a  cracked  saucer,  and 
then  a  bottle,  and  then  a  tea-pot  lid.  “Dear, 
dear!”  he  said.  “I  had  hoped  for  something 
better.” 

The  old  woman  saw  him  coming  home  with  his 
basket  so  heavy  he  could  scarcely  carry  it.  So  she 
threw  more  wood  on  the  fire  and  filled  the  pan 
with  water.  Then  she  hurried  out  to  help  him 
with  the  basket. 

“Here’s  luck  at  last  I  ”  cried  she.  “We  can  make 
a  mushroom  stew  that  will  last  us  a  week.” 

“But  there  aren’t  any  mushrooms  I”  said  the  old 
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man,  and  he  emptied  his  basket  with  a  great 
clatter. 

The  old  woman  threw  up  her  hands.  “What’s 
the  good  of  bringing  that  rubbish  home?”  she 
asked. 

“So  that  I  shan’t  be  picking  it  up  over  and  over 
again,”  said  he. 

The  next  day  the  old  man  went  mushroom¬ 
gathering  once  more,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next.  But  all  he  found  were  broken  pottery  and 
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bits  of  glass.  There  was  nothing  else  to  find,  for 
what  mushroom  could  push  up  its  head  in  such 
an  untidy  meadow?  There  were  two  piles  of  rub¬ 
bish  by  the  cottage  door  now,  and  they  grew 
higher  and  higher.  But  that  did  not  provide  any¬ 
thing  tasty  to  eat.  The  old  man  and  his  wife  grew 
more  and  more  tired  of  bread  and  potatoes, 
potatoes  and  bread. 

“I  shall  go  picking  blackberries,”  said  the  old 
man.  He  put  a  basket  on  his  arm  and  took  his 
stick  in  his  hand  and  set  out.  When  he  came 
home  again  the  basket  was  full  to  the  brim,  but 
not  with  berries.  There  was  nothing  in  it  but  , 
paper  and  rags  and  straw.  “What  chance  is  there 
to  see  anything  growing  in  the  hedges  while  they 
are  full  of  shreds  and  tatters  flapping  in  the  wind?” 
said  he. 

So  it  went  on,  one  day  after  another.  The  old 
man  went  out  each  morning  with  an  empty  basket 
and  came  home  at  night  with  a  full  one.  The 
three  piles  of  rubbish  outside  the  cottage  door 
grew  bigger  and  bigger.  But  there  was  never  any¬ 
thing  to  eat  for  supper  but  bread  and  potatoes, 
potatoes  and  bread. 
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2.  THE  KING 


One  day  it  happened  that  the  King  of  that 
country  had  a  state  call  to  pay.  So  he  put  on 
his  crown  and  his  purple  cloak  and  stepped  into 
the  royal  coach.  The  King  did  not  go  visiting 
very  often  because  everywhere  he  went  was  so 
ugly  that  he  preferred  to  stay  at  home. 

He  drove  along  and  along,  and  the  coach  wheels 
crunched  and  bumped  over  the  rubbish,  and  the 
paper  and  dust  blew  in  at  the  windows.  The 
King  grew  extremely  cross  because  it  was  all  so 
very  unpleasant.  But  after  a  while  he  began  to 
look  about  in  surprise. 

“Stop!  Stop!”  he  called  to  the  coachman. 

The  coachman  jumped  down  from  his  box,  the 
footmen  jumped  down  from  the  steps,  and  the 
lords  and  ladies  who  were  following  the  King 
jumped  out  of  their  carriages.  “Did  Your  Majesty 
speak?”  said  they. 

“Just  look  at  the  hedges!”  cried  the  King.  “See 
how  green  and  beautiful  they  are!  What  can  be 
the  matter  with  them?” 

The  coachman  looked  at  the  hedges,  the  foot¬ 
men  looked  at  the  hedges,  the  lords  and  ladies 


looked  at  the  hedges.  But  they  could  not  tell 
what  had  happened. 

“I  know!”  cried  the  King  suddenly.  “How 
stupid  you  all  are!  The  hedges  haven’t  any 
rubbish  hanging  in  them!” 

“How  extraordinary!”  cried  everyone.  “How 
clever  of  Your  Majesty!”  But  whether  they  meant 
it  was  extraordinary  for  the  King  to  be  clever,  or 
extraordinary  for  the  hedges  to  be  tidy  was  not 
quite  clear. 

The  King  drove  along  a  little  farther,  and 
presently  he  came  in  sight  of  the  meadows.  He 
looked  first  with  his  spectacles  on,  and  then  he 
looked  with  his  spectacles  off. 

“Stop!  Stop!”  he  shouted. 

The  coachman  jumped  down  from  the  box,  the 
footmen  jumped  down  from  the  steps,  and  the 
lords  and  ladies  jumped  out  of  their  carriages. 
“Did  Your  Majesty  speak?”  said  they. 

“Look  at  those  meadows!”  cried  the  King.  “See 
how  smooth  and  green  they  are.  I  never  saw 
meadows  like  these  before!  What  can  be  the 
matter  with  them?” 

The  coachman  looked,  the  footmen  looked, 


and  the  lords  and  ladies  looked.  But  they  could 
not  tell  what  had  happened. 

“I  know!”  cried  the  King  again;  and  he  slapped 
his  knee  in  his  delight  at  being  so  much  cleverer 
than  anyone  else.  “There’s  no  rubbish  lying  all 
over  them!” 

And  everyone  exclaimed,  “How  extraordi¬ 
nary!”  again. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  drove  across  the  bridge 
that  went  over  the  river. 

“Stop!  Stop!”  cried  the  King.  “Just  look  at 
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that.  Look  down.  There  are  no  tin  cans  in  it! 
Did  you  ever  suppose  that  a  river  could  be  so 
beautiful?” 

It  was  no  distance  now  to  the  cottage.  At  the 
sound  of  all  the  stamping  of  hoofs  and  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  wheels  and  the  cracking  of  whips,  the  old 
man  and  his  wife  hobbled  out  to  see  what  there 
was  to  be  seen. 

“Stop!  Stop!”  cried  the  King.  “What  are  those 
three  great  heaps  beside  your  door?” 

“May  it  please  Your  Majesty,”  said  the  old  man, 
“they’re  nothing  but  the  rubbish  I’ve  caught  in 
the  river  and  gathered  in  the  meadows  and  the 
hedges.” 

“If  you  please,  Your  Majesty,”  said  the  old 
woman,  “it  was  no  use  trying  to  do  anything  while 
everywhere  was  so  untidy.  We  didn’t  mean  any 
harm!” 

“Mean  any  harml”  cried  the  King.  “I  never 
knew  anyone  who  did  so  much  good!”  He  cleared 
his  throat  and  straightened  his  crown,  for  he  was 
going  to  say  something  important.  “I  command 
that  everyone  spend  his  half  holidays  collecting 
rubbish!”  said  he.  “This  is  a  new  law.” 
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“For  always?”  gasped  the  coachman,  who  liked 
to  spend  his  half  holidays  playing  games  with  his 
children. 

“For  ever?”  gasped  the  footmen,  who  liked  to 
spend  their  half  holidays  playing  ball. 

“Every  half  holiday?”  gasped  the  lords  and 
ladies,  who  did  not  like  doing  any  work  at  all  at 
any  time. 

“Every  half  holiday  for  always  and  ever  until 
there  is  no  more  rubbish  left  to  collect,”  said  the 
King. 

“Then  if  we  clear  away  the  rubbish  as  fast  as 
we  can  —  ”  began  the  coachman. 

“And  if  we  learn  to  be  tidy  —  ”  went  on  the 
footmen. 

“We’ll  be  able  to  have  our  half  holidays  again,” 
finished  the  lords  and  ladies. 

“ Precisely  1”  said  the  King.  “That  is  exactly 
what  I  mean!  You  had  better  start  as  soon  as  we 
get  home.” 

And  he  drove  away  very  well  pleased  with  his 
day’s  work. 

But  he  did  not  forget  about  the  old  man  and 
his  wife. 
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He  sent  for  them  to  come  to  the  palace  and 
asked  them  what  they  wished  for  most. 

“Oh,  if  you  please,  Your  Majesty!”  cried  the 
old  woman  with  a  curtsy  — 

“If  you  please,  Your  Majesty!”  cried  the  old 
man  with  a  bow  — 

“  —  we  would  like  something  for  supper  that 
isn’t  bread  and  potatoes,  potatoes  and  bread!” 

“You  shall  have  it!”  said  the  King. 

So  every  evening  after  that,  exactly  at  supper 
time,  the  King’s  butler  drove  up  to  the  cottage 


in  a  coach  and  four;  and  he  brought  a  silver  tray 
loaded  with  good  things,  all  smoking  hot  and  each 
one  smelling  better  than  the  other. 

“With  His  Majesty’s  compliments  and  thanks,” 
the  butler  always  said. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

This  story  is  adapted  from  Tell  Them  Again  Tales, 
by  Margaret  and  Mary  Baker.  The  stories  are  all 
funny.  You  would  like  them.  Some  other  good  books 
of  amusing  short  stories  are  The  Rainbow  Cat,  by  Rose 
Fyleman;  Winnie-the-Pooh,  by  A.  A.  Milne;  Mickey 
Mouse  and  His  Friends,  by  Walt  Disney  and  Jean  Ayer; 
and  Pepper  and  Salt ,  by  Howard  Pyle. 


Sentences  to  Finish 

Write  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  12.  Then 
write  after  each  number  the  words  that  have  been  left 
out  in  the  sentences.  The  completed  sentences  will  give 
you  an  outline  of  the  story  “The  Very  Untidy  Country.” 

1.  In  a  certain  country,  the  people  were  very . 

2.  An  old  man  and  his  wife  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
•  •  •  •  • 

3.  The  old  man  decided  to  go . 

4.  He  brought  home  nothing  but  a  basket  of . 

5.  Another  day  the  old  man  went  to  look  for . 
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6.  Again  he  found  nothing  but  ..... 

7.  When  he  tried  to  pick  blackberries,  the  hedges  were 

full  of . 

8.  The  old  man  and  the  old  woman  had  big  piles  of 

rubbish  beside  their . 

9.  The  King  came  and  saw  that  the  country  around 

the  cottage . 

10.  The  King  said  that  everyone  must  spend  his  half 

holidays . 

11.  The  King  gave  a  reward  to  the  old  man  and 

12.  Every  evening  the  King’s  butler  brought  the  old 

couple  a  fine  supper  on . 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  and  color  a  picture  of  some  scene  in  “The 
Very  Untidy  Country.”  Choose  a  part  of  the  story  that 
has  no  picture  in  your  book. 

2.  Here  are  a  column  of  words  and  a  column  of  mean¬ 
ings  or  definitions.  Copy  the  words  and  meanings.  Put 
each  meaning  with  the  word  with  which  it  belongs. 

1.  coach  hot  at  all  common 

2.  curtsy  a  fence  formed  by  bushes 

3.  extraordinary  a  low  bow 

4.  hedge  a  closed  carriage 

5.  hobbled  waste  matter 

6.  rubbish  walked  as  if  lame 
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DR.  DOLITTLE  AND  THE  PIRATES 

There  once  lived  in  a  little  town  called  Puddle- 
by-on-the-Marsh  a  famous  doctor  named  John 
Dolittle. 

He  was  very  fond  of  animals  and  spent  all  his 
time  curing  them  when  they  were  ill.  He  could 
do  this  much  better  than  most  animal  doctors  be¬ 
cause  he  had  learned  to  talk  with  the  animals. 

He  once  took  a  trip  to  Africa  to  cure  some  sick 
monkeys.  He  took  some  of  his  animal  friends 
with  him. 

When  the  monkeys  were  cured,  Dr.  Dolittle 
started  back  home  on  a  rather  old  ship.  Some¬ 
thing  very  exciting  happened  on  the  way.  This 
story  tells  about  it. 
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1.  RED  SAILS 


Sailing  homeward,  the  Doctor’s  ship  had  to  pass 
the  coast  of  Barbary.  This  coast  is  the  seashore 
of  the  Great  Desert.  It  is  a  wild,  lonely  place  — 
all  sand  and  stones.  And  it  was  here  that  the 
Barbary  pirates  lived. 

These  pirates,  a  bad  lot  of  men,  used  to  wait 
for  ships  to  be  wrecked  on  their  shores.  Often, 
if  they  saw  a  boat  passing,  they  would  come  out 
in  their  fast  sailing  ships  and  chase  it.  When  they 
caught  a  boat,  they  would  steal  everything  on  it. 

After  they  had  taken  the  people  off,  they  would 
sink  the  ship.  Then  they  would  sail  back  to 
Barbary  singing  songs  and  feeling  proud  of  the 
mischief  they  had  done.  They  used  to  make 
the  people  they  had  caught  write  home  to  their 
friends  and  ask  for  money.  If  the  friends  sent 
no  money,  the  pirates  often  threw  the  people 
into  the  sea. 

Now  one  sunshiny  day  the  Doctor  and  Dab- 
Dab,  the  duck,  were  walking  up  and  down  on  the 
deck  for  exercise.  A  nice  fresh  wind  was  blowing 
the  boat  along  fast,  and  everybody  was  happy. 
Presently  Dab-Dab  saw  the  sail  of  another  ship. 
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It  was  a  long  way  behind  them  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea.  The  sail  was  red. 

“I  don’t  like  the  look  of  that  sail,”  said  Dab- 
Dab.  “I  have  a  feeling  it  isn’t  a  friendly  ship.  I 
am  afraid  there  is  trouble  coming  to  us.” 

Jip,  the  dog,  was  lying  near  taking  a  nap  in  the 
sun.  He  began  to  growl  and  talk  in  his  sleep. 

“I  smell  roast  beef  cooking,”  he  muttered  — 
“roast  beef  with  brown  gravy  over  it.” 

“Good  gracious!”  cried  the  Doctor.  “What’s 


“I  suppose  he  is,”  said  Dab-Dab.  “All  dogs  can 
smell  in  their  sleep.” 

“But  what  is  he  smelling?”  asked  the  Doctor. 
“There  is  no  roast  beef  cooking  on  our  ship.” 

“No,”  said  Dab-Dab.  “The  roast  beef  must  be 
on  that  other  ship  over  there.” 

“But  that’s  ten  miles  away,”  said  the  Doctor. 
“Surely  he  couldn’t  smell  that  far!” 

“Oh,  yes,  he  could,”  said  Dab-Dab.  “You  ask 
him.” 

Then  Jip,  still  fast  asleep,  began  to  growl  again. 
His  lip  curled  up  in  anger,  showing  his  clean, 
white  teeth. 

“I  smell  bad  men,”  he  growled  —  “the  worst 
men  I  ever  smelt.  I  smell  trouble.  I  smell  a  fight. 
Woof  —  oo  —  WOOF!”  Then  he  barked  loud,  and 
woke  himself  up  with  a  surprised  look  on  his  face. 

“See!”  cried  Dab-Dab.  “That  boat  is  nearer 
now.  You  can  count  its  three  big  sails  —  all  red. 
Whatever  it  is,  they  are  coming  after  us.  ...  I 
wonder  who  they  are?” 

“They  are  bad  men,”  said  Jip;  “and  their  ship 
is  very  swift.  They  are  surely  the  pirates  of 
Barbary.” 
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“Well,  we  must  put  up  more  sails  on  our  boat,” 
said  the  Doctor,  “so  we  can  go  faster  and  get  away 
from  them.  Run  downstairs,  Jip,  and  fetch  me 
all  the  sails  you  see.” 

Jip  hurried  downstairs  and  dragged  up  every 
sail  he  could  find. 

But  even  when  all  these  sails  were  put  up  on 
*  the  masts,  the  boat  did  not  go  nearly  so  fast  as  the 
pirates’  boat.  It  kept  coming  on  behind,  closer 
and  closer. 

“Our  ship  is  too  slow,”  said  Gub-Gub,  the  pig. 
“Might  as  well  try  to  win  a  race  in  a  soup  tureen 
as  hope  to  get  away  from  the  pirates  in  this  old 
barge.  Look  how  near  they  are  now!  —  You  can 
see  the  mustaches  on  the  faces  of  the  men  —  six  of 
h  them.  What  are  we  going  to  do?” 

Then  the  Doctor  asked  Dab-Dab  to  fly  up  and 
tell  the  swallows  that  pirates  were  coming  after 
them  in  a  swift  ship.  He  said  to  ask  the  swallows 
what  should  he  do  about  it. 

When  the  swallows  heard  this,  they  all  came 
down  to  the  deck  of  the  Doctor’s  ship.  They  told 
him  to  unravel  some  pieces  of  long  rope  and  make 
them  into  a  lot  of  thin  strings.  He  did  this  as 
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quickly  as  he  could.  He  tied  the  ends  of  these 
strings  to  the  front  of  the  ship.  The  swallows 
took  hold  of  the  strings  and  flew  off,  pulling  the 
boat  along. 

Swallows  are  not  very  strong  when  only  one  or 
two  are  by  themselves.  But  it  is  different  when 
thousands  of  them  are  together. 

In  a  moment  the  Doctor  found  himself  travel¬ 
ing  so  fast  he  had  to  hold  his  hat  on  with  both 
hands.  He  felt  as  though  the  ship  were  flying 
through  the  waves. 

All  the  animals  on  the  ship  began  to  laugh  and 
dance  about  in  the  rushing  air.  When  they 
looked  back  at  the  pirates’  ship,  they  could  see 
that  it  was  growing  smaller  now,  instead  of  bigger. 
The  red  sails  were  being  left  far,  far  behind. 

2.  THE  RATS’  WARNING 

Dragging  a  ship  through  the  sea  is  hard  work. 
After  two  or  three  hours,  the  swallows  began  to 
get  tired  in  the  wings  and  short  of  breath.  They 
sent  a  message  down  to  the  Doctor  to  say  that  they 
would  have  to  take  a  rest.  They  would  pull  the 

boat  over  to  an  island  not  far  off.  Then  thev 
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would  hide  it  in  a  deep  bay  there  till  they  had 
breath  enough  to  go  on. 

Presently  the  Doctor  saw  the  island  they  had 
spoken  of.  It  had  a  very  beautiful,  high,  green 
mountain  in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  ship  sailed  safely  into  the  bay,  where  it 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  open  sea.  Then  the 
Doctor  said  he  would  go  ashore  to  look  for  water, 
as  there  was  none  left  to  drink  on  his  ship.  He 
told  all  the  animals  to  go  ashore,  too,  and  play  on 
the  grass  to  stretch  their  legs. 

Now  as  they  were  getting  off,  the  Doctor  noticed 
a  whole  lot  of  rats.  They  were  coming  up  from 
downstairs.  Jip  started  to  run  after  them,  because 
chasing  rats  had  always  been  his  favorite  game. 
But  the  Doctor  told  him  to  stop. 

One  big  black  rat  seemed  to  want  to  say  some¬ 
thing  to  the  Doctor.  He  crept  forward  timidly 
along  the  rail,  watching  the  dog  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye.  After  he  had  coughed  two  or  three 
times  and  cleaned  his  whiskers,  he  spoke:  “Ahem 
—  er  —  you  know  of  course  that  all  ships  have  rats 
in  them,  Doctor,  do  you  not?” 

The  Doctor  said,  “Yes.” 


/■ — ' 


“And  you  have  heard  that  rats  always  leave  a 
sinking  ship?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Doctor  —  “so  I’ve  often  been 
told.” 

“People,”  said  the  rat,  “always  speak  as  though 
it  were  a  disgraceful  thing  to  do.  But  you  can’t 
blame  us,  can  you?  After  all,  who  would  stay  on 
a  sinking  ship,  if  he  could  get  off  it?” 

“Any  one  would  want  to  get  off,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor.  “I  understand  perfectly.  Was  there  —  was 
there  anything  else  you  wished  to  say?” 
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“Yes,”  said  the  rat.  “I’ve  come  to  tell  you  that 
we  are  leaving  this  ship.  But  we  wanted  to  warn 
you  before  we  go.  This  is  a  very  bad  ship  that 
you  have  here.  It  leaks.  Its  sides  aren’t  strong 

enough.  The  boards  are  rotten.  By  tomorrow 
night  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 

“But  how  do  you  know?”  asked  the  Doctor. 

“We  always  know,”  answered  the  rat.  “The 
tips  of  our  tails  get  that  tingly  feeling  —  like 
when  your  foot’s  asleep.  This  morning,  at  six 
o’clock,  while  I  was  getting  breakfast,  my  tail  sud¬ 
denly  began  to  tingle.  At  first  I  thought  it  was 
my  rheumatism  coming  back.  So  I  went  and 
asked  my  aunt  how  she  felt  —  you  remember  her? 
—  the  long,  skinny  rat,  who  came  to  see  you  in 
Puddleby  last  spring  with  a  lame  back? 

“Well  —  my  aunt  said  her  tail  was  tingling  like 
everything!  Then  we  knew,  for  sure,  that  this 
boat  was  going  to  sink  in  less  than  two  days.  So 
we  all  made  up  our  minds  to  leave  it  as  soon  as 
we  got  near  enough  to  any  land.  It’s  a  bad  ship, 
Doctor.  Don’t  sail  in  it  any  more,  or  you’ll  surely 
be  drowned.  Good-by!  We  are  going  to  look  on 
this  island  for  a  good  place  to  live.” 
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“Good-by!”  said  the  Doctor;  “and  thank  you 
very  much  for  coming  to  tell  me.  Very  kind  of 
you  —  very!  Give  my  regards  to  your  aunt.  I  re¬ 
member  her  perfectly.  .  .  .  Leave  that  rat  alone, 
Jip!  Come  here!  Lie  down!” 

Then  the  Doctor  and  all  his  animals  went  off, 
carrying  pails  and  saucepans,  to  look  for  water  on 
the  island.  The  swallows  settled  down  near  the 
shore  and  took  their  rest. 

“I  wonder  what  the  name  of  this  island  is,”  said 
the  Doctor.  “It  seems  a  pleasant  place.  What  a 
lot  of  birds  there  are!” 

“Why,  these  are  the  Canary  Islands,”  said  Dab- 
Dab.  “Don’t  you  hear  the  canaries  singing?” 

The  Doctor  stopped  and  listened. 

“Why,  to  be  sure  —  of  course!”  he  said.  “How 
stupid  of  mel  I  wonder  if  they  can  tell  us  where 
to  find  water.” 

The  canaries  had  heard  all  about  Dr.  Dolittle 
from  other  birds.  So  they  came  and  led  him  to 
a  beautiful  spring  of  cool,  clear  water.  They 
showed  him  lovely  meadows  where  bird-seed  grew. 
They  pointed  out  trees  with  fruit,  and  all  the 
other  sights  of  their  island.  Gub-Gub,  the  pig, 
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squeaked  for  joy  when  he  found  a  whole  valley 
full  of  wild  sugar  cane. 

A  little  later,  they  had  all  had  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink.  They  lay  on  their  backs  and  rested  while 
the  canaries  sang  for  them.  But  soon  two  of  the 
swallows  came  hurrying  up,  very  much  disturbed 
and  excited. 

“Doctor!”  they  cried,  “the  pirates  have  come 
into  the  bay,  and  they’ve  all  got  on  your  ship. 
They  are  downstairs  in  it  now  looking  for  things 
to  steal.  They  have  left  their  own  ship  with  no¬ 
body  on  it.  If  you  hurry  and  come  down  to  the 
shore,  you  can  get  into  their  ship  —  which  is  very 
fast  —  and  escape.  But  you’ll  have  to  hurry.” 

“That’s  a  very  good  idea,”  said  the  Doctor  — 
“splendid!” 

He  called  his  animals  together  at  once.  They 
said  good-by  to  the  canaries,  and  ran  down  to  the 
beach. 

When  they  reached  the  shore,  they  saw  the 
pirate  ship,  with  the  three  red  sails,  standing  in 
the  water,  fust  as  the  swallows  had  said  —  there 
was  nobody  on  it.  All  the  pirates  were  downstairs 
in  the  Doctor’s  ship,  looking  for  things  to  steal. 


Dr.  Dolittle  told  his  animals  to  walk  very  softly, 
and  they  all  crept  onto  the  pirate  ship. 

3.  THE  BARBARY  DRAGON 

Everything  would  have  been  all  right,  if  the  pig 
had  not  caught  cold  in  his  head  from  eating  the 
damp  sugar  cane  on  the  island.  This  is  what 
happened: 

They  had  pulled  up  the  anchor  without  a 
sound,  and  were  moving  the  ship  very,  very  care¬ 
fully  out  of  the  bay.  But  Gub-Gub  suddenly 
sneezed  so  loud  that  the  pirates  on  the  other  ship 
heard  him.  They  came  rushing  upstairs  to  see 
what  the  noise  was. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  Doctor  was 
escaping,  they  sailed  the  other  boat  right  across 
the  entrance  to  the  bay.  So  the  Doctor  could 
not  get  out  into  the  open  sea. 

The  leader  of  these  bad  men  called  himself 
"Ben  Ali,  the  Dragon."  Ben  Ali  shook  his  fist  at 
the  Doctor  and  shouted  across  the  water: 

"Ha!  Ha!  You  are  caught,  my  fine  friend! 
You  were  going  to  run  off  in  my  ship,  eh?  But 
you  are  not  a  good  enough  sailor  to  beat  Ben  Ali, 
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the  Barbary  Dragon.  I  want  that  duck  you’ve  got 
—  and  the  pig,  too.  We’ll  have  pork  chops  and 
roast  duck  for  supper  tonight.  And  before  I  let 
you  go  home,  you  must  make  your  friends  send 
me  a  trunk  full  of  gold.” 

Poor  Gub-Gub  began  to  weep,  and  Dab-Dab 
made  ready  to  fly  to  save  her  life.  But  the  owl, 
Too-Too,  whispered  to  the  Doctor:  “Keep  him 
talking,  Doctor.  Be  pleasant  to  him.  Our  old 
ship  is  bound  to  sink  soon.  The  rats  said  it  would 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  tomorrow 
night,  and  the  rats  are  never  wrong.  Be  pleasant, 
Doctor,  till  the  ship  sinks  under  him.  Keep  him 
talking.” 

“What,  talk  until  tomorrow  night  I”  said  the 
Doctor.  “Well,  I’ll  do  my  best.  .  .  .  Let  me 
see  —  What  shall  I  talk  about?” 

“Oh,  let  them  come  on,”  said  Jip.  “We  can 
fight  the  dirty  rascals.  There  are  only  six  of  them. 
Let  them  come  on.  I’d  like  to  bite  a  real  pirate. 
It  would  be  something  to  tell  the  dog  next  door 
when  we  get  home.  Let  ’em  come.  We  can  fight 
them.” 

“But  they  have  pistols  and  swords,”  said  the 


Doctor.  “No,  that  would  never  do.  I  must  talk 
to  him  .  .  .  Look  here,  Ben  Ali  —  ” 

But  before  the  Doctor  could  say  any  more  the 
pirates  began  to  sail  the  ship  nearer.  They  were 
laughing  and  joking  and  saying  one  to  another, 
“Who  will  be  the  first  to  catch  the  pig?” 

Poor  Gub-Gub  was  terribly  frightened.  Jip 
kept  -  springing  into  the  air  and  barking  and 
calling  Ben  Ali  bad  names  in  dog  language. 

Presently  things  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  the 
pirates.  They  stopped  laughing  and  cracking 
jokes.  They  looked  puzzled.  Something  was 
worrying  them. 


Then  Ben  Ali,  staring  down  at  his  feet,  sud¬ 
denly  bellowed  out,  “Thunder  and  lightning!  — 
Men,  the  boat’s  leaking!” 

The  other  pirates  peered  over  the  side  and  saw 
that  the  boat  was  indeed  getting  lower  and  lower 
in  the  water.  And  one  of  them  said  to  Ben  Ali, 
“But  surely  if  this  old  boat  were  sinking,  we 
should  see  the  rats  leaving  it.” 

And  Jip  shouted  across  from  the  other  ship, 
“You  big  duffers,  there  are  no  rats  there  to  leave! 
They  left  two  hours  ago!  Ha,  ha,  to  you!” 

But  of  course  the  men  did  not  understand 
him. 

Soon  the  front  end  of  the  ship  began  to  go  down. 
It  went  faster  and  faster  —  till  the  boat  looked 
almost  as  though  it  were  standing  on  its  head. 
The  pirates  had  to  cling  to  the  rails  and  the  masts 
and  the  ropes  and  anything  to  keep  from  sliding 
off.  Then  the  sea  rushed  roaring  in  through  all 
the  windows  and  doors. 

At  last  the  ship  plunged  right  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  making  a  dreadful  gurgling 
sound.  The  six  bad  men  were  left  bobbing 
about  in  the  deep  water  of  the  bay. 
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Some  of  them  started  to  swim  for  the  shores  of 
the  island.  The  others  came  and  tried  to  get  onto 
the  boat  where  the  Doctor  was.  But  Jip  kept 
snapping  at  their  noses,  so  they  were  afraid  to 
climb  up  the  side  of  the  ship. 

Then  suddenly  they  all  cried  out  in  great  fear, 
“The  sharks!  The  sharks  are  coming!  Let  us  get 
onto  the  ship  before  they  eat  us!  Help,  help!  — 
The  sharks!  The  sharks!” 

And  now  the  Doctor  could  see,  all  over  the  bay, 
the  backs  of  big  fishes  swimming  swiftly  through 
the  water. 


4.  THE  FRIENDLY  SHARKS 

One  great  shark  came  near  to  the  ship.  Poking 
his  nose  out  of  the  water,  he  said  to  the  Doctor, 
“Are  you  John  Dolittle,  the  famous  animal 
doctor?”  ‘ 

“Yes,”  replied  Doctor  Dolittle.  “That  is  my 
name.” 

“Well,”  said  the  shark,  “we  know  these  pirates 
are  a  bad  lot  —  especially  Ben  Ali.  If  they  are 
bothering  you,  we  will  gladly  eat  them  up  for 
you.  Then  you  won’t  be  troubled  by  them.” 
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“Thank  you,”  said  the  Doctor.  “This  is  really 
most  kind.  But  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  necessary 
to  eat  them.  Don’t  let  any  of  them  reach  the  shore 
until  I  tell  you  -  just  keep  them  swimming 
about,  will  you?  And  please  make  Ben  Ali  swim 
over  here.  I  want  to  talk  to  him. 

So  the  shark  went  off  and  chased  Ben  Ali  over 

to  the  Doctor. 

“Listen,  Ben  Ali,”  said  John  Dolittle,  leaning 
over  the  side.  “You  have  been  a  very  bad  man. 
I  understand  that  you  have  killed  many  people. 
These  good  sharks  here  have  just  offered  to  eat 
you  up  for  me  —  and  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
the  seas  were  rid  of  you.  But  if  you  will  promise 
to  do  as  I  tell  you,  I  will  let  you  go  in  safety.” 

“What  must  I  do?”  asked  the  pirate,  looking 
down  sideways,  for  the  big  shark  was  smelling  his 
leg  under  the  water. 

“You  must  kill  no  more  people,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor.  “You  must  stop  stealing.  You  must  never 
sink  another  ship.  You  must  give  up  being  a 
pirate  altogether.” 

“But  what  shall  I  do  then?”  asked  Ben  Ali. 
“How  shall  I  live?” 
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“You  and  all  your  men  must  go  onto  this  island, 
and  be  bird-seed  farmers,”  the  Doctor  answered. 
“You  must  grow  bird-seed  for  the  canaries.” 

The  Barbary  Dragon  turned  pale  with  anger. 
“Grow  bird-seed !”  he  groaned  in  disgust.  “Can’t 
I  be  a  sailor?” 

“No,”  said  the  Doctor,  “you  cannot.  You  have 
been  a  sailor  long  enough  —  and  sent  many  stout 
ships  and  good  men  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  For 
the  rest  of  your  life  you  must  be  a  peaceful  farmer. 


The  shark  is  waiting.  Don’t  waste  any  more  of 
his  time.  Make  up  your  mind.” 

“Thunder  and  lightning!”  Ben  Ali  muttered  — 
“Bird-seed!”  Then  he  looked  down  again  and 
saw  the  great  fish  smelling  his  other  leg. 

“Very  well,”  he  said  sadly.  “We’ll  be  farmers.” 

“And  remember,”  said  the  Doctor,  “that  if  you 
do  not  keep  your  promise,  if  you  start  killing  and 
stealing  again,  I  shall  hear  of  it,  because  the 
canaries  will  come  and  tell  me.  And  be  very  sure 
that  I  shall  find  a  way  to  punish  you.  Now  go 
and  be  a  good  farmer  and  live  in  peace.” 

Then  the  Doctor  turned  to  the  big  shark. 
Waving  his  hand  he  said,  “All  right.  Let  them 
swim  safely  to  the  land.” 

After  thanking  the  sharks  again  for  their  kind¬ 
ness,  the  Doctor  and  his  pets  set  off  once  more 
on  their  journey.  As  they  now  had  a  good  ship, 
they  reached  home  safely. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

The  story  of  “Dr.  Dolittle  and  the  Pirates’’  is  taken 
from  a  book  named  The  Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle.  1  he 
author  is  Hugh  Lofting.  You  will  be  sure  to  like  this 
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book  if  you  read  it.  Mr.  Lofting  has  written  a  number 
of  interesting  books  about  Dr.  Dolittle  and  his  animals. 
One  of  these,  The  Voyages  of  Dr.  Dolittle,  won  the  New- 
bery  Medal  in  1922.  If  you  have  forgotten  what  the 
Newbery  Medal  is,  look  back  to  page  86.  Other  good 
and  funny  make-believe  books  about  animals  are  The 
Good  Cat  Jupie,  by  Neely  McCoy;  Donald  Duck  and  His 
Friends,  by  Walt  Disney  and  Jean  Ayer  (these  books 
are  both  very  easy);  The  Good  Friends,  by  Margery  W. 
Bianco;  and  To  and  Again,  Freddy,  and  The  Clockwork 
Twin,  by  Walter  R.  Brooks.  A  good  book  about  pirates 
—  but  not  a  very  easy  one  —  is  Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of 
Our  Coast,  by  Frank  Stockton. 

Prove  It 

Look  at  these  sentences.  Copy  the  numbers  on  a 
paper.  After  each  number  write  a  few  words  to  show 
that  the  sentence  agrees  with  the  story.  Give  the  page 
where  you  found  the  words.  For  example,  after  No.  1 
you  might  write:  1.  Page  198.  “One  sunshiny  day.” 

1.  Dr.  Dolittle  met  the  pirates  on  a  clear  day. 

2.  Jip  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  smell. 

3.  The  Doctor’s  ship  was  a  slow  one. 

4.  The  swallows  grew  tired  from  pulling  the  ship. 

5.  The  Doctor  and  his  animals  found  good  water  on 
the  island. 

6.  Gub-Gub  found  something  sweet. 

7.  Ben  Ali  saw  that  the  boat  was  leaking  and  was 
surprised. 


8.  The  pirates  were  afraid  of  sharks. 

9.  The  sharks  offered  to  see  that  the  pirates  didn’t 
trouble  Dr.  Dolittle. 

10.  The  Doctor  and  his  pets  had  a  safe  trip  home  in 
the  ship  with  red  sails. 


Things  to  Do 


1.  Find  out  about  pirates.  Those  of  you  who  are  good 
readers  can  perhaps  look  up  the  topic  in  an  encyclopedia 
or  in  some  other  reference  book.  For  a  list  of  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  look  back  to  page  44. 

2.  Every  word  has  one  syllable  or  more.  For  example 
but  has  one  syllable,  butter  has  two  ( but  and  ter) ,  holi¬ 
day  has  three  ( hoi  i  day) .  In  your  “Short  Dictionary’’ 
all  the  words  are  divided  into  syllables.  The  accented 
syllable  in  a  word  is  the  syllable  that  we  speak  with  the 
most  force.  In  a  dictionary,  this  syllable  has  an  accent 
mark.  In  hap'  py  the  first  syllable  has  the  accent  mark. 
In  re  ply'  the  second  syllable  has  it.  Copy  these  words, 
arranging  them  in  alphabetic  order.  Put  the  accent 
marks  where  you  think  they  belong.  Words  of  one 
syllable  have  no  accent  mark. 


an  i  mals 
flood 
sail  ing 
pi  rate 
sun  shin  y 


moth 

both  er ing 
dis  grace  ful 
beau  ti  ful 
splen  did 


slip  ping 
light  ning 
fawn 
tu  reen 
ca  ble  gram 


If  everyone  had  a  flying  machine 
The  size  of  a  small  arm  chair, 

Then  day  after  day,  in  the  promptest  way, 
I’d  go  out  and  take  the  air. 

I’d  shift  a  lever  and  press  a  brake, 

And  buzz  out  into  the  blue. 

Oho,  the  bushels  of  air  I’d  take, 

Flying  to  call  on  you. 


As  I  skirted  a  steeple  and  skimmed  a  roof, 

With  engine  whirring  loud, 

I’d  meet  you  coming  for  dear  life,  humming 
Around  the  rim  of  a  cloud. 

We’d  dodge  a  swallow  and  duck  a  crow, 

And  you  would  cry,  “Whoopee! 

I  was  going  to  call  on  you,  you  know  — 

Were  you  coming  to  call  on  me?’’ 

It’s  rather  awkward  to  chat,  of  course, 

From  a  high-geared  chairoplane; 

So  we’d  buzz  away.  But  the  very  next  day 
We’d  meet  in  a  sky-blue  lane, 

With  wind  in  our  wings,  and  the  way  all  clear, 
And  I’d  sing,  “Ho,  halloo! 

Were  you  coming  to  call  on  me?  O  dear, 

I  was  going  to  call  on  you!’’ 

Some  Books  to  Read 

This  poem  is  from  a  pleasant  book  of  verse  by  Nancy 
Byrd  Turner.  The  name  is  Magpie  Lane.  You  can 
also  find  some  jolly  poems  that  jingle  in  a  book  by 
Marchette  G.  Chute.  Rhymes  about  Ourselves  is  its 
name. 
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TALES 
THAT  WERE 
TOLD 


THE  THREE  GOLDEN  APPLES 

Some  stories  that  we  read  or  hear  told  are  new. 
Some  stories  are  so  old  that  our  fathers,  and  grand¬ 
fathers,  and  great-grandfathers,  and  people  even 
before  that  knew  them.  They  are  so  old  that  no 
one  knows  who  told  them  first.  Such  stories  are 
called  folk  tales. 

“The  Three  Golden  Apples”  is  a  Greek  folk 
tale.  It  is  very,  very  old. 

1.  THE  GOLDEN  APPLES 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  golden  apples  that 
grew  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides?  They  were 
wonderful  apples,  but  very  few  people  ever  picked 
any.  At  least,  that  is  what  an  old  story  tells  us. 
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No  one  can  pick  them  now.  None  of  that  marvel¬ 
ous  fruit  is  left  on  a  single  tree  in  the  whole  wide 
world. 

The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  was  not  easy  to 
find.  If  you  found  the  garden,  it  was  still  harder 
to  get  the  apples.  The  tree  with  golden  fruit  was 
always  watched  by  a  fierce  dragon.  He  lived  un¬ 
der  the  tree;  so  there  was  no  way  of  dodging  him. 

This  dragon,  the  story  says,  had  one  hundred 
terrible  heads.  The  heads  never  went  to  sleep 
all  at  one  time.  While  fifty  heads  watched  the 
tree,  the  other  fifty  would  sleep.  It  was  never 
possible  to  catch  the  dragon  napping. 

A  great  many  brave  men  tried  to  get  the 
golden  apples.  But  usually  they  came  back  empty- 
handed.  Sometimes  they  didn’t  come  back  at  all. 
This  story  is  about  a  young  man  who  went  to  seek 
the  golden  apples.  His  name  was  Hercules. 

At  the  time  I  am  going  to  speak  about,  he  was 
wandering  through  the  pleasant  land  of  Italy.  He 
had  a  mighty  club  in  his  hand.  A  bow  and  a 
quiver  of  arrows  were  hung  across  his  shoulder. 
For  a  cloak,  he  wore  the  skin  of  a  huge  lion.  He 
had  killed  the  lion  himself. 
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As  he  went  on  his  way,  he  kept  asking  people 
he  met  to  tell  him  how  to  reach  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  But  no  one  seemed  to  know  the  way 
there.  Some  people  looked  as  though  they  wanted 
to  laugh  at  his  question.  They  did  not  laugh, 
however,  because  he  was  so  big  and  strong  and 
carried  so  huge  a  club. 

2.  HERCULES  AND  THE  CHILDREN 

At  last  the  young  man  came  to  some  children 
who  were  beside  a  river,  playing  games  and 
making  wreaths  of  flowers. 

“May  I  ask  you  a  question?”  said  the  stranger 
politely.  “Is  this  the  right  way  to  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides?” 

The  children  seemed  startled  by  the  stranger’s 
question.  They  dropped  their  flowers  and  looked 
at  him  with  surprise. 

“The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides!”  cried  one. 
“We  thought  people  had  stopped  looking  for  that. 
Everyone  who  has  tried  to  find  it  seems  to  have 
failed.  It  is  a  dangerous  place.  People  who  try 
to  find  it  do  not  come  back.  Must  you  go  there, 
good  stranger?” 
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“A  certain  king,  who  is  my  cousin,  has  ordered 
me  to  get  him  three  of  the  golden  apples,”  said 
the  young  man. 

“You  must  love  the  king  very  much.  You  are 
taking  great  risks  in  order  to  please  him,”  said 
one  of  the  children. 

“No,”  said  the  stranger  sadly.  “He  has  often 
been  hard  and  cruel  to  me.  But  it  is  my  duty  to 
obey  him.” 

“Do  you  know  this?”  asked  the  girl  who  had 
spoken  first.  “A  terrible  dragon  with  a  hundred 
heads  keeps  watch  under  the  golden  apple  tree.” 

“I  know  it  well,”  said  the  stranger  calmly.  “But 
all  my  life  I  have  had  to  deal  with  serpents  and 
dragons.” 

In  spite  of  his  brave  words,  the  children  thought 
it  very  sad  that  this  fine  young  man  should  try  to 
conquer  the  terrible  dragon. 

“Go  back,”  they  all  cried.  “Do  go  back  to  your 
home.  Your  mother  will  be  happy  to  see  you  re¬ 
turn.  Forget  the  golden  apples.  Surely  the  king 
will  excuse  you  from  bringing  them.  The  dragon 
will  kill  you  if  you  go.  No  one  who  tries  to  fight 
him  escapes.” 
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The  stranger  listened  quietly.  Then  he  lifted 
his  club  and  let  it  fall  upon  a  great  rock  that  lay 
near  by.  With  the  force  of  this  blow,  the  great 
rock  was  broken  to  pieces. 

“Don’t  you  think,”  said  the  young  man  smiling, 
“that  such  a  blow  would  crush  at  least  one  of  the 
dragon’s  hundred  heads?” 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  told  the 
children  the  story  of  his  life.  Before  he  began, 
however,  the  kind  young  people  brought  him 
some  bread  and  lettuce  and  grapes.  They  wanted 


He  had  met  all  sorts  of  adventures  ever  since 
he  had  been  a  baby.  Once,  while  he  lay  in  his 
cradle,  two  great  snakes  had  come  into  the  room. 
He  had  gripped  one  of  the  snakes  in  each  of  his 
little  fists  and  had  strangled  them.  “I  am  sure 
the  gods  helped  me,”  he  said. 

When  he  was  a  young  boy,  he  had  killed  a  great, 
fierce  lion.  His  next  daring  deed  was  to  kill  a 
monster  called  a  hydra  which  was  doing  a  great 
deal  of  damage.  This  hydra  had  nine  heads  with 
extremely  sharp  teeth  in  every  one  of  them. 

‘‘But  the  Dragon  of  the  Golden  Apples  has  one 
hundred  heads!”  said  one  of  the  boys. 

“Still,”  said  the  young  man,  “I  should  rather 
fight  him  than  the  hydra.  For  when  I  cut  off  ones 
of  the  hydra’s  heads,  two  others  grew  in  its  place.” 

The  traveler  went  on  to  tell  how  he  had  caught 
a  swift  stag.  He  had  chased  the  stag  for  a  year, 
without  stopping  to  take  breath.  He  had  at  last 
caught  it  by  the  horns  and  carried  it  home  alive. 

He  was  also  very  proud  that  he  had  cleaned 
out  a  great  stable. 

‘‘But  any  workman  could  do  that!”  cried  one 
of  the  girls.  “Surely  that  was  not  a  great  deed.” 
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“It  was  not  an  ordinary  stable,”  said  the 
stranger.  “This  was  a  huge  place.  It  might 
easily  have  taken  me  all  my  life  to  do  the  work. 
But  I  turned  a  river  through  the  stable  door. 
That  did  the  business  in  a  short  time.” 

The  children  were  much  interested  and  begged 
the  traveler  to  go  on.  He  told  them  how  he  had 
caught  a  wild  bull  and  let  him  go  again.  He  had 
tamed  some  beautiful  wild  horses.  He  had  fought 
with  a  giant  who  had  six  legs.  There  were  other 
adventures  also  —  too  many  to  tell  here. 

As  the  stranger  ended  his  story,  he  said  mod¬ 
estly,  “Some  of  my  deeds  have  become  quite  well 
known.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  my  name.” 

“You  are  v  Hercules!”  cried  all  the  children. 
“We  have  heard  of  you  often.  We  really  think 
that  you  can  bring  back  the  golden  apples.” 

“Then,”  said  Hercules,  “will  you  not  tell  me 
how  to  reach  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides?” 

“We  will  give  you  the  best  directions  we  can,” 
replied  the  children.  “You  must  go  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  find  the  Old  One.  Then  you  must 
make  him  tell  you  how  to  find  the  golden  apples.” 

Hercules  laughed  on  hearing  this  odd  name. 
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“The  Old  One!”  he  said.  “Pray  who  is  he?” 

“He  is  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,”  said  one  of  the 
boys.  “You  will  find  him  on  the  shore.  He  has 
fifty  daughters  who  live  in  the  sea.  They  have 
sea-green  hair  and  tails  like  fishes,  but  some 
people  think  they  are  beautiful.  The  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides  is  on  one  of  a  group  of  islands  in 
'  the  sea.  The  Old  One  can  tell  you  where  it  is. 
But  he  will  not  want  to  tell  you.  You  must  hold 
him  and  not  let  him  go  till  he  does.  Walk  directly 
east,  and  you  will  find  the  place  where  he  is.” 

Hercules  thanked  the  children  for  their  kind¬ 
ness.  They  were  sorry  to  see  him  go.  Before  he 
left  they  hung  wreaths  of  gay  flowers  about  his 
shoulders.  They  wound  another  wreath  around 
his  heavy  club.  This  made  it  look  like  a  great 
bouquet.  They  kissed  their  hands  and  waved 
and  called  “Good-by”  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

3.  THE  JOURNEY 

When  Hercules  came  to  the  shore  he,  at  first, 
saw  no  one.  Presently  he  noticed  what  looked 
like  a  log  of  wood  washed  up  by  the  tide.  He 
looked  at  it  again.  The  log  was  an  old  man! 
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The  man  had  a  long  green  beard  that  looked  like 
seaweed.  He  was  asleep  on  the  sand. 

Hercules  stole  up  on  tiptoe  and  caught  the  old 
man  by  an  arm  and  leg.  “Tell  me,”  he  cried  in 
a  loud  voice,  “the  way  to  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides.” 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  woke  in  a  fright.  As 
soon  as  he  found  that  someone  was  holding  him, 
he  turned  himself  into  a  stag.  Hercules  was 
surprised,  you  may  well  believe,  to  find  himself 
holding  a  stag;  but  he  held  on  tight.  The  stag 
turned  into  a  great  bird  with  prickly  wings. 

The  bird  fluttered  and  screamed.  But  it  could 
not  get  away.  In  a  short  time,  it  turned  into  a 
dog  with  three  heads  —  all  growling  and  snapping. 
But  Hercules  held  on.  The  dog  turned  into  a 
six-legged  man,  who  kicked  as  hard  as  he  could. 
Hercules  did  not  let  go.  Then  a  great  snake  took 
the  place  of  the  man.  But  Hercules  squeezed  it 
so  tight  that  it  hissed  with  pain. 

At  last  the  Old  One  gave  up  and  turned  back 
into  himself. 

“Why  do  you  hold  me?”  he  cried.  “You  are 
an  extremely  rude  person!  What  do  you  want?” 
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“My  name  is  Hercules,”  said  the  stranger.  “I 
will  let  you  go  as  soon  as  you  tell  me  how  to  get 
to  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.” 

When  the  Old  One  heard  the  young  man’s 
name,  he  decided  at  once  that  he  might  as  well 
be  pleasant.  He  gave  Hercules  careful  directions. 

“Go  first  this  way  and  then  that  and  sail  across 
the  water,”  he  said,  pointing.  “You  will  come  at 
last  to  a  very  tall  giant.  He  will  be  holding  the 
sky  on  his  shoulders.  He  can  tell  you  where  the 
garden  is  if  he  wishes  to.  But  he  may  not  feel 
like  doing  it.” 

“If  he  doesn’t  feel  like  it,”  said  Hercules, 
“perhaps  I  can  persuade  him.” 

“Perhaps  you  can,”  said  the  Old  One. 

“Good-by,”  said  Hercules.  “I  am  sorry  I  had 
to  treat  you  so  roughly.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  telling  me  the  directions.” 

“Good-by,”  said  the  Old  One.  “I  admire  your 
courage,  and  I  wish  you  good  fortune.” 

Once  more  Hercules  went  on  his  way.  After 
many  days,  he  came  to  another  shore.  Nothing 
was  before  him  but  the  vast  foaming,  dashing, 
measureless  ocean.  How  was  he  to  go  on? 
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Suddenly  he  saw,^  coming  in  with  the  tide,  a 
great  golden  bowl.  It  floated  and  tossed  on  the 
waves.  Hercules  knew  at  once  what  he  must  do. 
He  climbed  into  the  bowl  and  floated  out  to  sea. 

He  was  very  tired.  So  he  spread  out  his  lion’s 
skin,  lay  down  on  it,  and  went  to  sleep.  The  bowl 
rocked  lightly  on  the  waves.  The  hero  slept 
soundly. 

4.  HERCULES  AND  ATLAS 

Hercules  did  not  wake  till  the  great  bowl 
landed  on  the  shore  of  an  island.  And  on  that 
island  he  saw  the  strangest  sight  he  had  ever  seen. 

It  was  a  giant  —  but  such  a  huge  giant!  A  giant 
taller  than  a  mountain!  Clouds  were  around  his 
waist.  A  forest  was  at  his  heels.  Great  oak  trees 
stood  between  his  toes.  His  hands  were  raised 
and  seemed  to  hold  up  the  sky. 

The  clouds  drifted  away,  and  the  giant  looked 
down  and  saw  Hercules.  He  roared  out,  in  a 
voice  like  thunder,  “Who  are  you  down  there? 
Where  did  you  come  from  in  that  little  cup?” 

“I  am  Hercules,”  called  back  the  hero.  “I  am 
looking  for  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.” 
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“Ho!  Ho!  Ho!”  roared  the  giant  in  a  fit  of  im¬ 
mense  laughter.  “You  are  not  likely  to  find  it.” 

“Why  not?”  cried  Hercules,  getting  a  little 
angry.  “If  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  the  dragon, 
you  are  mistaken.  Who  are  you?” 
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“I  am  Atlas,”  roared  the  giant.  “I  am  the  great¬ 
est  giant  in  the  world.  It  is  my  work  to  hold  the 
sky  on  my  head  and  shoulders.” 

‘‘That  is  truly  a  great  work,”  Hercules  called 
back  politely.  ‘‘Can  you  show  me  the  way  to  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides?” 

‘‘What  do  you  want  there?”  asked  the  giant. 

‘‘I  want  three  of  the  golden  apples,”  shouted 
Hercules,  ‘‘for  my  cousin,  the  king.” 

‘‘There  is  nobody  but  me,”  said  Atlas,  ‘‘that  can 
go  to  the  garden  and  get  the  apples.  I  wish  I 
didn’t  have  to-  hold  up  the  sky.  I  could  easily 
take  a  few  steps  across  the  sea  and  get  them  for 
you.” 

‘‘You  are  very  kind,”  replied  Hercules.  ‘‘Can¬ 
not  you  rest  the  sky  upon  a  mountain?  There 
is  one  near  you.” 

‘‘None  of  them  are  high  enough,”  said  Atlas. 
‘‘But  if  you  were  to  stand  on  the  top  of  that  near¬ 
est  mountain,  your  head  would  be  about  as  high 
as  mine.  Perhaps  you  can  hold  up  the  sky.  Then 
I  can  get  the  apples  for  you.” 

‘‘Is  the  sky  very  heavy  to  hold  up?”  asked 
Hercules.  ‘‘Perhaps  I  could  not  hold  it.” 
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“Not  at  first,”  answered  the  giant,  “but  it  gets 
tiresome  after  a  thousand  years.” 

“And  how  long,”  asked  the  hero,  “will  it  take 
you  to  get  the  golden  apples?” 

“Oh,  that  will  take  only  a  few  minutes,”  cried 
Atlas. 

“Well  then,”  said  Hercules,  “I’ll  climb  that 
mountain  behind  you  and  hold  up  the  sky  till 
you  return.” 

Hercules  had  a  kind  heart  and  was  really  glad 
to  give  the  old  giant  a  chance  for  a  little  rest.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  exchange  was  made.  The 
sky  was  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  Atlas  and 
placed  upon  those  of  Hercules. 

The  first  thing  the  giant  did  was  to  stretch  him¬ 
self.  Next  he  lifted  his  feet  out  of  the  forests  that 
grew  around  them.  Then  all  at  once  he  began 
to  leap  and  skip  and  dance  for  joy.  The  earth 
shook  with  his  hopping  about  and  echoed  with 
his  laughter. 

After  that  he  stepped  off  into  the  sea,  ten  miles 
at  a  stride.  The  deepest  part  of  the  water  reached 
only  to  his  waist.  It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  him 
walking  away. 


Now  Hercules  began  to  wonder.  What  should 
he  do  if  Atlas  did  not  come  back?  How  could 
he  ever  get  rid  of  the  sky?  Its  weight  was  tiring 
him  already. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  a  long  time,  Atlas 
appeared.  He  came  striding  happily  through  the 
sea.  In  his  right  hand  he  had  a  branch  with  three 
golden  apples  as  big  as  pumpkins. 

“Splendid!”  shouted  Hercules.  “So  you  got  the 
golden  apples.” 

“Certainly,”  answered  Atlas.  “I  took  the  finest 
on  the  tree.  The  garden  is  a  beautiful  sight  and 
the  dragon  is  worth  seeing.  It’s  too  bad  you 
didn’t  go  yourself.” 

“You  have  done  the  business  well,”  said  Her¬ 
cules.  “I  am  very  grateful  to  you.  Now  please 
take  the  sky.  I  must  hurry  back  to  the  king  with 
the  apples.” 

“Why,  as  to  that,”  said  the  giant,  tossing  the 
apples  up  and  catching  them,  “I  can  carry  them 
to  the  king  myself.  I  have  no  fancy  for  holding 
the  sky  just  now.  You  seem  to  be  doing  it  very 
well.” 

Hercules  grew  angry  and  gave  a  great  shrug  of 
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his  shoulders.  At  once  two  or  three  stars  fell  out 
of  their  places. 

“Oh,  that  will  never  do,”  cried  Atlas  with  a 
roar  of  laughter.  “I  have  not  let  so  many  stars 
fall  in  the  last  five  hundred  years.  By  the  time 
you  have  stood  there  as  long  as  I  did,  you  will 
begin  to  learn  patience.” 

“What!”  shouted  Hercules.  “Do  you  mean  to 
make  me  bear  this  burden  forever?” 

“Why  not?”  said  the  giant.  “I  bore  it  a  long 
time.  Why  shouldn’t  you?” 

“Oh  well,”  said  Hercules,  “if  I  must  hold  up 
the  sky,  I  must.  Just  take  it  on  your  head  for  one 
moment,  will  you?  I  want  to  fold  a  cushion 
from  my  lion’s  skin  for  the  weight  to  rest  on.” 

“That’s  no  more  than  fair,”  said  Atlas.  “I’ll 
take  back  the  sky  for  just  five  minutes.  Only  for 
five  minutes,  mind  you?” 

Ah!  the  thick-headed  rogue!  He  threw  down 
the  golden  apples  and  took  the  sky  from  Hercules. 
He  rested  it  once  more  on  his  own  head  and 
shoulders,  where  it  rightly  belonged. 

Hercules  promptly  picked  up  the  three  golden 
apples  and  started  on  his  journey.  He  paid  no 
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heed  to  the  roars  of  the  giant,  who  bellowed  after 
him  to  come  back.  He  went  happily  on  his  way, 
for  his  hard  task  was  now  finished.  He  had  only 
to  carry  the  apples  to  the  king.  This  he  did  with 
much  speed. 

As  for  the  giant,  there  he  stands  to  this  day.  At 
any  rate,  there  stands  a  mountain  as  tall  as  he.  It 
is  called  Mount  Atlas.  When  thunder  rumbles 
about  its  top,  it  seems  to  be  the  voice  of  Atlas, 
roaring  after  Hercules. 
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Some  Books  to  Read 


Two  fine  books  of  old  Greek  and  Roman  stories  are 
The  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales,  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  “The  Three  Golden  Apples”  is  from  The 
Wonder  Book.  You  will  find  these  books  rather  hard 
unless  you  are  a  very  good  reader.  Two  easier  books  of 
old  Greek  stories  are  Four  Old  Greeks,  by  Jennie  Hall, 
and  Old  Greek  Stories,  by  James  Baldwin. 


An  Outline  to  Complete 

Copy  this  outline  and  fill  in  the  parts  that  are  left 
out.  You  do  not  need  to  use  the  exact  words  of  the 
book,  but  what  you  write  must  agree  with  the  story.  You 
may  look  up  in  the  story  anything  you  have  forgotten. 
Do  not  write  anything  in  your  book. 

I.  The  Golden  Apples 

A.  They  grew  in  the . 

B.  They  were  guarded  by . 

C.  Hercules  started  out  to  seek . 

II.  Hercules  and  the  Children 

A.  Hercules  asked  some  children . 

B.  The  children  did  not  want  him  to . 

C.  He  told  the  children . 

D.  They  said  the  Old  One  could  tell  him 

•  •  •  •  • 

III.  The  Journey 

A.  Hercules  found  the  Old  One . 
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B.  The  Old  One  turned  into . 

C.  At  last  he  told  Hercules . 

D.  Hercules  crossed  the  sea  in  a . 

E.  When  he  landed,  he  saw . 

IV.  Hercules  and  Atlas 

A.  Atlas  said  he  would  get  the  apples  for 

Hercules  if . 

B.  Hercules  stood  on  a  mountain  and . 

C.  Atlas  brought  back  the  apples,  but  he  would 

not . 

D.  By  a  trick,  Hercules  got  Atlas  to  ....  .• 

E.  Hercules  took  the  apples  to . 

Things  to  Do 

Take  a  sheet  of  paper.  Do  these  three  things: 

1.  Write  the  six  words  in  column  (a)  in  alphabetic 
order.  (Which  letter  in  the  words  will  you  look  for?) 

2.  Write  the  words  in  column  ( b ).  Put  accent  marks 
in  the  right  places. 

3.  Write  the  words  in  column  (c).  Mark  each  long 
a  and  each  short  a. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Hercules 

At  las 

apples 

hydra 

bel  lowed 

apron 

hollow 

jin  gle 

dragon 

hurrah 

per  suade 

snakes 

hide-and-seek 

plan  ta  tion 

tablet 

hawk 

thun  der 

tamed 
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THE  GOLDEN  GOOSE 

This  story  is  an  English  folk  tale  told  in  the 
form  of  a  play.  Plays  that  you  see  in  the  theater 
are  written  like  this  one.  First  comes  the  title. 
Next  we  find  the  names  of  all  the  people  in  the 
play.  Then  comes  the  play  itself.  The  name  of 
each  person  who  speaks  comes  just  before  the 
words  he  says.  Some  words  are  in  italics.  They 
tell  the  people  on  the  stage  what  to  do. 


People  of  the  Play 


Jack 

HIS  MOTHER 
THE  OLD  MAN 
THE  LANDLORD 
HIS  DAUGHTER 
HIS  WIFE 
THE  SEXTON 
THE  CLERK 

THE  GUARD 


THE  KING 

THE  QUEEN 

THE  PRINCESS 

THE  DOCTOR 

THE  HERALD 

COUNT  NIMBLE-WIT 

PRINCE  VIVIEN 

THE  LADY-IN-WAITING 
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SCENE  1 


A  highway  with  trees  at  the  hack.  At  the  right ,  there 
is  the  door  of  an  inn.  A  table  with  two  stools  stands  near 
the  door. 

As  the  play  begins,  Jack  and  his  Mother  enter  at  the 
left.  She  carries  Jack’s  dinner  in  a  basket.  He  carries 
an  ax  over  his  shoulder.  Jack  is  a  gay,  good-looking  lad. 
His  clothes  are  old  and  ragged.  His  Mother  looks 
worried  and  cross.  She,  too,  is  poorly  dressed. 

Jack:  Well,  Mother,  I  hope  you  have  plenty  of 
good  food  there  for  my  dinner.  I  am  as  hungry 
as  a  bear. 

Mother:  Plenty  for  a  foolish  lad  who  wastes  his 
time  and  does  not  earn  enough  to  buy  his  food. 


Jack:  Ohol  Perhaps  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  you 
think.  I  may  make  a  fortune  and  marry  the  King’s 
daughter  yet.  Who  knows? 

Mother :  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  The  King’s  daughter 
marry  a  good-for-nothing  like  you!  That’s  very 
likely  to  happen! 

Jack:  Well  now,  maybe  I’ll  find  the  pot  of  gold 
at  the  rainbow’s  end  and  be  a  rich  man  some  day. 

[He  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  stage  and  puts 
down  his  ax.] 

Mother:  Gold,  indeed!  You’ll  never  in  your 
life  have  as  much  as  a  dozen  copper  pennies.  Here, 
take  the  basket.  I  must  go  home. 

[She  gives  him  the  basket  and  starts  to  go.] 

Jack:  Cheer  up,  Mother.  I  may  surprise  you 
yet! 

Mother:  Do  a  good  day’s  work  and  come  home 
tonight  with  honest  wages  in  your  pocket.  That 
will  be  surprise  enough  for  me! 

[She  goes  out.  Jack  scratches  his  head  and  looks 
around .] 

Jack:  It’s  a  long  time  since  breakfast,  but  it’s 
a  longer  time  to  dinner.  A  cutter  of  wood  works 
hard.  I’ll  take  just  a  bite  before  I  begin. 

[He  sits  on  the  ground  and  opens  the  basket.] 
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Bread  and  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  milk.  Aha! 
Poor  Jack  is  going  to  have  a  good  dinner. 

[An  old  ragged  man  with  a  staff  enters  at  the 
right.] 

Old  Man :  Good  day  to  you,  lad!  Won’t  you 
give  a  poor  old  man  a  mouthful? 

Jack:  Well  now,  it’s  not  much  that  I  have  to 
eat,  but  what  there  is  I’ll  share.  Take  some  of 
this. 

[He  hands  the  bread  and  cheese  to  the  Old 
Man.] 

Old  Man:  Ah!  That  tastes  good! 

[He  eats  it  all  very  quickly.] 

Jack:  Hey  there!  Not  so  fast!  Don’t  be  greedy. 
What!  Not  a  crumb  left!  Well,  Jack,  that  leaves 
poor  pickings  for  you. 

[He  starts  to  take  a  drink.] 

Old  Man:  Won’t  you  give  an  old  man  a  taste? 

Jack:  Well  now,  it’s  not  much  that  I  have  to 
drink,  but  what  I  have  I’ll  share. 

[He  gives  the  bottle  to  the  Old  Man,  who  drinks 
it  all.] 

Hey  there!  Softly,  softly!  What!  Not  a  drop 
left?  Bread  and  cheese  gone,  milk  gone,  too.  So 
poor  Jack  must  go  hungry  —  and  thirsty  as  well. 
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Old  Man:  Now,  my  lad,  don’t  be  put  out.  You 
have  done  an  old  man  a  good  turn,  and  don’t 
think  you  shall  lose  by  it.  If  you  do  as  I  say,  you 
shall  always  have  whatever  you  please  to  eat  and 
drink  after  this. 

Jack:  Eh?  How’s  that? 

Old  Man:  Only  do 

As  I  tell  you: 

Take  three  steps  right 
And  three  steps  left, 

Turn  around  twice, 

Follow  your  nose. 

In  a  trice 
You  will  see 
A  hollow  tree 
And  in  the  cleft 
A  goose  of  gold  — 

If  you  do 
As  you  are  told. 

[The  Old  Man  goes  out.  Jack  starts  to  follow 
the  directions .] 

Jack:  What  did  he  say?  Three  steps  right. 
Three  steps  left.  Turn  around  twice.  Follow 
your  nose.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  hollow  tree! 
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Sure  enough,  here  in  the  cleft  is  a  goose  of 
gold! 

[He  picks  up  the  goose  and  puts  it  under  his 
arm.] 

Well,  now  I  am  a  rich  man;  and  since  I  am 
a  rich  man,  I  think  I’ll  go  to  court  and  see  the 
King.  But  first  I’ll  get  some  dinner,  the  finest 
dinner  that  money  can  buy. 

[He  crosses  to  the  inn  door  and  raps  loudly.] 

Ho,  Landlord!  What!  Landlord,  I  say! 

[The  Landlord  looks  out  of  the  door.] 

Landlord:  What  do  you  want,  you  ragged 
rascal? 

Jack:  Bring  out  the  best  you  have  to  eat  and 
drink. 

Landlord :  Why,  Master  Rags,  you  couldn’t  pay 
for  a  penny  loaf,  I’m  sure.  Not  a  crumb  shall 
you  have  unless  you  pay  me  first. 

Jack:  Here,  take  this. 

[He  gives  the  Landlord  a  feather  from  the 
goose ,  then  seats  himself  at  the  table.] 

Landlord:  What!  This  is  a  feather  of  pure  gold! 
Why,  sir,  you  must  be  King  Midas  himself.  Here, 
Wife!  Daughter!  Bring  roast  meat.  Bring  fine 
white  bread.  Bring  the  best  in  the  house! 
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[His  Wife  and  Daughter  hurry  out  carrying 
dishes.  They  place  these  on  the  table  before 
Jack.  He  starts  to  eat  at  once.] 

Does  the  meat  suit  your  worship? 

Jack:  Why,  it’s  good  enough. 

Landlord:  Is  the  bread  to  your  worship’s  taste? 

Jack:  I’ve  eaten  worse. 

Landlord:  I’ll  go  and  bring  a  new  loaf  for  your 
worship. 

[He  hurries  out.  His  Wife  and  Daughter  stay. 
They  watch  Jack  and  talk  softly  together.] 

Wife:  Did  you  ever  see  the  like?  A  goose  of 
pure  gold! 

Daughter :  Oh,  Mother,  if  I  had  only  just  one 
feather  from  its  tail!  If  I  had  only  half  of  one 
or  even  a  third! 

Wife:  Hush!  the  young  man  is  growing  sleepy. 
Wait  till  he’s  asleep.  Then  you  can  take  a  feather 
and  no  one  will  ever  know. 

[She  goes  out.] 

Daughter:  Oh,  sir,  do  you  wish  some  more 
meat,  sir? 

[Jack  snores  softly.] 

He’s  asleep!  Now’s  my  chance!  It’s  going  to 
be  easy. 
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[She  starts  to  pull  a  feather  from  the  goose's 
tail  and  then  suddenly  cries  out.] 

Oh,  oh,  I’m  stuck!  I  can’t  let  go! 

[Jack  wakes  up.] 

Jack:  Hey?  What’s  this? 

Daughter:  Oh,  sir,  kind  sir,  I  can’t  let  go  of 
your  goose! 

Jack:  What!  Trying  to  steal  a  feather,  were 
you?  Well  then,  it  serves  you  right. 

[He  stands  up.] 

Daughter:  Oh,  sir,  please  let  me  go.  The 
loaves  are  in  the  oven.  They  will  burn  if  I  don’t 
take  them  out. 

Jack:  I  can’t  help  that,  I’m  sure.  Where  I  go, 
goose  goes;  and  I’m  going  to  see  the  King. 
Tra  la!  Tra  la! 

[He  starts  to  walk  off  singing  just  as  the  Wife 
enters.] 

Wife:  Why!  Why!  Why!  You  forward  girl! 
To  run  like  that  after  a  young  man!  Stop  this 
very  instant! 

Daughter:  But  I  can’t  let  go! 

Wife:  Well,  I’ll  soon  see  that  you  do! 

[She  takes  hold  of  the  girl.] 

Why,  what’s  the  matter?  I’m  stuck  fast!  Young 
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man,  how  dare  you!  Stop,  stop,  I  tell  you!  Stop! 

Jack:  Shan’t  stop.  Can’t  stop.  Where  I  go, 
goose  goes;  and  I’m  going  to  see  the  King. 

[The  Landlord  comes  in.] 

Landlord:  Wife!  Wife!  What’s  this?  Have 
you  gone  mad?  Stop!  Come  back!  Come  back! 

Wife:  I  can’t  let  go! 

Landlord:  What!  Well,  I’ll  make  you  let  go  fast 
enough! 

[He  catches  hold  of  her  arm.] 

Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  Help,  help!  I’m  stuck! 
Help! 
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Jack:  It  seems  that  I  am  going  to  have  company. 

Daughter:  Kind  sir,  good  sir!  The  bread  is  in 
the  oven.  Please  let  me  go! 

Wife :  The  meat  is  roasting  on  the  spit.  It  will 
be  spoiled.  It  will  burn  to  a  crisp.  Please  let 
me  go! 

Landlord:  The  wine  is  running  from  the  tap. 
Oh,  sir,  let  us  go! 

Jack:  Shan’t,  sir.  Can’t,  sir.  Where  I  go,  goose 
goes;  and  I’m  off  to  see  the  King. 

[The  Sexton  comes  in.] 

Sexton:  Landlord!  Landlordl  Where  are  you 
going?  Wait!  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  were 
to  serve  a  wedding  feast  this  noon? 

Landlord:  I  can’t  help  that!  I  can’t  get  away. 

Sexton:  But,  my  dear  man,  you  mustn’t  go  off 

like  this.  Think  of  the  wedding! 

[He  catches  hold  of  the  Landlord’s  arm.] 

Why!  Why!  Why!  What  is  this?  I  can’t  get 
loose!  What  sort  of  trick  is  this?  Young  man,  if 
this  is  your  doing,  I  beg  of  you  to  stop  at  once! 

Jack:  Shan’t,  sir.  Can’t,  sir.  Where  I  go,  goose 
goes;  and  I’m  off  to  see  the  King. 

[The  Clerk  comes  in.] 

Clerk:  What’s  this?  What’s  this?  What  kind 


of  game  is  this  the  Sexton  is  playing?  Sir,  this  is 
not  at  all  proper.  You  must  stop  at  once. 

[He  lays  hold  of  the  Sexton.] 

What!  What!  What!  You  naughtiest  of 
rogues!  How  dare  you  treat  me  like  this?  I’ll 
have  you  hanged!  I’ll  have  the  whole  lot  of  you 
hanged  unless  you  stop  at  once!  Stop,  I  say! 

Jack:  Shan’t,  sir.  Can’t,  sir.  Where  I  go,  goose 

goes;  and  I’m  off  to  see  the  King. 

[All  this  time  he  has  been  tramping  back  and 
forth  with  the  others  following.  Now  he  starts 
off  toioard  the  right.] 

Daughter:  Let  me  go!  Oh,  please  let  me  go! 

Wife:  Stop!  Stop  at  once,  I  say! 

Landlord:  Help!  Help!  Help! 

Sexton:  Stop,  I  beg  you,  stop! 

Clerk:  I’ll  have  you  hanged,  you  young  rascal! 

Jack:  Come  now,  friends,  we  must  step  along 
lively  if  we  want  to  reach  the  palace  before  night. 
Now  then,  all  together  —  left  foot,  right  foot,  left 
foot,  right  foot. 

[He  leads  them  off  right.  They  all  follow  in 
a  line.] 

All:  Help!  Stop!  Let  me  go!  You  shall  be 
hanged!  Let  me  go,  you  rascal!  Let  me  go! 
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SCENE  2 


In  the  King’s  Palace.  The  King,  the  Queen ,  and  the 
Princess  are  seated  on  their  thrones.  The  Lady-in- W ait- 
ing  and  the  Guard  stand  one  at  each  side.  The  Doctor 
stands  beside  the  Princess.  She  is  very  pretty,  but  looks 
mournful  and  wipes  away  tears  with  her  handkerchief. 

Doctor:  What  is  the  matter  with  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  Your  Royal  Highness?  What  kind  of  illness 
has  she? 

Queen:  Oh,  sir,  she  does  nothing  but  moan  and 
sigh  and  sigh  and  moan  from  morning  until  night. 
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Doctor:  Does  she  never  laugh  at  all? 

King:  She  has  never  been  known  to  laugh  since 
she  was  born. 

Doctor:  Ahem!  Put  out  your  tongue. 

[He  looks  at  her  tongue  through  a  reading 
glass.] 

It  is  as  I  feared.  She  has  the  crying  sickness, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  doldrums. 

Princess:  Give  me  another  handkerchief! 

[The  Lady-in-Waiting  gives  her  a  handker¬ 
chief.  She  starts  to  sniff  loudly.] 

King :  Cure  her,  Doctor,  and  you  shall  be  a  rich 
man. 

Doctor:  Alas!  A  good  fairy  might  help  her. 
I  cannot!  My  medicine  is  of  no  use  here.  I 
know  of  just  one  cure  for  such  a  case.  Someone 
must  make  the  Princess  laugh.  If  she  once 
laughs  hard,  she  will  be  cured. 

King:  But  we  have  tried  everything.  Time  and 
again  I  have  put  on  my  crown  upside  down  and 
ordered  all  the  courtiers  to  stand  on  their  heads 
in  rows.  But  it  only  made  her  cry  the  louder. 

Doctor:  You  must  try  harder.  The  Princess 
must  be  made  to  laugh,  Your  Majesty. 

[The  Doctor  bows  low  and  goes  out.] 
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Queen:  What  can  we  do?  What  can  we  do? 

King:  There  is  just  one  way  left. 

[He  turns  to  the  Guard.] 

Summon  the  Herald. 

Guard:  It  shall  be  done,  Your  Majesty. 

[He  goes  out.] 

Queen:  You  are  going  to  try  that ?  Oh  dear! 

[The  Guard  comes  back  with  the  Herald.] 

King:  Go,  Sir  Herald.  Stand  on  the  Palace 
steps.  Blow  a  trumpet  and  beat  a  drum.  Cry 
out  that  whoever  makes  the  Princess  laugh  shall 
be  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  her  hand  in  marriage 
and  one  half  the  kingdom.  But  whoever  tries 
and  fails  shall  have  a  good  drubbing. 

Herald:  Your  Majesty  shall  be  obeyed. 

[The  Herald  goes  out.] 

Princess:  Oh,  boohoo!  Boohoo!  I’m  so  very 
unhappy!  Boohoo!  Boohoo!  Give  me  another 
handkerchief,  Madame!  This  one  is  all  w-w-wet! 
Boohoo! 

Lady-in-W aiting:  Here  is  another  handker¬ 
chief,  Your  Royal  Highness. 

Princess:  Oh,  boohoo!  Boohoo! 

[The  Herald  enters.] 

Herald:  Your  Majesty,  Count  Nimble-Wit  is 
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here.  He  has  come  to  make  the  Princess  laugh. 

King :  Bid  him  come  in. 

[Count  Nimble-Wit  enters.  He  bows  low  be¬ 
fore  the  thrones.  The  Herald  goes  out.] 

Count  Nimble-Wit:  Your  Highness,  I  am  going 
to  make  you  laugh.  Only  listen  while  I  tell  you 
a  funny  story:  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
donkey.  Now  this  donkey  wanted  very  much  to 
be  a  dragon  — 

Princess:  But  I  know  that  one. 

Count  Nimble-Wit:  Then  let  me  tell  you  the 
tale  of  the  caterpillar  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
cabbage  worm. 

Princess:  I’ve  heard  it  before! 

Count  Nimble-Wit :  Then  let  me  tell  you  the 
story  of  the  pigs  and  the  three  princesses. 

Princess:  But  I  know  it  by  heart  already! 
Oh,  boohoo!  Boohoo!  Send  him  away!  He 
m-m-makes  me  cry! 

King :  Sir,  it  is  plain  that  you  are  wasting  your 
breath. 

[to  Guard] 

Take  him  away  and  see  that  he  has  a  good 
drubbing. 

[The  Guard  takes  out  Count  Nimble-Wit.] 
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Princess:  Oh,  boohoo!  Boohoo!  Life  is  so  sad! 
Give  me  another  handkerchief! 

[The  Herald  enters.] 

Herald:  Your  Majesty,  Prince  Vivien  is  here. 
He  is  sure  that  he  can  make  the  Princess  laugh. 

King:  Well,  send  him  in. 

[Prince  Vivien  enters.  He  hows  lore  before  the 
thrones.  The  Herald  goes  out.] 

Prince  Vivien:  Your  Highness,  I  can  certainly 
make  you  laugh.  Look  at  me.  Did  you  ever  see 
as  funny  a  face  as  this? 

[He  makes  a  funny  face.] 

Princess:  Oh!  The  poor  man! 

Prince  Vivien:  Or  one  like  this? 

[He  makes  a  worse  face.] 

Princess:  Oh!  Oh!  I  think  he  must  have  a 
dreadful  pain! 

Prince  Vivien:  Or  one  like  this? 

[He  makes  a  still  worse  one.] 

Princess:  Oh,  boohoo!  Boohoo!  Send  him 
away!  He  makes  me  so  sad!  Boohoo!  Where  is 
my  handkerchief? 

King:  Sir,  you  are  merely  wasting  time.  That 
is  quite  plain. 

[to  Guard] 
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Take  him  away  and  see  that  he  has  a  good 
drubbing. 

[The  Guard  takes  out  Prince  Vivien.] 

Princess:  Oh!  I’m  so  unhappy! 

Queen:  This  is  too,  too  sad.  Nothing  seems 
to  do  any  good. 

King:  I’m  afraid  it  is  hopeless. 

[The  Herald  enters .] 

Herald:  Your  Majesty,  there  is  a  foolish  lad 
outside  who  wishes  to  see  Your  Majesty. 


King:  Send  him  away.  This  is  no  time  for 
nonsense. 

Herald:  Your  Majesty,  I  think  you  would  do 
well  to  see  him.  Indeed,  he  and  his  company  are 
a  rare  sight!  Ha,  ha! 

King:  How  so? 

Herald:  He  says  he  has  brought  a  goose  for 
Your  Majesty,  but  in  truth  it’s  a  whole  flock  of 
geese  that  trail  after  him! 

King:  Then  send  him  in.  We  will  see  these 

geese. 

[The  Herald  goes  out.] 

Princess:  Boohoo!  Life  is  so  sad,  so  sad! 

[Cries  are  heard  outside.  Jack  enters  followed 
by  the  Daughter ,  the  Wife,  the  Landlord, 
the  Sexton,  and  the  Clerk.] 

Jack:  Come  now,  all  together!  Left  foot,  right 
foot.  Step  right  up  to  the  throne  and  bow  to  the 
King  and  Queen. 

Landlord:  Help!  Help!  Help! 

Daughter:  Oh,  I’m  so  tired! 

Wife:  Let  me  go!  Let  me  go! 

Sexton:  Somebody  stop  him!  Stop  him  at  once! 

Clerk:  The  rascal  must  be  hanged! 
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All:  Your  Majesty,  we  appeal!  We  protest, 
Your  Majesty! 

Princess:  Oh,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Hee,  hee,  hee!  Just 
look  at  them.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  sight!  Oh, 
what  a  joke!  What  a  joke!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha, 

ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

[The  Princess  fairly  doubles  up  with  laughter.] 

Queen :  She  laughed! 

Lady-in-Waiting :  The  Princess  laughed! 
Guard:  It’s  true;  the  Princess  laughed! 

King :  She  laughed!  She’s  cured!  She’s  cured! 
Princess:  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Life  is  so  funny!  I 
want  the  funny  man  to  stay.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh, 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

[The  King  speaks  to  Jack.] 

King :  Sir,  you  have  made  the  Princess  laugh. 
Your  reward  is  her  hand  in  marriage  and  one  half 
the  kingdom. 

Jack:  Well  now,  that’s  what  I  told  Mother! 
How  surprised  she’ll  be! 

Guard:  Hurrah  for  the  Princess!  Hurrah  for 
Prince  Jack! 

[Jack  drops  the  goose  to  bow  before  the  Prin¬ 
cess.  She  holds  her  hand  out  to  him. 
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At  once  the  unhappy  five ,  set  free,  drop  their 
arms  and  join  in  the  shout.] 

All:  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

Some  Books  to  Read 

The  play,  “The  Golden  Goose,”  is  taken  from  a  book 
by  Katharine  Duncan  Morse,  named  Goldtree  and  Silver- 
tree.  Some  of  the  other  plays  in  the  book  are  just  as 
amusing  as  “The  Golden  Goose.”  You  will  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  usually  more  fun  to  read  plays  aloud, 
with  different  people  reading  the  different  parts,  than 
just  to  read  them  by  one’s  self. 

Other  books  of  plays  that  you  might  enjoy  are 
Eight  Little  Plays  for  Children,  by  Rose  Fyleman;  and 
A  Child’s  Book  of  Holiday  Plays,  by  Frances  Gillespy 
Wickes.  Perhaps  your  class  can  make  up  a  play. 


Rhymes  to  Finish 


Read  these  lines.  Fill  each  blank  space  with  a  word 
that  rhymes  with  the  last  word  in  the  line  before.  For 
example,  the  first  word  you  will  need  is  cheese.  If  you 
write  the  exercise,  copy  it.  Do  not  write  in  your  book. 

Without  once  saying,  “If  you  please,” 

An  old  man  ate  Jack’s  bread  and - . 

When  not  a  bit  of  food  was  left. 

Jack  found  a  gold  goose  in  a - . 

A  young  girl  said,  “I  wonder  whether 
He’d  notice  if  I  took  a - . 

But  when  she  touched  the  goose  that  day, 

She  found  she  could  not  get - . 

4 

And  when  they  tried  to  bring  her  back, 

Her  parents  had  to  follow - . 

Five  people  all,  in  one  long  string, 

Went  off  with  Jack  to  see  the - . 

The  royal  pair  were  far  from  gay 
Because  the  Princess  wept  all - . 

But  when  she  saw  Jack  and  his  train 
She  laughed  and  laughed  and  laughed - . 

The  Princess  wanted  Jack  to  stay, 

And  they  were  married,  so  folks  - . 
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Things  to  Do 


1.  Try  making  some  rhymes  with  one  word  left  out. 
When  you  have  thought  of  a  rhyme,  the  other  people  in 
the  class  may  try  to  guess  the  word  left  out. 

2.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  give  the  play,  “The 
Golden  Goose,’’  to  entertain  another  class  or  your 
mothers  and  fathers.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  need  some 
committees.  One  committee  can  decide  who  should  take 
the  different  parts.  Another  can  take  care  of  the  stage 
and  the  scenes.  Another  can  plan  what  the  players  shall 
wear.  It  will  be  a  good  idea  to  have  some  music  before 
the  play  and  between  the  acts.  You  will  need  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  plan  for  that.  Perhaps  another  committee  will 
be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  invitations.  It  will  be  well 
to  have  some  posters  made  to  tell  about  the  play  and 
when  it  is  to  be  given. 

3.  In  the  words  hit  and  kitty,  the  i  is  said  to  be  short. 
In  life  and  ripe,  the  i  is  said  to  be  long.  In  a  dictionary, 
short  i  is  marked  like  this,  hit;  long  i  is  marked  like  this, 
life. 

Copy  these  words.  Mark  the  i’s  to  show  which  are 
long  and  which  are  short.  Before  you  mark  a  word,  say 
it  over  to  yourself.  Notice  whether  the  i  sounds  like  i  in 
hit  or  like  i  in  life.  Then  mark  the  letter. 


alike 

chip 

fight 

inn 

arrive 

didn’t 

fit 

iron 

chin 

drink 

frightens 

lick 

clicked 

fifty 

gingerbread 

ninety 
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THE  WATER  BUFFALO’S  BATH 

Tse  Ching  was  a  Chinese  boy.  The  first  part 
of  his  name  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  spelled  Zer. 
The  last  part  is  pronounced  just  as  it  is  spelled. 

Tse  Ching  worked  all  day  to  help  his  father, 
but  the  work  was  almost  like  play  to  the  little  boy. 
He  took  care  of  a  big  water  buffalo.  This  was  not 
hard  because  the  buffalo  was  old  and  gentle  and 
slow. 

Buffalo  deserved  good  care,  for  she  was  a  great 
help  to  Tse  Ching’s  father  with  the  plowing  and 
other  work.  She  hated  hot  weather;  so  during 
the  long  summer  Tse  Ching  took  her  to  cool 
places  under  willow  trees  or  by  the  wide  moat 
around  the  city.  He  stayed  with  her  all  day. 
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It  might  have  been  tiresome  to  lead  Buffalo, 
but  Tse  Ching  didn’t  do  that.  He  rode  on  her 
broad,  gray  back  —  in  the  deep  hollows  on  either 
side  of  it.  He  was  a  very  small  boy;  so  he  could 
sit  in  one  hollow  and  curl  his  feet  in  the  hollow 
on  the  other  side  of  Buffalo’s  sharp  backbone.  He 
guided  her  along  the  road  by  a  string.  This  string 
went  from  a  ring  in  her  nose  back  across  her  head 
to  his  hand. 

She  usually  went  where  she  pleased.  She  was 
so  old  and  had  such  kind  eyes  that  no  one  thought 
of  bumping  her  off  the  road.  Sometimes  she 
needed  to  be  turned  away  from  a  poor  feeding 
place  to  a  grassy  one.  Then  Tse  Ching  pulled  the 
nose  string  and  Buffalo  moved  at  once. 

One  morning  it  was  very  hot.  The  plot  of 
ground  near  their  home  had  no  shade.  So  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Tse  Ching  started  early  to  find  a  cool 
place.  The  sky  was  bright  and  there  was  not  a 
single  puff  of  cool  wind. 

Buffalo  was  so  hot  that  her  thick  tongue  hung 
out  of  her  mouth.  She  breathed  so  heavily  that 
her  great  sides  heaved  in  and  out.  She  was  not 
at  all  happy. 
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Tse  Ching  wasn’t  any  too  cool,  either,  though 
his  single  coat  and  trousers  were  thin.  He  led 
Buffalo  out  of  her  shed  and  then  climbed  upon- 
her  back.  “It  is  too  hot.  We  must  go  where  it 
is  cooler,  Buffalo,”  he  said. 

i 

Just  before  they  started  off,  Tse  Ching  saw  his 
pet  bird,  Bager  —  his  name  rhymes  with  major  — 
sitting  on  his  perch.  The  perch  was  like  a  wooden 
T  stuck  in  the  ground.  Bager  was  tied  to  it  by  a 
string.  The  string  was  long  enough  to  let  him 
move  about.  Bager  was  flapping  his  wings  up  and 
down  to  show  that  he  was  uncomfortable,  too. 

“Why,  Bager,”  called  Tse  Ching,  “are  you 
warm?  You  are  in  the  shade  of  the  wall  and  doing 
nothing.  I  am  warm  from  tugging  at  Buffalo’s 
rope  to  make  her  move  out  of  the  shed.  Buffalo 
is  warm  because  she  is  so  big  and  there  is  so  much 
of  her  in  the  sun.  But  you  are  little,  Bager,  and 
your  black  wings  and  shining  feathers  look  very 
cool  to  me.” 

Bager  lifted  his  wings  high  and  opened  his  yel¬ 
low  beak  to  call,  “Caw,  caw!”  He  acted  as  if  he 
thought  he  was  far  warmer  than  either  Buffalo 
or  Tse  Ching.  But  really  he  was  not. 
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“Buffalo,”  said  Tse  Ching,  “would  you  mind  if 
I  took  my  bird  with  me?  I  should  like  to,  very 
much.  He  could  sit  on  his  stick.  I  could  hold  it 
in  my  left  hand  while  I  sit  on  your  back.  May  I 
take  him?” 

Buffalo  swung  her  tail  to  take  care  of  some  un¬ 
pleasant  flies  on  her  back  legs.  She  moved  her 
great,  gentle  head  until  she  touched  Tse  Ching’s 
legs.  She  seemed  to  say  as  she  rolled  her  kind 
brown  eyes,  “Nothing  matters,  my  dear,  nothing 
at  all,  if  only  you  hurry.  I  want  to  get  out  of  this 
hot  sun.  I  want  a  drink  and  a  cool  bath.” 
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So  Tse  Ching  climbed  down  and  took  Bager  on 
his  stick.  He  looked  to  see  that  Buffalo  s  nose 
string  was  secure.  Then  he  climbed  upon  her 
wide  back  without  spilling  Bager.  They  started 
off,  jogging  and  dipping  as  Buffalo  moved  her 
heavy  feet. 

Tse  Ching  liked  to  ride  this  way.  He  knew 
how  to  let  his  body  ride  loosely  and  swing  with 
Buffalo’s  odd  way  of  walking.  Bager,  however, 
was  not  used  to  this  strange  movement.  Once, 
long  ago,  he  had  flown.  That  was  before  he  had 
come  to  be  Tse  Ching’s  pet.  Once,  too,  he  had 
been  carried  to  the  market  by  Tse  Ching’s  oldest 
brother.  But  he  did  not  quite  know  what  to  think 
of  this  morning’s  ride. 

He  did  not  know  how  to  keep  his  balance.  He 
would  slip  and  then  spread  his  wings  to  right 
himself.  Then  he  would  squawk  in  dismay  as 
he  straightened  his  wings  only  to  slip  in  another 
direction. 

Tse  Ching  could  not  help  Bager  much.  He 
held  the  bird’s  little  wooden  perch  with  one  hand. 
He  had  to  hold  Buffalo’s  nose  string  with  the 

other. 
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But  it  was  growing  cooler  now.  They  had  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  moat  around  the  outside  of  the 
city  wall.  The  bank  was  slippery  because  people 
came  here  to  fill  their  pails  with  water.  But  Buf¬ 
falo  was  so  hot  and  thirsty  that  she  did  not  pause. 
She  slid  down  the  bank  with  Tse  Ching  and  Bager 
still  on  her  back.  Then  she  waded  through  the 
shallow  water  to  the  middle  of  the  moat. 

There  the  water  was  cool  and  deep.  Buffalo 
sank  down  until  only  the  top  of  her  back  and  her 
wet,  shining  nose  showed  above  it.  How  fine  she 
felt,  covered  with  water  and  cool  at  last!  She 
drank  long  and  loudly.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  rested. 

Tse  Ching  drew  his  feet  up  under  him  and  was 
safe  and  dry  on  Buffalo’s  back.  He  had  often  sat 
there  for  hours  while  she  rested.  But  Bager  was 
afraid  of  the  water.  He  did  not  like  water  at  all, 
except  to  drink.  So  he  flapped  his  wings,  and  that 
made  Buffalo  nervous.  She  reached  up  her  tail, 
as  if  Bager  had  been  some  huge  fly,  and  splashed 
water  on  him. 

Of  course,  the  water  didn’t  stick  on  Bager’s 
black  feathers.  But  he  hated  water.  So  this  made 
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him  very  angry.  He  cawed  loudly  and  hopped 
along  his  stick  to  hide  against  Tse  Ching’s  coat. 

“Poor  bird,”  said  Tse  Ching.  “I  am  sorry 
about  the  water.  But  Buffalo  doesn’t  like  you  to 
make  that  noise.  She  really  didn’t  know  how  you 
felt  about  water,  I  am  sure.  Here,  let  me  see  if 
you  are  really  wet.’’  Tse  Ching  reached  up  the 
hand  that  held  the  nose  string  to  feel  Bager’s 
feathers.  Just  then  Buffalo  stumbled  and  nearly 
dropped  them  off  into  the  moat.  She  had  stepped 
into  a  deep  place. 

“Hey,  Buffalo,’’  called  Tse  Ching,  “be  still  or 
we  shall  all  be  in  the  water.  I  can’t  swim  and 
neither  can  Bager!’’  But  now  Buffalo  was  cross. 
There  was  too  much  talking  and  moving  about 
on  her  back,  she  thought.  She  muttered  to  her¬ 
self  and  started  out  to  the  very  deepest  water. 

Tse  Ching  knew  that  the  water  farther  out  was 
too  deep,  and  that  the  moat  bottom  was  slippery. 
Buffalo  might  stumble  and  let  them  fall  off  into 
the  water.  He  started  to  pull  the  nose  string  and 
turn  Buffalo  to  a  shallow  place.  But  there  was  no 
string  in  his  hand  —  no  string  resting  on  the  small 
dry  space  on  Buffalo’s  back!  On  and  on  walked 
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Buffalo,  stumbling  and  sliding.  Tse  Ching  had 
no  way  to  bring  her  back. 

“Oh,  Bager,”  cried  Tse  Ching,  “I  must  have 
dropped  the  nose  string  when  I  reached  up  to  dry 
your  wings.  Buffalo  is  so  slippery  where  she  is 
wet  that  I  can’t  climb  near  her  head  and  reach 
over  to  find  the  end  that  is  in  her  nose.  I  should 
certainly  fall  off.  If  Buffalo  keeps  on,  we’ll  be 
washed  off.  What  shall  I  do?” 

Bager  was  helpless,  too,  and  Buffalo  went  far¬ 
ther  and  farther.  Her  feet  spread  and  slid  in  the 
mud,  but  Tse  Ching  could  not  turn  her  head. 
Just  then  a  small  breeze  came  by.  As  it  passed, 
it  smoothed  the  moat  and  Tse  Ching  saw  the  nose 
string.  It  was  floating  out  beyond  his  reach. 

He  had  to  have  the  string  to  turn  Buffalo. 

He  thought  quickly  and  remembered  a  trick 
of  Bager’s  that  might  help.  If  Tse  Ching  held 
something  a  little  distance  from  Bager  and  told 
him  to  fly  for  it,  the  bird  would  fly  as  far  as  the 
string  on  his  foot  would  let  him. 

“Do  you  suppose,  Bager,  that  you  could  reach 
the  string  if  I  held  you  out  over  the  water?”  asked 
Tse  Ching.  “Do  see  if  you  can.” 
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Bager  did  not  answer.  Tse  Ching,  holding  his 
breath,  held  Bager’s  perch  as  far  out  as  he  could 
over  the  water.  Then  he  said,  “Reach  out,  pet 
bird,  reach  out.” 

Bager  looked  up  and  then  to  each  side.  He 
saw  nothing  above  him  to  reach,  and  nothing  lay 
on  either  side.  But  there  below  him,  in  the  hated 
cold  water,  lay  a  string.  He  shivered  slightly  and 
lifted  his  wings  as  Tse  Ching  called  softly,  “Reach 
out,  reach  out.”  He  flew  down  close  to  the  water, 
dipped  his  beak  in,  and  pulled. the  nose  string 


Then  he  brought  it  over  to  where  Tse  Ching 
was  clinging  to  Buffalo’s  back. 

Tse  Ching  quickly  snatched  the  string.  He 
pulled  it  stoutly,  and  Buffalo  turned  at  once  as  if 
she  had  been  waiting  for  a  sign  that  her  bath  must 
end.  Bager  came  back  to  his  stick,  perched  on  it, 
and  shook  out  his  feathers.  He  knew  he  had  done 
something  clever,  and  he  was  proud  and  pleased. 

Tse  Ching  was  pleased,  too.  “You  are  a  good 
bird,  Bager,’’  he  said. 

In  a  short  time  Buffalo  landed  them  safely  on 
the  bank  again  and  lay  down  to  rest  under  a  wil¬ 
low  tree.  Then  Tse  Ching  took  Bager  to  a  rice 
held  near  by  and  let  him  eat  the  new,  green 
shoots  at  the  edge  of  the  held.  He  was  very  fond 
of  these.  Soon  Bager  was  full  of  his  favorite 
dinner.  After  dinner  he  was  ready  to  puff  up 
his  black  throat  and  sing. 


Some  Books  to  Read 

I  he  story  about  I  se  Ching  is  taken  from  an  interest¬ 
ing  book  by  Dorothy  Rowe,  named  Traveling  Shops. 
Two  other  books  about  China  by  the  same  author  are 
The  Rabbit  Lantern  and  The  Moon’s  Birthday.  Other 
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good  stories  about  Chinese  children  are  The  Chinese 
Twins,  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins;  and  Little  Pear  and  Little 
Pear  and  His  Friends,  by  Eleanor  Frances  Lattimore. 

Using  the  Dictionary 

Probably  there  are  a  few  words  in  “The  Water  Buf¬ 
falo’s  Bath”  that  you  needed  to  look  up  in  your  “Short 
Dictionary.”  In  the  “Short  Dictionary  and  usually  in 
other  dictionaries,  you  will  find  helping  words  at  the  top 
of  each  page.  These  are  sometimes  called  “guide  words.”’ 

Turn  to  page  399  of  the  “Short  Dictionary.”  The 
guide  words  are  knead  and  moan.  The  left-hand  guide 
word  tells  what  the  first  word  on  the  page  is.  The  right- 
hand  guide  word  names  the  last  word  on  the  page.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  are  looking  for  a  word  that  comes,  in  alpha¬ 
betic  order,  between  these  two  guide  words.  Then  it 
will  be  on  that  page  if  it  is  in  your  “Short  Dictionary.” 

Take  a  paper  and  write  on  it  the  answers  to  these 
questions: 

1.  What  are  the  guide  words  for  page  392? 

2.  What  are  the  guide  words  for  page  396? 

3.  Look  up  the  word  jogging.  Between  what  two 
guide  words  is  it? 

4.  Look  up  moat.  Between  what  guide  words  is  it? 

5.  Look  up  nervous.  Between  what  guide  words  is  it? 

6.  Between  what  guide  words  is  secure ? 

7.  Between  what  guide  words  is  shallow ? 

8.  Find  the  word  dismay.  Is  a  in  dismay  long  or  short? 
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Things  to  Do 


i  .  Look  up  China  on  a  map.  Read  what  a  geography 
or  an  encyclopedia  says  about  it.  Talk  to  someone  who 
has  been  there  if  you  can.  Ask  about  Chinese  children 
—  their  homes,  schools,  games,  holidays.  Make  a  report 
on  what  you  find  out. 

2.  Find  out  more  about  the  water  buffalo.  (He  is 
sometimes  called  the  carabao.)  In  what  countries  does 
this  animal  live?  Learn  if  you  can  why  he  likes  to  go 
into  water  till  he  is  almost  covered. 

3.  Write  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  10.  In 
each  line  —  not  column  —  below,  there  is  one  word  that 
is  the  same  in  meaning,  or  almost  the  same,  as  the  first 
word  in  the  line.  Pick  out  these  words  and  write  them 
after  the  number  of  the  line.  For  example,  you  will 
write  first  1.  beak  —  bill.  Of  course,  a  bird’s  beak  and  a 
bird’s  bill  are  the  same  thing. 


beak 

bone 

bill 

web 

different 

loud 

deep 

unlike 

dismay 

alarm 

j°y 

pleasure 

deserved 

forgot 

earned 

hanged 

guided 

led 

depended 

started 

secure 

fine 

new 

safe 

shivered 

hissed 

trembled 

shouted 

squawk 

walk 

trade 

cry 

strange 

ugly 

horrid 

odd 

tugging 

pulling 

holding 

helping 
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A  MOLASSES-CAKE  STORY 

Inger  Johanne  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  in 
Norway.  You  will  probably  need  to  look  up  her 
name  in  your  “Short  Dictionary.”  Then  you  can 
be  sure  that  you  are  pronouncing  it  right.  You 
will  perhaps  need  to  look  up,  too,  the  name  of  her 
good  friend,  Heinrich  Schulze. 

Inger  Johanne  was  very  lively  and  got  into  a 
good  deal  of  mischief  without  really  meaning  to 
do  so.  She  has  told  some  stories  about  herself. 
This  is  one  of  them. 

1.  MOLASSES  CAKES  AND  A  JOKE 

Everyone  in  our  town  says  that  Mrs.  Simon- 
sen’s  molasses  cakes  are  the  best  in  the  world  — 
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they  are  so  thick  and  soft  and  tasty.  Mrs.  Simon- 
sen  doesn’t  make  them  herself.  Heinrich  Schulze, 
the  head  baker,  does  that.  But  she  stands  behind 
the  counter  in  her  shop  and  sells  them  every  day. 
She  sells  a  great  many. 

Mrs.  Simonsen  came  from  another  town.  She 
married  Mr.  Simonsen,  the  baker,  and  he  died. 
Ever  since  then  Heinrich  Schulze  has  been  the 
head  baker. 

I  have  known  Mrs.  Simonsen  a  long  time. 
However,  there  is  no  use  in  my  going  into  her 
shop  without  money.  You  may  be  sure  of  that. 
But  whenever  I  have  money,  I  go  there  and  buy 
molasses  cakes. 

If  I  have  no  money,  I  go  in  the  back  way  and 
beg  some  cake  from  Heinrich  Schulze.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  go  oftenest  the  back  way. 

I  can  almost  always  find  him  in  the  yard.  He 
is  usually  hurrying  to  and  fro  between  the  shop 
and  the  bakery.  Often  the  molasses  cake  dough 
hangs  over  his  shoulder  like  a  long  sausage. 

Schulze  says  that  good  molasses  cake  dough 
should  be  tough.  He  says  it  should  hang  over 
one’s  shoulder  without  breaking.  Some  people 
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think  it  is  disgusting  for  him  to  carry  the  dough 
that  way,  but  I  don’t. 

For  Schulze  and  I  are  great  friends,  let  me  tell 
you.  He  is  German  and  is  rather  old  and  not 
very  big.  He  has  black  eyes  and  is  very  wide¬ 
awake  and  quick. 

I  know  just  exactly  the  days  when  he  bakes 
molasses  cakes.  On  those  days  I  hang  around 
the  back  door  and  tease.  I  say,  “Please  give  me 
a  little  cake,  Schulze,  just  a  little  piece,  Schulze.” 
And  he  almost  always  gives  me  some. 

One  Thursday  afternoon  (oh,  how  well  I  re¬ 
member  it!),  Schulze,  with  the  dough  over  his 
shoulder,  came  out  into  the  back  yard.  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  barrel  waiting.  It  happened  that  I  had 
in  my  hand  a  tiny  china  doll.  It  was  one  of  those 
little  “bath  dolls”  without  any  clothes. 

Schulze  was  in  a  grand  good  humor  that  day. 

“It  may  happen  that  I  shall  some  day  be  master 
of  this  bakery  here.  Then  Heinrich  Schulze  will 
be  on  the  top  and  can  snap  his  fingers  at  the  whole 
wide  world,”  said  Schulze.  He  had  the  dough 
over  his  shoulder,  and  he  was  snapping  his  fingers 
in  the  air  as  he  spoke.  I  think  what  made  him  so 
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happy  was  that  Mrs.  Simonsen  had  been  extra 
kind  to  him  that  day,  and  he  thought  she  would 
probably  marry  him.  Then  he  would  be  the 
master  of  the  bakery. 

I  don’t  know  how  I  happened  to  think  of  doing 
it.  But  while  Schulze  stood  there  talking,  I 
stuck  that  little  china  doll  right  into  the  dough. 
Schulze  didn’t  see  me  do  this.  I  smoothed  over 


the  place  where  I  had  poked  the  doll  in  and,  a 
moment  after,  Schulze  went  into  the  bakehouse. 

“What  fun  it  will  be  when  he  finds  the  doll  in 
the  dough!”  I  thought.  “He  won’t  be  the  least 
bit  angry.  He  will  only  laugh.”  So  I  sat  still  on 
the  barrel  and  waited.  But  he  didn’t  come  back. 

“Oh,  well,”  I  thought,  “he  just  wants  to  fool 
me.  He  must  have  found  the  doll  when  he  made 
the  cakes.” 

I  stole  over  to  the  bakehouse.  The  molasses 
cakes  were  in  the  pans,  ready  to  be  put  into  the 
oven  that  minute. 

Schulze  never  likes  to  have  anyone  come  into 
the  bakehouse.  So  I  dared  not  go  farther  than 
the  door.  Not  a  word  did  he  say  about  the  doll. 
I  was  sure  he  was  trying  to  fool  me  into  thinking 
he  had  not  found  it.  Suddenly  I  remembered 
that  I  had  to  study  my  lessons.  So  I  started  on  a 
run  for  home. 

That  whole  evening  I  laughed  every  time  I 
thought  of  the  doll  in  the  cake  dough.  I  meant 
to  get  the  little  thing  back  from  Schulze  the  next 
day.  But  in  the  morning  he  didn’t  act  as  if  he 
knew  of  any  joke.  He  said  not  a  word  about  it. 
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Suppose  he  hadn’t  found  the  doll!  Suppose  it 
was  baked  in  a  cake  and  sold,  and  should  get  into 
someone’s  stomach,  and  the  person  should  be  very, 
very  ill! 

That  was  a  dreadful  thought.  I  grew  fright¬ 
ened,  oh,  so  frightened.  But  I  didn’t  dare  say  a 
word  to  anyone  about  it.  Mrs.  Simonsen  and 
Schulze  would  both  be  furious  if  they  knew  what 
I  had  done.  I  began  thinking  what  if  someone 
in  the  town  was  sick  in  bed  —  very,  very  sick  —  all 
because  of  that  molasses  cake  with  my  little  china 
doll  in  it! 

Oh,  how  I  did  suffer  that  day!  I  begged  Father 
for  some  money  and  spent  it  all  for  molasses  cakes. 

I  thought  perhaps  the  little  doll  might  be  in  one 
of  those  I  bought.  No  such  good  luck!  I  ate  so 

many  molasses  cakes,  I  got  perfectly  sick  of  them. 
I  ate  them  with  despair  in  my  heart. 

At  last  I  went  and  stood  beside  the  steps  of  Mrs. 
Simonsen’s  shop.  I  stood  there  and  stared  at 
everyone  who  came  out  who  had  bought  molasses 
cakes. 

“Perhaps  it  is  you  who  will  get  the  doll  in  your 
stomach  —  or  perhaps  it  is  you,”  1  kept  thinking. 
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But  to  save  my  life,  I  could  not  have  said  anything 
to  them,  even  though  I  was  so  worried. 

When  children  bought  the  cakes,  however,  I 
took  their  cakes,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  and 
squeezed  them.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  the 
doll  was  inside.  No,  I  did  not  find  it. 

At  last  I  felt  really  sick,  I  was  so  anxious. 
Several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  in  and 
telling  Mrs.  Simonsen.  But  that  would  have  been 
very  difficult.  I  couldn’t  find  courage  to  do  it. 

2.  THE  LOST  IS  FOUND 

The  day  dragged  on.  At  night  I  dreamed  of  the 
doll  in  the  cake.  I  worried  about  it  all  day  in 
school.  In  the  afternoon,  when  I  came  from 
school,  I  sat  down  again  on  the  steps  of  the  bakery. 
Mrs.  Simonsen  stood  in  the  doorway,  sunning 
herself. 

“It  is  warm  and  pleasant  these  days,’’  said  Mrs. 
Simonsen 

Yes,  I,  too,  thought  it  was  very  warm.  But  I 
felt  far  from  pleasant  when  I  thought  of  the 
molasses  cake  with  the  doll  in  it.  There  was  too 
much  trouble  in  my  mind. 
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“Why,  only  look!  If  there  isn’t  the  Collector 
of  the  Port  himself  coming  here,’’  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Simonsen.  “He’s  coming  into  the  shop,  I  declare! 
Go  away  from  the  steps,  child.” 

The  Collector  of  the  Port  is  a  very  important 
person.  So,  of  course,  Mrs.  Simonsen  was  pleased 
to  have  him  come  to  her  shop. 

Yes,  the  old  Collector  was  really  coming  up  the 
walk,  with  his  keen  face,  his  bent  back,  and  his 
tap  with  gold  l^raid  on  it.  He  stopped  beside 
the  steps.  Then  lie  stuck  his  cane  between  the 
paving  stones  and  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Simonsen 
in  the  doorway. 

“Is  this  Mrs.  Simonsen  who  sells  molasses 
cakes?” 

Mrs.  Simonsen  curtsied. 

“Yes,  your  honor,”  she  answered,  politely. 

The  worn  old  wooden  steps  creaked  under 
the  Collector’s  heavy  tread.  Now  he  was  in  the 
shop.  I  peeped  in  at  the  door. 

“May  I  then  ask  you,  my  good  woman,”  said 
the  Collector,  “what  you  call  this?” 

He  searched  in  one  vest  pocket,  searched  a  long 
time  —  searched  in  the  other  vest  pocket.  Then, 
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between  his  crooked  thumb  and  big  first  finger, 
he  held  up  my  little  china  doll! 

The  instant  I  saw  it,  I  was  awfully,  awfully  glad. 
For  now  I  knew  no  one  had  swallowed  it.  I  knew 
it  wasn’t  lying  in  anyone’s  stomach  causing  pain 
if  not  death. 

The  Collector  was  staring  in  an  alarming  way 
at  Mrs.  Simonsen  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

“What  do  you  call  this?’’  he  said  again. 


There  was  a  blank  look  in  Mrs.  Simonsen’s  sky 
blue  eyes.  She  looked  from  the  doll  to  the  Col¬ 
lector  and  from  the  Collector  to  the  doll.  He  had 
to  ask  her  three  times  before  she  answered. 

“That  —  that  is  a  —  a  doll,”  said  Mrs.  Simonsen 
at  last.  She  was  so  frightened  that  she  was  ready 
to  sink  to  the  floor. 

“Yes,  perfectly  true  —  a  doll.  But  then  may  I 
ask  what  is  a  doll  doing  in  my  molasses  cake? 
What  is  it  doing  there,  I  ask  you?  Tell  me  that.” 

“In  your  molasses  cake?”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Simonsen  in  the  utmost  astonishment.  She 
seemed  a  little  braver  now  that  the  talk  had  come 
to  molasses  cakes.  There  she  felt  herself  surer. 

“Yes,  in  the  molasses  cake,”  snapped  the  Col¬ 
lector.  “I  sat  drinking  my  coffee  and  eating  my 
cake,  when  I  suddenly  felt  something  cr-r-runch 
between  my  teeth.  I  came  very  near  getting  it 
in  my  throat  and  choking  to  death  —  and  that 
molasses  cake  came  from  your  shop,”  said  the 
Collector.  He  pointed  his  silver-mounted  cane 
right  at  Mrs.  Simonsen  as  if  it  were  a  pistol. 

“Has  the  Collector  found  a  doll  in  his  molasses 
cake?”  Poor  Mrs.  Simonsen  was  in  dismay. 
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“Exactly,  Mrs.  Simonsen,  exactly  —  a  doll  in 
my  molasses  cake.” 

Then  there  was  a  great  to-do!  Schulze  was 
called  from  the  bakehouse.  In  his  baker’s  cap 
and  apron  he  stood  there  talking  German.  He 
insisted  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  doll.  The 
Collector  scolded  and  scolded.  Poor  Mrs.  Simon¬ 
sen  never  got  any  further  than  to  say,  “But,  your 
honor,  I  assure  you  — ”  before  the  Collector  would 
interrupt  her  with,  “Keep  still  I  say.  It  is  I  who 
will  talk.” 

Oh,  how  frightened  I  was!  Several  times  I  was 
about  to  run  in  and  say  that  the  doll  was  mine  and 
that  it  was  I  who  had  put  it  in  the  dough.  But  I 
didn’t  dare. 

“I  give  you  notice  of  this,  my  good  woman.  No 
more  cakes  for  me  will  be  bought  here,”  said  the 
Collector,  and  he  struck  his  cane  on  the  floor  with 
a  bang. 

When  he  said  that,  I  felt  so  sorry  for  Mrs. 
Simonsen  and  for  nice  kind  Heinrich  Schulze  that 
before  I  knew  it,  I  was  in  the  shop. 

“Oh,  I  did  it.  It  was  I!  It  was  I  who  put  the 
doll  into  the  dough  —  just  for  fun  —  just  for  a  joke 
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on  Schulze.  Oh,  I  have  been  so  sorry  about  it  — 
oh,  hu,  hu!”  I  threw  myself  down  across  the 
counter  and  lay  there,  crying  and  sobbing.  But 
it  was  a  relief  to  have  told  at  last. 

“Well,  I  must  say!”  exclaimed  the  old  Collec¬ 
tor,  but  his  tone  and  manner  had  changed.  “Is  it 
here  we  have  the  sinner?  And  you  did  that  for 
fun?  For  fun V’ 

“Yes,  I  thought  Schulze  would  find  it  right 
away,”  I  sobbed. 

“Whose  child  are  you?”  asked  the  Collector.  I 
told  him  my  father’s  name  without  raising  my 
head  from  the  counter. 

“Ahem,  ahem.’’  The  Collector  cleared  his 
throat.  “Well,  well.  Let  it  pass,  my  good  Mrs. 
Simonsen.  I  shall,  after  all,  go  on  buying  my  mo- 
lasses  cakes  here.  They  are  exactly  to  my  taste. 
And  you,  child”  —  he  tapped  my  head  with  the 
silver  head  of  his  cane  —  “you  must  find  some 
other  kind  of  fun  than  putting  dolls  into  molasses 
cakes  for  people  to  choke  on.”  With  that,  the 
Collector  stamped  heavily  out  of  the  shop. 

Mrs.  Simonsen  was  angry  with  me.  Schulze 
was,  too.  But  I  was  so  glad  to  have  the  doll  in  my 
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hands  again,  so  glad  that  no  one  had  died  from 
it,  and  that  I  had  told  the  truth  about  it  —  oh,  I 
can’t  say  how  glad  I  was! 

“Please  don’t  be  angry,”  I  said.  “I  did  it  just 
for  a  joke,  you  know.  I  will  never,  never  do  any¬ 
thing  like  that  again.  No,  indeed,  indeed  I  will 
not.” 

But  what  do  you  think?  Somehow,  since  that 
time,  I  don’t  feel  like  going  into  Mrs.  Simonsen’s 
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shop.  I  don’t  even  feel  like  going  into  the  back 
yard  to  see  Schulze.  So  I  scarcely  ever  get  a  bit  of 
molasses  cake  any  more. 

I  was  certainly  disgusted  that  my  splendid  joke 
should  have  turned  out  not  to  be  funny  at  all.  But 
the  doll  that  was  baked  in  a  molasses  cake  and 
almost  swallowed  by  the  Collector  of  the  Port  I 
still  keep  with  my  treasures. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

If  you  would  like  to  read  more  about  Inger  Johanne, 
you  will  find  other  stories  about  her  in  Inger  Johanne’ s 
Lively  Doings  and  in  What  Happened  to  Inger  Johanne. 
The  author  is  Dikken  Zwilgmeyer.  The  books  were 
written  in  Norwegian.  They  were  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Emilie  Poulsson. 

Other  good  stories  about  children  in  Norway  are  Olaf, 
Lofoten  Fisherman,  by  Constance  W.  Schram,  and  The 
Norwegian  Twins,  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  Wanda  and 
Greta  at  Broby  Farm,  by  Amy  Palm,  is  about  two  little 
girls  in  Sweden. 

Different  Points  of  View 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  no  two  people  feel  exactly 
the  same  about  anything  that  happens.  They  do  not 
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see  it  in  the  same  way.  We  say  that  their  points  of  view 
are  different.  It  might  be  interesting  if  different  people 
in  the  class  told  the  molasses-cake  story  in  different  ways 
—  from  different  points  of  view. 

1 .  Tell  the  story  as  Mrs.  Simonsen  might  have  told  it. 

2.  Tell  the  story  as  Heinrich  Schulze  might  have 
told  it. 

3.  Tell  the  story  as  the  Collector  of  the  Port  might 
have  told  it. 

Don’t  make  the  stories  too  long.  Try  to  show,  in  tell¬ 
ing  them,  the  sort  of  person  you  think  Mrs.  Simonsen 
was,  the  sort  of  person  you  think  Heinrich  Schulze  was, 
the  sort  of  person  you  think  the  Collector  of  the  Port  was. 


Things  to  Do 


1.  Look  up  Norway  in  a  geography  or  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  If  you  know  someone  who  has  lived  in  Norway, 
ask  him  about  that  country.  Find  out  in  what  ways  the 
life  of  a  boy  or  girl  in  Norway  is  different  from  yours. 
Try  to  find  out  about  climate,  homes,  food,  clothes, 
schools,  games,  and  work. 

2.  Copy  the  words  given  below.  Mark  the  accented 
syllable  in  each  one. 


a  larm  ing 
bak  er  y 
bar  rel 


dif  fi  cult 
ex  act  ly 
fash  ion 
mem  o  ry 


mer  ry 
mo  las  ses 
moun  tain 
nine  teen 


sau  sage 
sev  er  al 
treas  ures 
wa  ter  ways 


cour  age 
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MARCOS  IN  THE  CITY 


Marcos  was  an  Indian  boy  who  lived  in  the 
mountains  of  Mexico.  When  he  was  thirteen,  he 
left  his  mountain  home  and  went  to  the  city.  He 
did  this  because  he  wanted  to  work  and  earn 
money  to  buy  a  team  of  oxen  for  his  father.  The 
trip  to  the  city  took  several  days. 

Marcos  carried  a  bag  of  apples  with  him.  He 
exchanged  apples  for  food  along  the  way.  But 
when  he  reached  the  city,  the  apples  were  all  gone. 
He  had  only  a  few  pennies.  These  he  paid  for 
a  place  to  sleep. 
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The  city  did  not  seem  a  very  pleasant  place  to 
Marcos  that  night.  He  said  to  himself,  “There 
are  too  many  people  and  not  enough  stars.” 

In  the  morning  he  went  to  the  great  city  market 
to  look  for  work. 

1.  THE  GREAT  CITY 

Marcos  stood  in  the  street  outside  the  market 
place.  He  peered  through  the  great  doorway 
where  the  shutters  had  been  lifted.  But  he  dared 
not  10  go  into  that  buzzing  place.  In  the  city,  he 
thought,  there  were  far  too  many  people. 

It  was  a  very  large  market.  Great  stalls  were 
piled  high  with  golden  oranges,  purple  plums, 
and  pineapples.  They  overflowed  with  fresh  green 
vegetables  and  fragrant  flowers. 

High,  wide  racks  were  hung  with  bright  cotton 
sashes  and  belts  and  aprons.  There  were  racks 
with  ropes  and  leather  sandals  made  of  coconut 
fiber.  On  other  racks  were  ribs  of  beef,  shoulders 
of  lamb,  and  sausages. 

Soon,  tomorrow  perhaps,  Marcos  felt  he  might 
go  into  the  market  and  ask  for  work.  But  now, 
such  a  hollow  feeling  hid  under  his  red  cotton 
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sash  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else.  How 
could  he  earn  his  breakfast?  How?  No  one  in 
the  market  seemed  to  need  help.  He  would 
wander  about  the  big  city  and  keep  his  eyes 
open.  Perhaps  he  could  find  a  garden  to  water. 

He  walked  past  the  busy  market  place  and 
entered  a.  little  park!  Ah!  There  were  two 
little  old  gentlemen  resting  quietly  on  a  bench. 
They  were  the  only  ones  in  the  park  this  busy 
morning.  Marcos  wished  he  had  a  shoe-shining 
box  and  a  stool.  Then  he  would  run  up  to  the 
old  men  and  ask  if  they  wanted  their  shoes  shined. 
But  he  didn’t  have  a  box  and  stool. 

Slowly  Marcos  wandered  through  the  park, 
staring  at  everything.  He  stooped  over  the  rim 
of  a  fountain.  He  cupped  his  hands  and  drank. 
The  water  was  cool  and  sweet  —  almost  as  sweet 
as  mountain  water. 

He  walked  through  the  trees  to  the  end  of  the 
park.  He  stared  at  the  great  green  walls  of  build¬ 
ings  that  rose  around  it,  walls  that  looked  like 
cliffs.  They  seemed  to  be  rocking.  He  stared  at 
the  carved  iron  balconies  on  these  buildings.  He 
was  sure  he  wouldn’t  want  to  stand  on  one  of 
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those  balconies.  He  wouldn’t  feel  safe.  They 
didn’t  look  strong  enough  to  hold  him. 

So,  looking  this  way  and  that,  he  at  last  found 
himself  on  a  little  cobble-stone  street  running 
down  a  hill.  Marcos  liked  this  street.  Maybe 
good  luck  was  hiding  somewhere  on  it.  He 
walked  down  it  slowly,  peering  into  archways. 

The  low  houses  were  painted  in  many  colors. 
Some  were  lilac.  Some  were  a  soft  yellow.  Some 
were  the  green  of  vines  with  the  sun  shining 
through  them.  None  of  them  were  as  dark  as  pine 
needles  are.  They  were  all  light,  light.  Low 
balconies  hung  over  his  head  and  iron-barred 
windows  looked  out. 

Archways  ran  straight  through  the  houses,  cut¬ 
ting  them  in  two.  Beyond  the  archways  were 
flowery  patios.  In  the  patios  Marcos  could  see 
lemon  trees  and  banana  trees  and  bright  blossoms 
that  he  did  not  know.  Children  played  by  the 
fountains,  and  hens  scratched  in  the  corners. 

A  little  woman  in  a  white  blouse  and  bright 
pink  skirt  threw  a  bucket  of  soapy  water  out  of 
an  archway.  It  splashed  against  Marcos’  shoulder. 
He  looked  up  in  surprise.  But  the  little  woman 
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had  hurried  away.  She  had  not  even  seen  him 
passing  by. 

Parrots  in  wooden  cages  cried  out  at  him  as  he 
passed.  He  saw  two  green  parakeets  playing  in  a 
sunny  spot  on  a  doorstep. 

It  was  a  nice  street  —  a  pleasant,  cheerful,  little 
street.  But  everyone  in  it  was  busy  with  his  own 
affairs.  All  belonged  there.  They  were  at  home. 
Only  Marcos,  the  little  boy  from  the  mountains, 
did  not  belong  there.  No  one  paid  any  attention 
to  him.  People  acted  as  though  he  were  not 
there  at  all. 

It  made  him  feel  very  homesick.  It  came  over 
him  with  a  hollow  feeling,  right  down  to  his  toes, 
that  he  was  all  alone  in  this  city  of  busy,  happy 
people.  There  was  no  one  here  to  whom  he  be¬ 
longed.  There  was  no  one  who  would  turn  and 
say,  “Why,  here  is  Marcos!  How  is  Marcos  this 
morning?’’ 

So  he  left  the  little  gay  street,  the  busy  women 
and  the  children  and  the  chattering  parrots,  the 
bright  houses  and  green  vines.  He  turned  his 
back  on  them  all  and  set  off  once  more  toward 
the  market  place. 
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How  did  a  boy  find  work?  What  did  you  do  if 
you  were  small  and  alone  and  wanted  to  find  work, 
work  that  would  help  to  buy  oxen  and  a  plow? 
How  did  you  set  about  it,  when  you  knew  nobody 
at  all  in  this  big  city? 

You  asked. 

All  day  Marcos  wandered  up  and  down  the 
streets.  Whenever  he  saw  a  place  where  people 
were  working,  he  stopped  and  asked.  But  for  all 
his  asking,  there  would  be  only  a  shake  of  the  head. 
He  helped  one  man  carry  baskets  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  from  a  cart  into  his  shop,  and  the  man 


gave  him  a  banana.  But  when  all  the  baskets  were 
carried,  and  the  banana  was  eaten,  then  there  was 
nothing  more  to  do  there. 

Some  of  the  people  listened  to  him  before  they 
shook  their  heads.  Some  were  too  busy  even  to 
listen.  They  told  him  to  run  along,  and  not  to 
stand  there,  getting  in  their  way.  One  man  said 
that  Marcos  had  better  go  back  to  his  own  village. 

By  noon,  Marcos  was  tired  and  very  hungry. 
The  banana  had  helped,  but  it  was  only  a  banana. 
He  felt  very  empty  about  his  middle.  His  feet 
ached  from  wandering  to  and  fro  over  the  hard 
stones. 

He  took  a  drink  from  a  fountain  in  the  street. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  big  church. 
It  was  cool  here  and  shady.  He  watched  the  peo¬ 
ple  going  back  and  forth. 

So  many  people!  Such  a  big  city!  And  in 
no  place,  in  all  these  busy  streets,  was  any  work 
for  a  little  boy  who  wanted  to  earn  his  food. 

But  here  at  last  he  could  be  quiet.  There  was 
no  one  to  crowd  him,  to  push  him  out  of  the  way. 
He  laid  his  head  on  his  arms.  Presently  he  fell 
fast  asleep. 
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2.  THE  WEAVER 


He  woke  with  a  great  noise  in  his  ears.  Ding, 
dong  —  ding,  dong!  For  a  moment  Marcos  was 
startled.  Then  he  knew  that  it  was  the  sound  of 
the  great  bell  in  the  tower  above  him. 

‘‘Marcos,  Marcos,”  it  seemed  to  say.  "Wake  up, 
Marcos!” 

Now  there  were  many  more  people  in  the 
street.  Women  in  fine  dresses,  poorer  women 
with  shawls.  Marcos  drew  back  behind  one  of 
the  big  pillars  of  the  church  and  watched  them 
going  by. 

The  shadows  across  the  street  had  grown  longer. 
It  must  be  nearly  sunset,  Marcos  thought.  Sun¬ 
set,  and  he  had  not  yet  found  work  to  do  or  food 
to  eat. 

He  passed  again  by  the  big  market.  It  was 
almost  empty  now.  People  were  packing  up  their 
things,  getting  their  carts  ready  to  drive  home. 
No  work  there! 

Through  one  street  after  another  Marcos  went. 
He  would  walk  and  walk  and  walk.  Then  later 
when  it  was  quite  dark  he  would  creep  back  to  the 
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church  steps.  There,  in  the  shadow  of  the  big 
pillars,  he  would  curl  up,  very  small  so  that  no 
one  would  see  him.  Perhaps  he  could  sleep  there 
till  morning.  Tomorrow  he  would  surely  find 
work. 

There  was  only  that  empty  ache,  like  a  mouse 
gnawing  under  his  belt,  that  began  to  trouble  him 
more  and  more.  If  only  he  could  be  sitting  down, 
right  now,  to  a  good  hot  meal  in  his  mother’s 
house! 

Not  even  troubling  which  way  he  went,  pushed 
aside  by  the  hurrying  people  about  him,  lost  and 
lonely,  Marcos  wandered  on.  And  presently  he 
turned  a  corner. 

There  he  was,  back  in  the  little  cobble-stone 
street  with  the  bright  houses  and  the  gardens.  It 
looked  friendly,  as  a  place  does  that  one  has  seen 
before.  It  was  almost  like  coming  home. 

There  were  the  arched  doorways  and  the  gar¬ 
dens  behind  them.  There  was  the  same  parrot 
he  had  seen  that  morning,  sleepy  now  and  sitting 
all  bunched  up  on  its  perch. 

Slowly,  almost  on  tiptoe,  Marcos  walked  along. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  short  by  the  archway  of  a 
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yellow  house.  He  had  heard  a  click-click,  from 
a  room  somewhere  behind  the  walls.  The  sound 
was  very  light,  but  Marcos  knew  that  click  well. 
No  other  ears  but  the  ears  of  a  mountain  boy 
could  have  heard  it. 

He  peered  into  the  archway.  Benches  lined 
either  side  and  gay  potted  flowers  bloomed  on 
the  benches.  Worn  tiles  lay  under  his  feet,  lead¬ 
ing  on  and  on  .  .  . 

Marcos  took  one  step  inside  the  arch.  He  lis¬ 
tened.  The  clicking  sound  grew  a  little  nearer. 
He  tiptoed  through  the  arch  and  peered  into  the 
patio.  Golden  balls  hung  from  an  orange  tree. 
Banana  leaves  rustled  in  a  corner.  Lemons  hung 
from  a  lemon  tree. 

But  Marcos  scarcely  looked  at  the  trees.  For 
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something  else  had  caught  his  eye.  On  a  cord 
stretched  from  lemon  tree  to  orange  tree  hung 
threads.  Wet  threads  —  wet  from  the  dyeing. 
Scarlet  threads,  golden  threads,  olive  threads,  pur¬ 
ple  threads!  Threads  as  soft  as  corn  silk! 

Marcos  stepped  across  the  patio  and  lifted  a 
thread  between  his  fingers.  It  was  cotton  thread 
from  tree  cotton.  He  knew  that.  The  dyes  were 


from  mountain  plants.  He  knew  that,  too.  He 
had  seen  such  dyes  made,  often. 

Then  he  heard  that  clicking  sound  again.  Click, 
click!  He  peered  into  a  doorway.  For  just  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  room  beyond. 
It  was  rather  dark  in  there.  Then  he  saw  a 
wooden  loom  in  one  corner,  a  weaver  behind  it; 
and  another  loom  in  another  corner,  a  weaver  be¬ 
hind  it;  and  another  loom  and  another  weaver  in 
another  corner.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  a 
patch  of  late  sunlight,  he  saw  a  spinning  wheel 
with  no  one  behind  it.  The  stool  was  empty. 

As  he  stood  there,  peering  into  the  room,  one 
of  the  looms  stopped  clicking.  A  slender  Indian 
with  curling  black  whiskers  slipped  off  a  stool  and 
came  towards  him. 

“What  do  you  want,  my  son?”  he  asked  in  a 
friendly  voice. 

Marcos  started  to  move  away.  But  the  master 
of  the  weaving  house  touched  his  arm. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  asked  again.  “Are  you 
looking  for  someone?” 

What  could  Marcos  say?  He  stood  there  tongue- 
tied.  Just  then  the  smell  of  soup  from  the  kitchen 


beyond  reached  his  nose  and  he  almost  said,  “I 
want  supper.”  But  hungry  as  he  was,  he  thought 
to  himself,  just  in  time,  ‘‘Do  not  be  a  beggar.” 

“I  want  work,”  said  Marcos,  and  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  empty  stool  before  the  spinning  wheel. 

“Ah,”  said  the  weaver,  putting  a  pointed  finger 
to  his  lips  as  though  he  were  thinking.  Marcos 
looked  at  that  pointed  finger.  Then  he  looked  at 
his  own  fingers.  They  were  just  as  pointed  as  the 
weaver’s. 

I  might  use  a  boy  like  you,”  said  the  weaver 
at  last.  ‘‘He  could  run  my  errands,  and  fetch  and 
carry  for  my  workers.  But  he  must  not  be  afraid 
of  work.” 

‘‘Iam  not  afraid  of  work,”  said  Marcos. 

‘‘Can  you  spin?”  asked  the  master. 

‘‘I  cannot  spin  — yet,”  said  Marcos,  ‘‘but  I  can 
learn.” 

The  weaver  stared  at  the  empty  stool  for  a  long 
moment. 

“My  spinner  has  gone  back  to  the  mountains,” 
he  said.  ‘‘His  brother  was  killed  in  a  fall  from  a 
horse.  He  had  to  take  his  brother’s  place  at 
home.” 
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Marcos  was  silent  for  a  while.  Then  he  asked 
slowly,  “How  long  would  it  take  for  a  spinner  to 
earn  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  plow,  after  he  had 
learned  to  spin?  Would  it  take  a  long  time?” 


“Oh,  maybe  three  years,  once  he  had  learned,” 
said  the  weaver  thoughtfully.  “But  I  would  send 
him  to  school  while  he  was  spinning  my  threads. 
And  every  rainy  season  I  would  let  him  go  back 
into  the  mountains,  for  a  little  while,  to  help  with 
the  plowing  and  sowing.  Then  after  three  years, 
if  he  worked  hard,  I  would  teach  him  to  be  a 
weaver.” 

“I  will  learn!”  cried  Marcos  in  a  clear  voice, 
and  the  clicking  of  the  other  two  looms  suddenly 
stopped.  “I  will  spin  your  threads  for  three  years. 
After  three  years  I  will  drive  my  oxen  home,  and 
then  I  will  come  back.  I  will  learn  to  weave. 
For  I  would  rather  be  a  weaver  than  anything 
else  in  the  world!” 

Suddenly  all  the  threads  that  Marcos  loved  — 
the  corn  silk  thread,  the  cotton  thread,  and  all  the 
others  —  seemed  to  weave  themselves  into  a  fine 
gay  blanket.  Then  the  blanket  swayed  before  his 
eyes  and  he  fell  back. 

The  strong  arm  of  the  master  caught  him. 

“The  boy  is  faint  with  hunger,”  he  cried  to  one 

of  the  other  weavers.  “Run!  Tell  the  sehora  to 
bring  hot  soup  and  bread.” 
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“Sit  down  here,”  he  said  gently  to  Marcos,  who 
was  trying  to  stand. 

He  led  the  boy  to  the  empty  stool  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Marcos  sat  down  upon  it,  and  it 
was  empty  no  longer. 

“This  will  be  your  place,”  said  the  weaver 
kindly.  “You  shall  run  my  errands  and  learn  to 
be  my  spinner  of  threads.” 

Late  that  evening  Marcos  stood  at  the  workshop 
door.  He  had  drunk  the  hot  soup  and  eaten  the 
bread.  The  good  food  felt  comforting.  In  the 
room  behind  him  the  looms  were  silent.  The 
workers  had  gone  home.  But  he  could  hear  the 
kind  senora  moving  about,  preparing  the  bed 
where  he,  Marcos,  would  sleep  that  night  and  for 
many  nights  to  come. 

The  little  street  was  quiet.  The  patio  was  quiet. 
The  trees  threw  clear  black  shadows  on  the  white 
stones.  In  the  dark  velvet  sky  above,  the  stars 
gleamed  softly.  Marcos  threw  back  his  head  to 
look  up  at  them. 

“I  have  done  well,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  have 
found  a  good  master.  There  are  not  too  many 
people  here,  and  just  enough  stars.  I  know.” 
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Some  Books  to  Read 


“Marcos  in  the  City”  is  part  of  a  very  interesting  and 
good-looking  book  named  Marcos.  The  author  is  Meli- 
cent  Humason  Lee.  Other  good  stories  about  children 
in  Mexico  are  7  he  Talking  Bird,  by  Idella  Purnell  and 
John  M.  Weatherwax;  Pedro  the  Potter,  by  Idella  Pur¬ 
nell;  Children  of  Mexico,  by  Irmagarde  Richards  and 
Elina  Landazuri;  The  Education  of  a  Burro,  by  Dorothy 
Hogner;  and  The  Painted  Pig,  by  Elizabeth  Morrow. 

Prove  It 

Look  at  these  sentences.  Copy  the  numbers  of  the 
sentences  on  a  paper.  After  each  number,  write  some 
words  from  the  story  about  Marcos.  The  words  you 
write  should  show  that  the  numbered  sentence  is  true.  , 
Give  the  page  where  you  found  the  words.  For  example, 
after  No.  i  you  should  write,  i.  Page  294.  “He  had  only 
a  few  pennies.  These  he  paid  for  a  place  to  sleep.” 

1.  Marcos  had  no  money  when  he  began  looking  for 
work. 

2.  When  he  came  to  the  great  market,  the  boy  felt 
hungry. 

3.  The  houses  in  the  little  cobble-stone  street  looked 

gay- 

4.  Marcos  earned  something  to  eat  by  carrying  baskets 
of  fruit. 

5.  A  patio  is  a  kind  of  enclosed  yard  or  garden. 
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6.  A  loom  is  used  for  weaving. 

7.  Marcos  was  to  live  in  the  home  of  the  weaver. 

8.  He  felt  that  he  had  done  well  for  himself. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Perhaps  you  know  a  good  deal  about  Mexico.  If 
you  do  not,  look  up  Mexico  in  a  geography  or  an  ency¬ 
clopedia.  If  you  have  friends  who  have  lived  in  Mexico, 
ask  them  about  it.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the 
Mexican  Indians.  Marcos  was  a  Zapotec  Indian. 

2.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  more  about 
Mexican  weaving  and  the  other  kinds  of  beautiful  hand 
work  done  in  Mexico.  You  will  find  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  about  these  things  in  a  book  called  Made  in 
Mexico.  The  author  is  Susan  Smith. 

3.  Do  you  remember  the  short  and  long  sounds  of  a 
and  if  If  you  have  forgotten,  turn  back  to  page  179  and 
page  264.  You  probably  know  by  now  that  a  short  vowel 
has  a  curved  mark  over  it  in  your  “Short  Dictionary,” 
and  that  a  long  vowel  has  a  straight  mark  over  it.  Turn 
to  the  “Short  Dictionary,”  find  these  words,  and  write 
them  on  a  paper: 

a.  A  word  with  the  short  sound  of  e. 

b.  A  word  with  the  long  sound  of  e. 

c.  A  word  with  the  short  sound  of  o. 

d.  A  word  with  the  long  sound  of  o. 

e.  A  word  with  the  short  sound  of  u. 

f.  A  word  with  the  long  sound  of  u. 
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THERE  ISN’T  TIME 


There  isn’t  time,  there  isn’t  time 
To  do  the  things  I  want  to  do,  — 
With  all  the  mountain  tops  to  climb 
And  all  the  woods  to  wander  through 
And  all  the  seas  to  sail  upon, 

And  everywhere  there  is  to  go, 

And  all  the  people,  every  one, 

Who  live  upon  the  earth,  to  know. 
There’s  only  time,  there’s  only  time 
To  know  a  few,  and  do  a  few, 

And  then  sit  down  and  make  a  rhyme 
About  the  rest  I  want  to  do. 


Some  Books  to  Read 


I  here  Isn’t  Time”  is  from  a  book  of  poems  by 
Eleanor  Farjeon  named  Over  the  Garden  Wall 


WONDER  WHERE  THIS  HORSESHOE 

WENT  * 

We  travel  today  in  automobiles,  trains,  steamships, 
and  airplanes.  Often  we  quite  forget  about  horses.  But 
these  patient  workers  have  been  carrying  people  and 
other  burdens  for  thousands  of  years. 

Wonder  where  this  horseshoe  went, 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 

Up  and  past  the  monument, 

Maybe  into  town. 

Wait  a  minute.  “Horseshoe, 

How  far  have  you  been?” 

Says  it’s  been  to  Salem 
And  halfway  to  Lynn. 

*  From  Poems  Selected  for  Young  People,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Copyright,  1929,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 
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Wonder  who  was  in  the  team. 
Wonder  what  they  saw. 

Wonder  if  they  passed  a  bridge  — 
Bridge  with  a  draw. 

Says  it  went  from  one  bridge 
Straight  upon  another. 

Says  it  took  a  little  girl 
Driving  with  her  mother. 


Something  to  Read 
* 

Edna  St;  Vincent  Millay  wrote  this  poem.  It  is  in  her 
book,  Poems  Selected  for  Young  People.  You  can  find 
it  also  in  several  other  books. 
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TRAVELING*—  LONG  AGO  AND  NOW 

Do  you  remember  the  Martins  in  the  story  on 
pages  148-57?  Do  you  remember  how  they  went 
back  two  hundred  years  and  lived  in  a  log  cabin? 
Suppose  that  —  just  for  a  few  minutes  —  you  go 
'  back  two  thousand  years. 

That’s  a  long  way  back,  isn’t  it?  Away  back  to 
Bible  times!  It’s  almost  too  far  back  to  ask  any¬ 
one  to  go  without  study.  Probably  only  very  wise 
people  who  write  histories  could  do  it  —  and  they 
might  not  find  it  easy. 

Suppose  you  could  go  back  to  those  far-off 
times.  You  would  probably  not  be  living  in 
America.  Columbus  hadn’t  discovered  America 
two  thousand  years  ago. 
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You  might  be  living  in  Rome.  A  great  many 
people  lived  there  long  ago.  Rome  is  the  name 
people  gave  to  Italy  in  those  days.  It  was  the  most 
important  country  in  the  world.  A  man  called 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  ruler  of  Rome. 

Suppose,  then,  that  you  were  living  in  Rome 
two  thousand  years  ago.  And  suppose  you 
wanted  to  travel.  Perhaps  you  wanted  to  go  a 
hundred  miles  or  more.  How  would  you  travel 
if  you  were  an  old  Roman? 

You  would  not  have  much  choice.  You  could 
walk,  or  ride  on  horseback,  or  ride  in  some  kind 
of  wagon  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen.  If  you  lived 
near  the  sea,  you  might  go  in  a  boat  —  a  boat 
moved  by  oars  or  sails.  It  is  hard  to  believe  now, 
but  there  really  would  be  only  these  four  ways  — 
to  walk,  to  ride  on  a  horse,  to  ride  in  an  animal- 
drawn  wagon,  or  to  go  in  a  sailboat  or  rowboat. 

Now,  for  a  change,  come  back  from  Rome  and 
try  something  easier.  Try  going  back  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  will  bring  you  to 
the  time  when  Washington  was  president.  That 
isn’t  so  hard  to  do.  Well,  let’s  suppose  you  were 
living  in  Washington’s  time  and  wanted  to  go  on 
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a  journey.  Perhaps  you  wanted  to  go  a  hundred 
miles  or  more.  How  would  you  travel  if  you 
were  living  in  George  Washington’s  time? 

You  would  not  have  much  choice.  You  could 
walk,  or  ride  on  horseback,  or  ride  in  some  kind 
of  wagon  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen.  If  you  lived 
near  the  sea,  you  might  go  in  a  boat  —  a  boat 
moved  by  oars  or  sails.  It  is  hard  to  believe  now, 
but  there  really  would  be  only  these  four  ways  — 
to  walk,  to  ride  on  a  horse,  to  ride  in  an  animal- 
drawn  wagon,  or  to  go  in  a  sailboat  or  rowboat. 
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Just  think!  In  all  the  years  from  Julius 
Caesar’s  time  to  George  Washington’s,  people 
hadn’t  found  any  really  new  ways  of  traveling 
quickly.  There  were  better  wagons  and  better 
sailing  boats  in  Washington’s  time.  But  the  ways 
of  traveling  hadn’t  changed.  Suppose  Julius 
Caesar  and  George  Washington  could  come  back 
and  see  trains,  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  ocean 
liners.  One  would  be  just  about  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  the  other.  Can’t  you  imagine  them  — 
standing  side  by  side  and  looking  at  a  modern 
train,  an  automobile,  or  an  airplane! 

But  think  what  has  happened  in  the  last  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  has  really  happened  ' 
in  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years! 

All  the  quickest  ways  of  traveling  have  been 
developed.  First  came  the  steamboat.  Then 
came  trains,  drawn  by  locomotive  engines.  The 
automobile  followed  —  after  a  good  many  years. 
Then  the  dirigible  airship  and  the  airplane  came 
into  use.  Probably  we  should  speak  of  the 
bicycle,  too.  It  was  used  long  before  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  one  of  the  odd 
high  bicycles  our  grandfathers  used  to  ride. 
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Today,  if  you  want  to  go  on  a  journey  —  per¬ 
haps  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  —  there  are 
several  rapid  ways  to  choose  from.  You  can  travel 
in  a  quick  and  comfortable  train  or  in  a  much 
quicker  airplane.  If  you  want  to  make  a  slower 
trip,  you  can  ride  in  a  bus  or  in  a  private  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Along  the  way,  no  matter  how  you  travel,  you 
can  sleep  in  good  beds  and  have  good  food  and 
good  care.  At  least  you  can  if  you  have  money 
to  pay  for  these  things.  There  are  people  to  see 
that  you  are  comfortable  and  protected  from 
danger.  You  do  not  have  to  fear  that  anything 
will  harm  you. 

Suppose  you  had  to  make  the  trip  in  a  covered 
wagon  —  a  wagon  drawn  by  horses  or  slow-footed 
oxen.  Yet  travelers  were  going  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  to  California  in  covered  wagons  only 
seventy-five  years  ago.  They  did  not  have  good 
roads.  Often  there  were  no  roads  at  all.  In  those 
days,  too,  people  had  to  carry  their  own  food  and 
cook  it  as  best  they  could.  They  had  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  wild  animals  and  for  unfriendly 
Indians.  But  if  they  had  food  and  water  and  were 
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not  attacked,  they  didn’t  think  they  were  having 
a  hard  time.  They  didn’t  expect  to  be  comfort¬ 
able  on  a  journey. 

We  look  back  with  wonder  at  these  pioneers. 
If  we  had  to  travel  as  they  did,  we  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  very  unhappy,  and  we  should  certainly 
be  very  uncomfortable.  On  our  trips  today, 
we  can  be  thankful  for  more  rapid  and  more 
comfortable  ways  of  traveling.  We  owe  a  great 
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deal  to  the  men  who  invented  the  steamboat,  the 
locomotive,  the  automobile,  and  the  airplane. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

“Traveling  —  Long  Ago  and  Now’’  was  written  by 
Jean  Ayer.  An  interesting  book  about  the  different  ways 
in  which  people  have  traveled  from  long  ago  till  now,  is 
Rolling  Along  through  the  Centuries ,  by  Marie  E. 
Gilchrist  and  Lucille  Ogle.  America  Travels ,  by  Alice 
Dalgliesh,  has  some  good  stories  about  early  ways  of 
traveling  in  America.  Drusilla,  by  Emma  Brock,  tells 
about  an  overland  journey  in  a  covered  wagon.  There 
are  some  good  articles  about  traveling  today  in  Reading 
to  Learn  {Book  One),  by  G.  A.  Yoakam,  W.  C.  Bagley, 
and  P.  A.  Knowlton. 

Making  a  Summary 

We  sometimes  need  to  tell  in  a  few  sentences  the  im¬ 
portant  points  in  a  long  article  or  story.  This  is  called 
making  a  summary.  A  summary  is  quite  like  an  outline. 
But  an  outline  only  suggests  what  the  story  or  article 
tells.  A  summary  tells  the  story,  but  with  much  fewer 
words  than  are  in  the  story  itself. 

In  “Traveling  —  Long  Ago  and  Now,’’  pick  out  in 
each  paragraph  one  sentence.  Pick  the  sentence  that 
seems  to  give  the  idea  of  the  paragraph  —  the  sentence 
that  tells  what  the  paragraph  is  about.  Some  people  call 
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this  the  “key  sentence.”  When  you  find  the  right  sen¬ 
tence,  read  it  aloud  to  the  class.  There  will  be  fifteen 
sentences.  The  sixth  and  eighth  sentences  will  be 
exactly  alike.  Here  are  the  first  four  sentences,  to  start 
you  off: 

(1)  Suppose  that  —  just  for  a  few  minutes  —  you  go 
back  two  thousand  years.  (2)  It  is  almost  too  far  to  ask 
anyone  to  go  without  study.  (3)  You  would  probably 
not  be  living  in  America.  (4)  You  might  be  living  in 
Rome.  (5) . 

Summaries  are  not  always  made  in  this  way.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  better  to  make  the  summary  in  your  own 
words.  If  an  article  is  very  long,  you  may  need  to  skip 
some  paragraphs. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  first  steamboats, 
locomotives,  automobiles,  and  airplanes.  Look  for  pic¬ 
tures  of  these.  You  can  find  a  good  many  of  the  things 
you  want  to  know  in  America  Travels.  Another  book 
that  will  tell  you  a  great  deal,  is  T ravel ,  by  Hanson  Hart 
Webster.  It  is  a  little  hard,  but  not  very  hard. 

2.  Find  out  about  travel  in  covered  wagons.  How  did 
people  live  who  traveled  in  them?  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  make  a  toy  covered  wagon.  You  could  use  it  to 
show  just  what  a  real  covered  wagon  was  like.  Directions 
for  making  one  are  given  in  a  book  by  Marcelline  Myers 
and  Louise  Embree.  It  is  named  A  Story  of  Pioneers 
and  Their  Children. 
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TRAINS 

Now  we  will  come  back  from  covered  wagons  to  trains. 
This  poem  is  a  good  one  to  read  aloud  in  chorus.  As 
you  read  it,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  sound  of  the 
lines  suggests  the  movement  of  a  train? 

Over  the  mountains, 

Over  the  plains, 

Over  the  rivers, 

Here  come  the  trains, 

Carrying  passengers, 

Carrying  mail, 

Bringing  their  precious  loads 
In  without  fail. 
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Thousands  of  freight  cars 

All  rushing  on 

Through  day  and  darkness, 

Through  dusk  and  dawn. 

Over  the  mountains, 

Over  the  plains, 

Over  the  rivers, 

Here  come  the  trains. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

“Trains”  is  from  a  book  of  verse  by  James  S.  Tippett, 
named  I  Go  a-Traveling.  A  good  book  about  trains  — 
but  not  a  poetry  book—  is  Clear  Track  Ahead.  Henry 
B.  Lent  is  the  author. 
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THE  TIMID  TRUCK 

All  the  other  stories  in  this  part  of  your  book 
are  true  or  could-be-true  stories.  This  one  is  a 
just-for-a-laugh  story.  But  it  is  partly  true. 

Once  there  was  a  great  red  motor  truck.  When 
he  went  through  the  town  blowing  his  horn,  all 
the  people  ran  out  of  his  way  as  fast  as  they 
could  go. 

“Honk,  honk,  honk!”  cried  the  motor  truck. 

The  hens  fluttered  back  and  forth  across  the 
road. 

Honk,  honk,  honk!”  cried  the  motor  truck. 

The  dogs  ran  out  and  barked. 

“Honk,  honk,  honk!”  cried  the  motor  truck. 

How  the  dust  blew  up  after  him! 
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All  the  children  shouted  as  the  big  red  car 
went  flying  by. 

But  away  down  inside  his  engine  the  truck  was 
not  big  and  brave  at  all.  He  was  really  very  timid! 
When  his  driver  drove  fast,  the  big  truck  was  so 
frightened  he  could  scarcely  see  out  of  his  head¬ 
lights.  But  his  driver  paid  no  attention  to  the 
truck’s  feelings.  He  was  a  clever  but  reckless 
driver.  He  delighted  in  passing  other  cars  on  the 
road.  He  liked  to  make  what  he  called  “record 
runs.” 

“Record  runs!”  the  motor  truck  would  moan. 
“They’ll  be  the  death  of  me!  If  I  were  going  to 
make  a  record,  I’d  like  to  make  one  for  taking 
more  time  than  anyone  else,  not  for  going  faster. 
I  can’t  see  why  everybody  is  in  such  a  hurry. 
People  with  sense  say,  ‘Safety  first.’  Well,  my 
driver  always  tries  to  be  first  and  forgets  about 
the  safety.  ‘Safe  and  last,’  that’s  going  to  be  my 
rule  for  travel!  The  only  trouble  is,  I’ll  never 
have  a  chance  to  follow  it.” 

But  the  driver  thought  his  truck  was  much  too 
careful.  All  he  did,  at  such  times,  was  to  put  on 
more  gas.  Away  they  would  rush,  up  hill,  down 
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hill,  across  bridges,  through  the  woods,  and  away 
across  the  country. 

One  day  a  small  car  passed  the  truck. 

“This  will  never  do,”  said  the  driver  and  he 
pressed  his  foot  on  the  gas. 

“It  will  do  very  nicely,  if  you  will  just  use 
sense,”  sighed  the  red  truck.  “I  like  to  have  things 
pass  me.  I’d  let  everything  on  the  road  pass  me 
if  it  wanted  to!” 

The  driver  only  pressed  the  harder  on  the 
accelerator,  and  they  flew  after  the  little  car. 

“Honk!  Honk!”  tooted  the  truck’s  horn.  “Get 
out  of  the  way!” 

The  truck  did  wish  his  horn  had  been  taught 
to  say,  “If  you  please.”  It  would  have  sounded 
so  much  better. 

The  little  car  ahead  stayed  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  The  driver  of  the  truck  grew  angry. 

He  tooted  the  horn  again,  “Honk!  Honk!” 

“Road  hog!”  muttered  the  truck  driver,  though 
he,  himself,  was  the  road  hog. 

But  the  little  car  ahead  stayed  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Not  one  inch  to  the  right 
did  it  go. 
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“That  car  is  only  using  common  sense,’’  said 
the  truck.  “This  is  no  place  to  pass.’’ 

The  truck  driver  swung  his  car  over  to  the  left 
side  of  the  road.  He  honked  once  again.  He  was 
determined  to  pass  the  little  car. 

“Careful,  careful,’’  begged  the  truck.  “Watch 
out.  There’s  mud  at  the  side  of  the  road.” 

But  his  driver  only  put  on  more  gas.  Suddenly 
the  truck  had  a  strange,  sinking  feeling.  Some¬ 
thing  was  giving  way  beneath  him! 

“My  wheels!”  he  screamed. 

Round  and  round  spun  the  wheels,  but  they 
could  not  get  a  grip  on  the  soft  mud.  Round  and 
round  they  spun,  but  not  one  inch  forward  could 
they  go.  The  truck  felt  himself  sinking.  He  stood 
still  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  began  to  tip. 

“Whatever  will  become  of  me?”  moaned  the 
truck. 

His  driver  jumped  to  the  ground.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  for  him!  He  didn’t  weigh  two  tons 
and  a  half! 

The  truck  felt  himself  tip  farther  and  farther. 
Then,  —  bump  —  bang  —  and  over  he  fell  into  a 
daisy  held.  The  grass  tickled  his  engine.  A  whole 
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bunch  of  flowers  was  caught  in  his  bumper.  He 
was  in  a  sorry  state. 

“Oh,  my  gears  and  crank-shaft!  My  engine  is 
in  a  hundred  pieces!”  groaned  the  truck,  while 
tears  of  gasoline  ran  down  his  hood. 

The  little  car  had  stopped.  “I  am  very  sorry,” 
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he  said.  “Didn’t  you  see  the  mud?  I  didn’t  dare 
give  you  any  more  room.’’ 

“It  was  my  driver’s  fault,’’  answered  the  truck. 
“I  asked  him  not  to  pass  you,  but  he  would  not 
listen.  I  shall  never  let  him  drive  me  again. 
I  hope  they  take  his  license  away.  I  suppose  he’ll 
just  leave  me  here  to  rust.  He  doesn’t  care  what 
happens  to  me!” 

But  the  driver  did  care.  As  he  looked  at  his 
great  truck  lying  there  helpless,  he  began  to  feel 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  agreed  with  the  truck 
that  he  had  been  stupid. 

The  little  car  carried  him  to  the  next  town. 
Back  he  came  as  soon  as  he  could  with  four  big, 
strong  horses  and  several  men.  They  fastened 
iron  chains  to  the  truck. 

“You’ll  never  get  me  up,”  said  the  big  red  truck, 
“not  if  you  bring  forty  horses.” 

“Ho,  ho,”  laughed  the  horses.  “Who  used 
to  do  all  the  pulling  before  you  trucks  were 
invented?” 

The  driver  ran  around  doing  all  he  could  to 
help  the  truck. 

“Poor  old  fellow!”  the  truck  heard  him  say. 
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At  last  the  chains  were  in  place.  The  horses 
pulled  and  the  chains  tightened.  A  jerk  —  and 
the  truck  was  on  his  wheels.  Again  the  horses 
strained.  The  truck  began  to  move  forward. 
The  horses  were  stronger  than  he  had  thought. 
Bump  —  and  he  was  back  on  the  road  again! 

“There  you  are!”  cried  the  driver  with  delight. 

“My  troubles  are  not  over  as  easily  as  that,” 
grumbled  the  truck,  “not  with  all  these  strange 
feelings  in  my  engine.’’ 

They  tried  to  start  the  engine  but  it  would  not 
start.  So  the  horses  were  fastened  to  the  truck 
again  and  into  the  town  they  pulled  him.  He 
squeaked  and  complained  at  every  turn  of  the 
wheel. 

For  five  days  they  worked  on  him  at  the  garage. 
They  took  him  all  to  pieces  and  they  put  him  all 
together  again.  The  driver  never  left  his  side.  He 
stood  by  to  see  that  the  work  was  well  done  and 
he  ordered  the  best  of  everything.  He  spared 
neither  pains  nor  money.  The  truck  began  to 
feel  quite  differently  about  his  driver.  He  had 
made  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  But  now  he  was 
certainly  doing  his  best  to  make  up  for  it. 
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At  last  the  garage  men  were  through.  They 
gave  the  truck  a  new  coat  of  red  paint  that  made 
him  look  bigger  and  redder  than  ever.  When 
that  was  dry,  he  was  ready  to  start  out  into  the 
world  again. 

“I’ve  learned  my  lesson,”  said  the  driver  to  the 
garage  men  as  he  paid  his  bill.  “I'm  going  to 
drive  carefully  from  now  on!” 

The  truck  listened,  but  for  some  strange,  new 
reason  he  did  not  care  whether  his  driver  was 
careful  or  not  —  he  who  had  always  been  so  timid! 
Something  unexpected  had  happened  inside  the 
great  red  motor  truck.  He  felt  different.  He  was 
no  longer  afraid! 

“When  you  have  lived  through  an  experience 
like  that,  you  find  it  does  not  pay  to  be  afraid,” 
he  said  to  the  other  cars  in  the  garage.  “Think 
of  what  happened  to  me,  and  here  I  am  as  good 
as  new.” 

When  they  started  out,  he  took  the  first  corner 
on  two  wheels.  The  driver  nearly  jumped  off  his 
seat  with  terror.  They  passed  every  car  on  the 
road.  Nothing  that  the  driver  coidd  say  did  any 
good.  The  red  truck  stopped  for  no  one. 
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“I  can’t  seem  to  manage  this  truck  since  the 
accident,”  the  driver  complained.  “I  must  have 
lost  my  nerve.” 

The  truck  chased  hens  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
He  backfired  so  hard  at  a  policeman  that  he  was 
nearly  arrested  for  carrying  concealed  weapons. 
Then  he  tried  to  run  round  and  round  a  “Keep 
to  the  right”  sign.  It  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  blinking  one  stupid  red  eye  at  them.  He 
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tried  to  see  how  close  he  could  go  without  knock¬ 
ing  the  silly  thing  down.  At  last  he  went  too  close 
and  the  sign  fell  over  and  blinked  its  red  eye  for 
the  last  time. 

“I  can’t  stand  this  any  longer,”  cried  the  driver. 
“I’m  going  to  give  up  trucking!” 

This  made  the  truck  stop  to  think.  Did  he 
really  want  to  lose  his  driver?  They  had  been 
through  a  great  deal  together!  There  was  no  tell¬ 
ing  what  kind  of  new  driver  he  might  get.  He 
considered  matters  carefully.  There  is  always  a 
middle  way  in  this  life.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  be  a  little  more  careful. 

So  he  settled  down  to  a  sober  gait;  and,  from 
that  day  to  this,  there  has  not  been  a  more  reliable 
truck  or  a  more  reliable  driver  in  the  entire  truck¬ 
ing  service. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

“The  Timid  Truck’’  is  from  a  book  of  amusing  short 
stories  by  Caroline  D.  Emerson.  The  name  is  A  Merry- 
Go-Round  of  Modern  Tales.  If  you  like  “The  Timid 
Truck,’’  you  would  probably  enjoy  also  The  Wonderful 
Locomotive,  a  book  by  Cornelia  Meigs,  and  The  Clock¬ 
work  Twin,  by  Walter  R.  Brooks.  They  are  both  good. 

A  fine  book  about  the  invention  of  automobiles  and 
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about  how  they  are  made  today  is  Wide  Road  Ahead ,  by 
Henry  B.  Lent. 

Safety  First 

Suppose  the  big  red  truck  sometimes  came  along  your 
street.  Suppose  the  driver  was  still  reckless.  On  a 
separate  paper,  write  three  safety  rules  that  you  would 
need  to  remember.  Draw  a  picture  to  go  with  each  rule. 
Make  the  pictures  funny  if  you  think  that  will  make 
them  more  interesting. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  “The  Timid  Truck”  is  not  a  hard  story  to  read. 
However,  there  are  some  words  in  it  that  people  often 
mispronounce.  Read  the  five  columns  of  words  in  the 
next  section.  Read  them  quietly  to  your  teacher.  Make 
a  note  of  any  that  you  do  not  pronounce  correctly.  Prac¬ 
tice  saying  these  correctly  whenever  you  use  them.  Ask 
someone  to  remind  you  if  you  forget. 

2.  On  a  separate  paper,  arrange  these  words  in  one 
alphabetic  list.  Which  will  you  write  first  asked  or 
across ?  Which  will  you  write  first,  catch  or  can?  There 
are  some  other  groups  here,  too,  for  you  to  think  about. 


kept 

once 

rather 

going 

can 

just 

when 

engine 

catch 

such 

was 

asked 

garage 

stupid 

across 

next 

different 

several 

every 

get 
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SONG  FOR  A  BLUE  ROADSTER 


When  you  read  these  verses,  notice  how  both  the 
words  and  the  lines  give  a  feeling  of  going  very  fast.  ✓ 
Notice,  too,  how  many  color  words  there  are  that  help 
you  make  a  picture  in  your  mind. 

Fly,  Roadster,  fly! 

The  sun  is  high, 

Gold  are  the  fields 
We  hurry  by; 

Green  are  the  woods 
As  we  slide  through 
Past  harbor  and  headland, 

Blue  on  blue. 


Fly,  Roadster,  fly! 

The  hay  smells  sweet, 

And  the  flowers  are  fringing 
Each  village  street, 

Where  carts  are  blue 
And  barns  are  red, 

And  the  road  unwinds 
Like  a  twist  of  thread. 

Fly,  Roadster,  fly! 

Leave  Time  behind; 

Out  of  sight 

Shall  be  out  of  mind. 

Shine  and  shadow, 

Blue  sea,  green  bough, 

Nothing  is  real 

But  FI  ere  and  Now. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

This  poem  is  by  Rachel  Field.  You  can  hnd  it  in  her 
book.  The  Pointed  People.  It  is  also  in  a  little  collection 
of  poetry  named  Poems  of  Today.  There  is  another 
poem  m  your  book  that  was  written  by  Rachel  Field. 
Do  you  remember  the  name?  If  not,  look  at  the  authors 
names  in  your  table  of  contents.  You  will  find  it. 
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PLAYING  AIRPLANE 

1.  HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  AIRPLANE 

When  you  go  up  in  an  airplane,  the  pilot  will 
perhaps  let  you  watch  him  steer  the  plane.  But 
you  can  learn  beforehand  what  a  pilot  does. 
You  can  learn  by  playing  that  you  are  an  aviator. 

Here  is  the  way  to  make  a  play  cockpit,  or 
pilot’s  seat.  Make  a  seat  in  a  big  box,  or  sit  in 
the  box  in  a  low,  straight  arm  chair  with  high 
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arms.  An  arm  chair  for  a  small  child  would  do. 
Looking  over  the  side  of  the  box  is  like  looking 
over  the  side  of  an  airplane. 

Make  a  rudder-bar  about  two  feet  long,  for  your 
feet.  Nail  it  in  the  center  with  a  long  nail  going 
through  a  small  block  into  a  heavy  plank.  The 
plank  should  run  lengthways  along  the  middle 
of  the  floor  of  the  big  box.  Work  the  rudder-bar 
loose  enough  on  the  nail  so  that  you  can  move  it 
with  your  feet. 

One  foot  behind  this  nail,  between  the  rudder- 
bar  and  the  seat,  fasten  upright  a  straight,  round 
stick.  Part  of  an  old  broom  handle  will  do.  It 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach  just  above  your 
knees.  Then  you  can  take  hold  of  it  easily  when 
you  are  seated.  Fasten  it  to  the  plank  with  a  wire 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  moved  both  from 
left  to  right  and  from  front  to  back. 

You  should  have  a  gas  throttle  and  an  ignition 
switch  at  your  left  hand.  A  thin,  flat  stick,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  nailed  at  the  lower  end,  is  the 
throttle.  Nail  it  firmly  and,  if  you  can  do  so,  bend 
the  pointed  end  of  the  nail  over  so  that  it  will 
stay  in  place  as  you  move  the  throttle  backward 
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and  forward.  Drive  a  nail  in  at  each  side  of 
the  throttle  so  that  you  can  move  the  throttle 
only  a  short  way  forward  and  a  short  way  back¬ 
ward. 

Below  the  throttle  and  a  little  further  forward, 
nail  another  stick  just  as  you  did  for  the  throttle. 
Put  “stop”  nails  on  each  side  of  it,  too.  Write 
“On”  beside  the  front  nail  and  “Cff”  beside  the 
back  nail.  Now  you  have  an  ignition  switch. 

Before  we  really  go  for  a  ride  in  our  airplane, 
let  us  find  out  what  makes  it  fly. 

Just  think  of  your  kite  as  it  flies.  It  is  the  wind 
that  holds  it  up.  The  wind  is  moving  air.  Even 
though  we  can’t  see  it,  we  can  feel  it  when  it  blows 
hard. 

If  there  is  no  wind  blowing,  you  cannot  fly  your 
kite  well.  But  you  can  get  it  up  a  little  way  by 
running  fast  with  it.  Pulling  it  quickly  through 
the  air  is  much  the  same  as  having  the  air  blow 
against  it. 

The  propeller  of  an  airplane  pulls  the  airplane 
through  the  air.  It  is  just  as  if  an  unseen  giant 
were  running  with  the  airplane  on  the  end  of  a 
long  string.  It  is  his  kite  —  a  big  one. 
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The  propeller  is  on  the  front  part  of  the  air¬ 
plane.  It  is  like  a  big  fan,  or  like  the  screw  that 
pushes  a  ship  through  the  water.  It  is  turned  by 
a  motor  like  the  one  that  turns  the  wheels  of  an 
automobile.  Only  this  motor  is  much  bigger  and 
goes  at  a  higher  speed.  When  the  blades  of  the 
propeller  are  turning  fast,  you  cannot  see  them 
clearly.  They  are  just  a  round  blur. 

Don’t  ever  get  near  one  when  it  is  moving. 
It  would  break  to  bits  almost  anything  it  hit.  It 
makes  a  great  wind  blow  behind.  This  wind  is 
sometimes  strong  enough  to  blow  you  down  flat. 

If  the  wind  stops,  a  kite  comes  down.  If  the 
propeller  stops,  the  plane  comes  down.  But  the 
plane  does  not  wobble  like  the  kite,  because  the 
pilot  steers  it  down. 

The  force  that  pulls  all  falling  things  to  the 
earth,  pulls  the  airplane  down  when  the  propeller 
stops.  Its  speed  in  coming  down  makes  enough 
wind  against  its  wings  to  let  it  float  instead  of 
dropping  straight.  It  glides  gently  like  a  sled 
coasting  downhill.  The  airplane  levels  out  when 
it  nears  the  ground.  So  it  does  not  come  down 
on  its  nose. 
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The  airplane  motor,  like  an  automobile  motor, 
runs  by  the  use  of  gasoline.  It  has  spark  plugs  to 
explode  the  gasoline.  To  start  the  explosions, 
you  turn  the  ignition  switch  to  “On.”  The  force 
of  the  explosions  pushes  the  pistons,  the  pistons 
turn  the  crankshaft,  and  the  crankshaft  turns  the 
propeller  around. 

You  can  make  the  motor  go  faster  by  moving 
the  throttle  forward.  The  force  of  the  explosions 
inside  the  motor  is  greater  because  more  gas  flows 
in  when  you  move  the  throttle  forward. 

2.  HOW  TO  DRIVE  THE  AIRPLANE 

To  steer  your  plane  left  or  right,  work  the 
rudder-bar  with  your  feet,  just  as  you  would  steer 
a  long  sled. 

Be  sure  to  move  the  stick  —  the  one  made  from 
a  broom  handle  —  when  you  move  the  rudder. 
Move  it  in  the  same  direction  that  you  move  the 
rudder. 

In  turning,  you  must  “bank”  the  airplane.  You 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  turn  a  corner  when  you  are 
running  fast  over  flat  ground.  You  can’t  help 
skidding  beyond  the  corner. 
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An  airplane  will  skid  if  you  turn  with  the  wings 
level.  If  you  turn  left,  the  left  wing  must  go  down 
and  the  right  wing  go  up.  To  turn  right,  put  the 
right  wing  down  and  let  the  left  wing  go  up. 

You  move  the  wings  by  putting  your  stick  to 
the  side  toward  which  you  are  turning.  The 
ailerons  —  the  movable  flaps  at  the  ends  of  the 
wings  —  tilt  the  plane  when  you  move  the  stick 
from  side  to  side. 

Pulling  the  stick  back  or  pushing  it  forward 
makes  the  airplane  go  up  or  down. 

Before  really  flying,  you  must  learn  to  move 
the  controls  properly.  The  controls  are  the  stick 
and  the  rudder-bar.  The  skillful  pilot  flies  with¬ 
out  any  more  thought  of  the  stick  and  rudder  than 
you  have  about  guiding  a  bicycle.  He  just  does 
the  right  thing  without  thinking  how. 

Now  we  will  pretend  that  you  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  practice.  You  are  ready  for  a  real  flight. 

Tell  your  mother  that  you  are  going  to  Bra¬ 
zil  and  will  be  home  in  time  for  dinner.  See 
that  your  men  have  filled  the  gas  tank.  Put  on 
your  helmet  and  goggles.  Climb  into  your  seat. 
Take  hold  of  the  controls.  Look  around  to  see 
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that  the  rudder  and  ailerons  work  properly  when 
you  move  the  stick  and  the  rudder-bar. 

This  is  a  land  plane  that  you  are  flying.  So  you 
will  take  off  from  the  ground.  The  plane  is  in 
front  of  the  hangar.  The  wind  is  blowing  toward 
you.  The  field  before  you  is  wide  and  clear. 

Have  the  people  who  are  looking  on  stand 
back  from  the  plane.  Your  helper  is  coming 
forward.  Be  sure  that  your  spark  is  turned  off. 


When  he  takes  his  place  to  crank  the  motor  or  ^ 


“On,”  and  say,  “Contact,”  so  that  he  will  know 
that  the  motor  is  ready  to  hre. 

The  propeller  starts  to  move  around.  You  push 
the  throttle  forward  to  give  it  more  gas.  Soon  it 
is  humming  smoothly.  It  is  making  quite  a  loud 
roar,  and  the  gas  is  only  partly  on,  at  that. 

You  “give  her  the  gas,”  and  I  —  your  passenger 
—  hold  onto  my  seat  and  act  as  if  I  weren’t  a  bit 
afraid.  But  I  really  expect  you  are  going  to  give 
me  a  very  exciting  ride. 

Now  we  are  rolling  across  the  field  with  the 
motor  roaring  as  loudly  as  it  can.  Dust  flies  up 
behind  us.  Soon  we  are  going  so  fast  that  the  tail 
of  the  plane  lifts  off  the  ground. 

You  push  the  stick  forward  a  little  to  keep  the 
plane  from  rising  too  soon.  Finally  it  feels  light. 
There  is  a  firm  air  pressure  against  the  controls. 
You  know  that  the  wind  is  lifting  the  wings. 
So  you  pull  back  on  your  stick  and  up  we  go! 

There’s  a  big  tree  right  in  front.  So,  quick 
as  a  wink,  you  pull  back  the  stick  and  pass  over 
it.  But  don’t  forget  to  push  the  stick  back  to 
center  when  you  have  cleared  it.  We  mustn’t 
climb  too  fast. 
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There’s  the  tall  church  steeple  at  our  right. 
Rudder-bar  and  stick  swing  to  the  right  and 
over  we  go  to  see  if  there  are  any  pigeons 
living  in  the  steeple. 

The  birds  in  the  trees  are  scared  and  fly  up 
wildly  as  we  pass  above  them.  Perhaps  they  think 
some  new  kind  of  hawk  has  come  to  chase  them. 
You  can  fly  faster  than  they.  But  you  couldn’t 
catch  them  because  they  can  turn  and  dodge  more 
quickly  than  you  can. 

In  a  moment  we  have  reached  the  steeple.  Our 
pilot  banks  up  steeply  on  one  wing  tip.  Swish, 
swish,  we  are  pivoting  sharply  around  the  tall 
spire. 

3.  WHAT  HAPPENS  AS  WE  FLY 

You  mustn’t  do  too  many  startling  things  at 
first.  It  might  scare  your  passenger.  Or  he  might 
get  sick  and  not  enjoy  the  trip.  Some  people  do 
feel  ill  on  the  first  flight.  It  is  something  like 
being  seasick. 

Look  at  that  little  white  cloud.  It  seems  to  be 
as  tame  as  a  lamb  and  not  very  far  away.  Let’s 
chase  it  and  play  a  game  with  it. 


There,  now!  It  didn’t  take  so  long  to  catch 
up  to  it  with  your  motor  going  at  full  speed.  How 
fast  we  can  climb!  Not  up  straight  like  a  ball 
when  you  bat  out  flies,  but  at  a  good,  steady  angle. 

The  cloud  is  now  right  in  front  of  us.  It  looks 
quite  solid,  doesn’t  it?  I  wonder  if  you  dare  to 
drive  right  into  it?  You  think  it  might  give  you 
a  hard  bump?  Well,  try  and  see.  It  won’t  hurt 
you. 

Rur,  rurr,  rurrr!  We  are  charging  at  it. 
Closer,  closer.  Why,  you  are  gripping  the  stick 
as  hard  as  if  you  expected  to  crash  against  it.  Here 
it  is! 

Swish!  Just  as  soft  as  feathers!  We  didn’t  feel 
anything.  The  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  pile  of  fine 
mist.  In  some  places  it  is  thick  and  we  can’t  see 
through  it.  In  other  places  it  is  merely  a  thin, 
drifting  veil. 

In  a  moment  we  are  out  at  the  other  side. 

Now  look  back  at  our  soft  cloud.  Only  a  few 
seconds  ago  we  passed  through  it,  and  it  is  already 
far  behind.  Think  how  fast  we  must  be  going. 
There  are  no  marks  up  here  with  which  to  check 
our  speed.  So  we  don’t  realize  that  we  are  going 
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more  than  a  mile  a  minute.  If  we  were  close  to 
the  ground  and  the  trees  and  telegraph  posts  were 
whizzing  by,  it  would  take  our  breath  away. 

Down  below,  the  college  athletic  field  spreads 
out.  It  covers  many  acres,  but  doesn’t  it  look 
small?  The  big  circle  of  seats  looks  like  a  little 
teacup.  It  would  take  you  several  minutes  to 
walk  across  the  held.  But  in  your  plane  you  shoot 
over  it  in  less  than  half  a  minute. 

Here  comes  another  airplane  toward  us.  We 
don’t  know  how  well  the  pilot  can  fly;  so  we  will 
not  get  too  close.  Bad  accidents  happen  when  two 
planes  touch  in  the  air,  because  of  the  great  speed 
at  which  they  are  going. 

But  watch  how  we  whiz  by  this  other  plane.  As 
each  plane  is  going  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour,  we  approach  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  Like  two  fast  express  trains  pass¬ 
ing  in  opposite  directions  —  zip,  we’ve  met  and 
gone  again.  Already  the  other  plane  is  far  away. 

You  have  shown  me  how  well  you  can  handle 
the  plane  in  ordinary  Hying.  Now  you  open  up 
the  throttle  and  hold  the  stick  back  firmly.  We 
climb  steadily  up,  up,  up  —  two  thousand,  three 


thousand,  four  thousand  feet,  and  finally  five 
thousand  feet  in  the  air.  Almost  a  mile  high! 
Let’s  keep  on  going  up  to  five  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  feet.  There!  Now  we  are  exactly 
one  mile  above  the  ground. 

You  can  tell  how  high  you  are  by  noticing  how 
the  hand  points  on  the  dial  of  the  altimeter.  The 
altimeter  is  the  little  machine  used  for  measuring 
the  height  to  which  an  airplane  rises. 

Isn’t  the  land  wonderful  as  you  look  down? 
Everything  seems  so  neat  and  orderly.  It  looks 
like  a  map.  See  how  the  river  winds  like  a  silver 
thread.  There’s  another  river  in  the  distance 
that  you  never  knew  was  there  —  and  lots  of  tiny 
ponds.  There  are  forests,  and  farms,  and  rail¬ 
roads.  Crisscrossing  everywhere  are  roads.  The 
automobiles  and  trucks  seem  no  bigger  than  bugs, 
and  they  seem  to  move  along  slowly  like  bugs. 

Do  you  notice  the  way  the  towns  melt  into  the 
country?  You  see  houses  and  tall  buildings  close 
together.  Gradually  they  thin  out  until  you  see 
only  farms  and  woods.  To  you,  living  in  a  town, 
everything  seemed  to  be  streets  and  houses.  The 
open  country  seemed  a  far-away  thing.  Now  the 


towns  look  small  and  the  country  seems  large  and 
very  near  to  them. 

The  next  time  you  feel  that  the  world  is  full 
of  houses  and  streets  and  that  it  is  too  closely  built 
up  for  you  to  have  any  fun,  think  of  how  little 
room  the  towns  really  take  up.  They  are  just  tiny 
dots  in  a  huge  world  of  trees  and  grass. 

4.  DOING  STUNTS 

You  came  away  up  here  to  have  plenty  of  room 
to  do  stunts.  The  way  to  put  the  plane  back  on 
an  even  keel  after  almost  all  stunts  is  to  nose  dive 
for  a  few  hundred  feet  and  then  straighten  out. 
Therefore  you  need  to  have  plenty  of  room  be-  , 
tween  yourself  and  the  ground.  Bad  crashes 
happen  when  the  ground  comes  up  at  the  plane 
before  the  pilot  is  ready  to  meet  it. 

Now,  we’ll  loop  the  loop! 

Nose  the  plane  down  for  a  minute  in  order  to 
increase  the  speed.  Then  pidl  back  the  stick 
steadily  and  firmly  —  and  hold  it  back.  Surely 
such  a  brave  pilot  won’t  become  nervous  and  put 
the  stick  forward  again  when  he  sees  the  nose  of 
his  plane  rising  away  above  his  head.  Will  he? 
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No.  He  hangs  on  and  keeps  his  eyes  in  front  of 
him  —  right  on  the  dashboard.  If  he  looked  over 
the  side,  he  would  only  see  the  sky,  anyway. 

Over  we  go! 

Upside  down,  with  sky  and  land  all  mixed  up 
and  churning  around  together  —  then  right  side 
up  once  more. 

You  did  it  so  well  that  we  sat  firmly  in  our  seats. 
Not  at  all  what  people  expect  to  do  when  they 
are  on  their  heads  in  the  air. 

Wasn’t  it  queer  when  we  were  coming  down? 
I  peeped  over  the  side,  and  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  be  rolling  over.  I  thought  it  was  the 
world  doing  a  somersault,  not  we.  But  when  the 
line  between  the  sky  and  land  came  in  sight,  I 
knew  we  were  almost  right  side  up  again.  I  was 
certainly  glad  to  see  that  line. 

It  seemed  to  take  a  long  time  to  flatten  out  after 
the  loop.  But  we  lost  only  two  hundred  feet. 
We  are  still  more  than  five  thousand  feet  in  the 
air.  That  height  is  safe  enough  so  that  we  can 
do  some  more  stunts.  We  will  try  stalling. 

On  leaving  the  ground,  the  plane  was  not  able 
to  climb  straight  up.  We  had  to  go  up  at  a  slant. 
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What  do  you  suppose  would  happen  if  we  pointed 
the  plane  up  too  steeply? 

Why,  the  motor  wouldn’t  be  strong  enough  to 

hold  us  up  and  we’d  stop  going  ahead.  You  know 

* 

what  happens  when  a  plane  stops  going  ahead. 
Just  what  happens  to  a  kite  when  the  wind  sud¬ 
denly  stops  blowing.  We  should  flop  down  and 
dive  toward  the  ground. 

Now  let’s  try  it  and  see  how  it  feels.  Pull  back 


the  stick  and  hold  it  firmly,  keeping  the  wings 
level.  Up  goes  the  front  end!  There  isn’t  enough 
speed  to  keep  it  going  on  over  as  it  did  when  we 
looped,  because  we  didn’t  dive  first  to  pick  up 
speed.  The  propeller  roars  and  roars  as  before, 
but  the  wind  on  the  wings  is  calm. 

You  move  the  rudder-bar  about,  but  it  doesn’t 
steer  the  plane  at  all.  That’s  because  we  have 
lost  headway.  We  seem  to  hang  in  the  air  for  a 
moment.  I  don’t  like  the  way  it  feels  with  the 
nose  of  the  plane  sticking  up  in  front.  Do  you 
like  it? 

My  seat  doesn’t  feel  firm.  Surely  we  can’t  stay 
this  way  for  a  whole  second.  Something  odd  is 
certainly  going  to  happen. 

There! 

Snap,  and  down  goes  the  nose  of  the  plane! 
Over  and  down  we  go  —  diving  head  first  at  the 
ground.  It  is  like  what  happens  when  you  go 
over  a  big  hump  on  a  roller  coaster.  Whee-eee-ee! 
How  we  shoot! 

This  part  of  it  is  lots  better  than  hanging  up 
there  waiting  for  the  nose  to  drop.  I  thought  for 
a  moment  we  were  going  to  slide  backward.  That 
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also  can  be  done  in  some  planes,  if  you  know  how 
to  do  it. 

Now  you’d  better  pull  out  of  this  nose  dive 
before  we  lose  any  more  height  or  increase  our 
speed  too  much.  Easy  there!  Don’t  pull  the  stick 
back  too  hard.  The  plane  is  going  awfully  fast. 
Gently,  a  little  at  a  time.  The  speed  is  growing 
less  as  the  plane  flattens  out.  Now  you’ve  got  it 
back  to  its  regular  position.  Good  work! 

Why  didn’t  we  loop  instead  of  stalling? 

Because  we  weren’t  going  fast  enough.  Before 
looping,  you  dived  to  get  up  speed. 

Now  you  are  going  to  show  me  a  tail  spin. 

You  start  off  with  the  stick  pulled  back  just  as 
if  you  were  going  to  stall  the  plane.  But  instead 
of  holding  it  straight  and  keeping  the  wings  level, 
you  kick  the  rudder-bar  away  over  to  one  side  and 
shut  off  the  motor  by  pulling  the  throttle  back. 

Then  one  wing  drops  and  the  plane  snaps  over 
to  one  side. 

Oomp! 

The  tail  snaps  around  in  a  circle  of  its  own. 
We  are  banged  up  against  the  side  of  the  plane. 

Oomp,  again!  The  tail  jerks  around  once  more. 
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But  we  don’t  simply  shoot  straight  down.  It 
feels  as  if  we  were  first  sideways,  then  topsy-turvy, 
then  all  in  a  heap.  The  plane  is  spinning.  The 
pilot’s  head  is  spinning.  The  whole  world  is 
spinning.  Oomp!  We  bump  again  as  the  tail 
swishes  around. 

The  plane  is  heading  downward.  It  makes  a 
circular  movement  as  it  goes,  but  the  tail  spins 
around  in  a  bigger  circle  than  the  nose  makes. 

Don’t  look  about  like  that  or  you  won’t  know 
where  you  are.  Look  at  the  instrument  board  or 
else  look  straight  down  at  the  ground  along  the 
side  of  the  plane  on  which  the  wing  is  lower. 

Now  you  can  get  your  bearings.  Before  another 
one  of  those  terrible  snaps  comes,  let  us  get  out 
of  this  spin.  Bring  the  stick  and  the  rudder  back 
to  the  center.  Soon  you  will  stop  spinning  and 
just  be  headed  toward  the  ground  in  a  nose  dive. 

Oomp!  We  shall  lose  one  thousand  feet  or 
maybe  two  thousand  feet  before  this  crazy  old 
plane  levels  out. 

There  now,  pull  your  stick  back,  gently  but 
firmly,  and  open  the  throttle.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  little  coasting  to  put  things  right. 
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But  what  trouble  we’d  have  had  if  there  hadn’t 
been  a  lot  of  room  below  us. 

5.  COMING  DOWN 

We  are  ready  now  to  get  back  to  the  ground 
after  our  exciting  ride. 

We’ll  glide  gently  down,  getting  ready  to  make 
a  safe  landing. 

Push  the  stick  forward  easily.  As  the  stick  goes 
forward,  pushed  by  your  right  hand,  shut  off  the 
throttle  with  your  left  hand.  With  practice  you 
will  be  able  to  do  the  two  things  together  very 
smoothly. 

Isn’t  it  quiet!  I  hadn’t  realized  how  much 
noise  the  motor  was  making  until  you  shut  it  off. 
My  ears  had  become  used  to  the  sound.  Now 
we  can  really  talk.  Before  this,  we  could  hardly 
hear  each  other. 

Aren’t  we  lucky  to  have  had  such  a  clear,  bright 
day  for  our  ride!  You  have  not  had  to  put  on 
your  ear-phones  once.  You  might  have  needed 
radio  signals  if  it  had  been  a  dark,  misty  day. 
But  we  could  always  see  where  we  were  going. 
So  we  have  not  had  to  ask  for  help. 
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See!  We  are  right  over  the  landing  field  again. 
If  you  keep  on  gliding  straight  ahead  this  way, 
we’ll  land  over  at  the  other  side  of  the  town.  So 
you  bank  the  wings  and  turn  around  over  the 
landing  field  several  times.  Then  when  we  are 
low  enough  to  land,  we  shall  be  at  the  right  spot. 
That  is  what  is  called  spiraling  down. 
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During  this  glide,  the  motor  is  not  shut  off 
entirely.  The  throttle  is  arranged  so  that  it  does 
not  close  tightly  when  pulled  back.  It  allows 
enough  gasoline  to  be  drawn  into  the  motor  to 
keep  the  propeller  turning  slowly. 

As  we  glide,  the  propeller  turns  around  quite 
rapidly.  But  it  is  not  just  the  motor  that  is  turn¬ 
ing  it.  The  air  is  also  turning  it  as  it  brushes  past. 
The  way  to  shut  the  motor  off  entirely  is  to  turn 
the  ignition  switch  to  the  “Off”  position. 

Do  you  notice  how  warm  it  is  getting  as  we  go 
down?  Every  foot  we  coast  seems  to  bring  us  to 
warmer  air. 

The  closely  buttoned  flying  suits  we  are  wear¬ 
ing  have  become  rather  uncomfortable.  When 
we  were  a  mile  up  in  the  air,  they  were  just  warm 
enough. 

You  are  ready  to  land  now! 

The  altimeter  says  that  we  are  up  one  thousand 
feet.  But  that  is  wrong.  We  are  much  lower 
than  that  —  about  eight  hundred  feet,  I  should 
say.  The  altimeter  lags  behind  when  we  drop 
fast.  We  have  to  expect  that. 

First,  make  sure  of  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
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Just  as  in  flying  a  kite,  you  must  run  into  the 
wind  when  landing  and  taking  off. 

See  that  smoke  blowing  from  the  tall,  red 
chimney.  See  that  flag  waving  from  its  mast  and 
that  cloth  bag  on  the  roof  of  the  hangar.  They 
all  blow  in  the  same  direction  and  show  that  the 
wind  is  the  same  as  when  we  were  taking  off.  It  is 
blowing  across  the  field  toward  the  hangar. 

Therefore  we  must  glide  down  over  the  roof 
of  the  hangar.  Doing  this  will  take  us  out  across 
the  field  before  we  touch  ground. 

Nearer,  nearer  comes  the  land.  Hold  the  plane 
steady.  Don’t  let  it  turn  or  let  either  wing  drop. 
Now  we’re  about  ten  feet  off  the  ground.  Pull 
back  your  stick.  Now  hold  the  plane  there.  Keep 
it  off  the  ground  for  a  moment  until  it  slows  up 
a  bit.  See,  it’s  settling  down. 

Chunk!  Wheels  and  tail  touch  the  ground 
together.  And  we  roll  slowly  along  to  a  gentle 
stop. 

Home  again! 

Some  Books  to  Read 

This  story  was  written  by  John  F.  McNamara.  It  is 
from  a  book  called  Playing  Airplane.  It  explains  very 
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clearly  what  a  flier  does.  Zoom,  by  George  R.  White, 
tells  a  great  deal  about  flying;  but  it  is  harder  to  read. 
A  pleasant  and  easy  little  book  is  The  Air  Pilot.  It  is 
in  the  "Happy  Hour"  series.  Wings  to  Wear,  by  Alice 
Rogers  Hager,  tells  about  the  making  of  airplanes.  It 
has  many  fine  pictures.  Skyways,  by  Charles  Gilbert 
Hall,  is  a  history  of  flying.  A  book  called  The  New 
Picture  Book  of  Flying  gives  a  history  of  flying  in  pictures. 
The  author  is  Frank  Dobias. 

An  Index 

Almost  every  book  has  a  table  of  contents.  The  table 
of  contents,  as  you  know,  tells  on  what  page  each  story 
in  a  book  or  each  chapter  in  a  book  begins.  Many  books 
have  an  index  also.  It  is  always  at  the  back  of  the  book. 
Suppose  you  want  to  look  up  airplane  in  a  book  with  an^ 
index.  You  turn  to  the  back  of  the  book  and  find  the 
index.  The  words  in  it  are  in  alphabetic  order.  You 
find  the  word  airplane.  Perhaps  it  has  some  figures  after 
it  like  this  — 

Airplane,  48,  75-78,  102. 

This  means  that  there  is  something  about  airplanes  on 
pages  48,  75,  76,  77,  78,  and  102.  So  you  know  just 
where  to  look  for  all  that  the  book  has  to  say  about  air¬ 
planes.  You  can  see  that  an  index,  in  a  book  of  informa¬ 
tion,  is  a  great  time-saver.  Look  at  any  book  you  have  in 
your  desk  and  see  which  ones  have  indexes.  You  will 
find  an  index  in  your  geography  and  in  your  history. 
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Below  is  a  list  of  words.  They  are  all  used  in  ‘‘Play¬ 
ing  Airplane.”  Copy  the  list.  Find  on  what  pages  of 
‘‘Playing  Airplane”  each  word  is  used.  Write  the  num¬ 
bers  qf  the  pages  after  the  words  on  your  paper.  The 
pages  for  the  first  two  words  are  given;  so  you  will  not 
have  to  look  for  those.  When  you  have  done  this,  you 
will  have  made  a  short  index. 


ailerons,  345,  346. 

nose  dive 

altimeter,  351,  360. 

pistons 

bank 

pivoting 

cockpit 

propellers 

controls 

rudder-bar 

crankshaft 

stalling 

hangar 

stick 

ignition  switch 

tail  spin 

motor 

throttle 

nose 

wings 

Things  to  Do 

1.  It  would  be  interesting  to  get  a  large  box  and  make 
an  airplane  like  the  one  in  ‘‘Playing  Airplane.”  Then 
you  could  practice  some  very  safe  flying. 

2.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  airplanes  and 
flying.  You  might  collect  articles,  stories,  and  poems 
about  flying  and  fliers.  If  you  had  these  in  a  large  scrap 
book  or  in  folders,  they  would  be  helpful  to  you  and  to 
other  boys  and  girls  too.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  also 
to  make  a  list  of  books  about  flying. 
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A  FAMOUS  FLIGHT 

Don  Wills  is  an  aviator.  He  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  be  one  in  1927  and  never  gave  up  the 
idea  after  that.  In  that  year,  he  came  to  live  in 
a  place  not  far  from  Curtiss  Field,  on  Long  Island. 
Curtiss  Field  was  a  large  flying  held.  Don  soon 
became  interested  in  flying,  though  he  wasn’t  sure 
at  first  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  flier  himself. 

Don  had  a  young  uncle  who  worked  on  a  news¬ 
paper.  One  day  Don  heard  his  uncle  say  some¬ 
thing  about  an  aviator  who  wanted  to  win  the 
Orteig  prize. 

“What  is  the  Orteig  prize,  Uncle  Rod?”  asked 
Don. 

“Well,”  said  his  uncle,  “about  eight  years  ago 
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—  it  was  in  1 9 1 9  —  a  man  named  Raymond  Orteig 
offered  a  prize  to  aviators.  He  promised  to  pay 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  first  person 
who  would  fly,  without  stopping,  from  New  York 
to  Paris  or  from  Paris  to  New  York.  Mr.  Orteig 
was  born  in  France,  and  he  lives  in  America. 
That’s  why  he  is  interested  in  such  a  flight.” 

“It’s  a  long  way  to  fly,”  said  Don. 

“It  certainly  is,”  said  his  uncle. 

“Has  anyone  tried  for  the  prize  yet?”  asked 
Don. 

“Yes,”  said  Uncle  Rod.  “Two  French  fliers  — 
very  able  ones  —  started  from  Paris  about  a 
week  ago,  but  they  were  lost.  No  trace  of  them 
has  been  found.  Another  Frenchman,  Captain 
Fonck,  started  right  here  at  Curtiss  Field,  but  an 
accident  happened  and  his  plane  was  smashed 
just  as  he  was  taking  off.  An  American  Naval 
officer  —  a  fine  flier  named  Noel  Davis  —  was 
killed  while  he  was  getting  ready  to  fly  across.” 

“What  awful  luck!  Who  do  you  think  will 
try  next?”  asked  Don. 

“Several  fliers  are  making  plans  to  go,”  said 
Uncle  Rod;  “but  I  have  an  idea  that  the  next  one 
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to  start  will  be  a  young  man  named  Charles  Lind¬ 
bergh.  He  flew  from  California  and  landed  at 
Curtiss  Field  a  few  days  ago.  He  made  only  one 
stop.  That  was  at  St.  Louis.  Some  people  there 
had  helped  him  buy  his  airplane.  It  is  named 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis.” 

“Who  is  going  to  fly  to  Paris  with  him?’’  asked 
Don. 

“He  is  going  alone.  His  idea  is  that  he  can 
carry  a  lot  more  gasoline  if  he  has  no  other  person 
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weighing  down  his  plane,”  replied  Uncle  Rod. 
“He  is  only  twenty-five  years  old,  and  some  of 
the  newspapers  call  him  ‘The  Flying  Fool’, 
but  he  doesn’t  look  like  a  fool  to  me.  He’s 
been  flying  a  mail  airplane  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  Carrying  mail  is  good  flying  practice, 
because  the  men  who  do  it  have  to  fly  at  night  and 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  But  Lindbergh  certainly 
can’t  get  to  Paris  in  less  than  thirty  hours,  and 
that’s  a  long  time  to  fly  without  sleep.” 

In  the  next  few  days,  Don  asked  his  uncle  a 
great  many  questions  about  the  young  flier  who 
was  planning  to  cross  the  Atlantic  alone. 

Because  Uncle  Rod  was  a  newspaper  man  he 
soon  knew  a  good  deal  about  young  Lindbergh. 
He  passed  on  to  Don  what  he  had  learned. 

“Lindbergh  was  born  in  Detroit,”  he  said,  “but 
his  people  moved  to  Minnesota  when  he  was 
small.  His  father  was  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington  for  a  time.  The  family 
moved  around  so  much  that  the  boy  went  to  a 
great  many  different  schools.  He  started  to  go  to 
college,  but  left  in  his  second  year  to  go  to  a 
school  of  aviation.  He  was  interested  in  flying. 
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“When  he  could  fly,  he  earned  his  living  by 
taking  up  passengers,  doing  ‘stunt’  flying  at  fairs, 
and  so  on.  He  made  a  number  of  parachute 
jumps. 

“At  first  he  worked  with  another  man.  But 
he  finally  bought  an  old  army  plane.  Then  he 
worked  by  himself  all  up  and  down  the  Middle 
West. 

“He  didn’t  feel  that  he  knew  enough;  so  he 
entered  an  army  training  school  for  fliers  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  One  hundred  and  four  young 
men  entered  when  he  did.  When  he  graduated, 
there  were  only  eighteen  in  the  class.  So  he  must 
have  been  good.’’ 

“I  should  say  so!  What  did  he  do  after  that?’’ 
asked  Don. 

“He  began  carrying  mail.  He  has  been  doing 
that  for  a  year  —  flying  steadily  through  good 
weather  and  bad.  He  has  certainly  had  all  kinds 
of  practice.” 

“Where  are  Lindbergh’s  father  and  mother 
now?”  asked  Don. 

“His  father  died  three  years  ago.  His  mother 
is  a  teacher  in  a  Detroit  high  school.” 
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“She  must  be  worried,”  said  Don.  “My  mother 
would  have  a  fit  if  I  was  going  to  fly  across  the 
Atlantic.” 

The  next  day  Don  went  to  Curtiss  Field  with 
his  uncle.  While  he  was  there,  he  saw  Lindbergh 
—  a  tall,  slim,  young  man  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  on  the  twentieth  of 
May,  Don  was  sleeping  soundly,  when  someone 
shook  him  gently. 

“G’way,”  he  said. 

“Wake  up,  Don,”  said  his  uncle  softly.  “Don’t 
make  any  noise.  Get  dressed  as  soon  as  you  can. 
I  think  Lindbergh  is  going  to  start  for  Paris,  and 
I  want  you  to  see  him  take  off.  Now  don’t  make 
a  racket  and  wake  your  mother  and  the  baby. 
Bring  your  raincoat  and  rubbers.  It’s  raining.” 

In  a  short  time,  Don  and  his  uncle  were  going 
downstairs  in  their  stocking  feet.  Soon,  with 
their  shoes  on,  they  got  into  Uncle  Rod’s  auto¬ 
mobile  and  were  off  for  Curtiss  Field. 

When  they  reached  the  field,  they  found  that 
the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  had  been  moved  to  Roose¬ 
velt  Field,  near  by.  So  they  followed.  It  was  still 
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dark,  but  a  number  of  automobile  headlights 
lighted  the  scene.  The  rain  had  almost  stopped. 

After  a  time  they  saw  Lindbergh.  They  could 
tell  quickly  who  he  was,  even  in  the  dim  light, 
because  he  was  taller  than  anyone  else  there.  He 
was  giving  the  plane  a  last  inspection.  Mechanics 
filled  the  tanks  with  gasoline. 

“It  holds  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  gallons,” 
Don  heard  someone  say. 

Daylight  had  come  now,  and  the  rain  had 
stopped. 

One  of  Lindbergh’s  friends  came  up  with  some 
sandwiches.  The  aviator  tucked  four  of  these 
into  his  pockets. 

“Do  you  think  that  will  be  enough?”  asked  his 
friend. 

“Sure,”  said  Lindbergh  with  a  cheerful  grin. 
“If  I  get  to  Paris,  I  won’t  need  any  more;  and  if  I 
don’t  get  there,  I  won’t  need  any  more  either.” 

Lindbergh  put  on  his  flying  clothes  and  his 
helmet.  He  shook  hands  with  some  people  near 
the  plane,  who  wished  him  good  luck.  Uncle 
Rod  stepped  forward  and  Lindbergh  shook  hands 
with  him  and  with  Don,  too. 
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Don  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say,  but 
a  friendly  smile  flashed  across  the  aviator’s  face  as 
he  looked  down  at  the  boy. 

Lindbergh  stepped  into  the  cabin  and  took  his 
seat.  He  looked  out  at  the  people  standing  on 
the  wet  field  and  waved  his  hand. 

“So  long,”  he  said. 

He  opened  the  throttle  and  the  airplane  moved 
forward  along  the  wet  runway.  It  moved  slowly. 
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The  wheels  sank  in  the  wet  ground  because  of 
the  great  weight  of  gasoline.  The  people  looking 
on  began  to  fear  that  a  take-off  would  not  be 
possible  —  that  there  would  be  an  accident. 

But  soon  the  plane  rose,  rose  above  the  trees 
and  the  telephone  poles.  Looking,  as  it  flew,  like 
a  great  silver  bird,  it  passed  out  of  sight  in  the 
cloudy  morning  sky. 

Don  and  his  uncle  were  very  quiet  as  they  rode 
home.  At  last  Uncle  Rod  said,  “I’m  hungry. 
Aren’t  you?  I’d  like  about  a  dozen  scrambled 

eggs.” 

“Yes,”  said  Don.  “Uncle  Rod,  Lindbergh  , 
won’t  have  much  to  eat  on  the  way  over,  will  he?” 

“Two  cans  of  water  and  a  few  sandwiches,”  said 
Uncle  Rod,  “not  much  for  a  three  thousand  mile 
trip!  But  —  I  think  he’s  going  to  get  there.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Don. 

School  was  hard  for  Don  that  day,  partly 
because  he  was  sleepy,  and  partly  because  he  kept 
wondering  how  Lindbergh  was  getting  on.  He 
spent  most  of  Saturday  listening  to  the  radio  for 
reports  of  the  flier’s  progress.  On  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  the  news  came  through  that  the  young 
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aviator  had  landed  in  Paris  after  a  flight  of  only 
thirty-three  and  a  half  hours.  When  he  heard 
this,  Don  gave  a  whoop  of  joy  that  could  be  heard 
for  blocks. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  June,  Don  and  his  cousin 
Harry  stood  in  the  window  of  Harry’s  father’s 
office  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York.  They  were 
watching  the  great  parade  that  celebrated  Colonel 
Lindbergh’s  return  from  Europe. 

The  sidewalks  and  windows  were  full  of  people. 
The  bands  played  gaily.  In  the  parade  were 
soldiers,  some  on  foot  and  some  on  horseback. 
People  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  windows  and 
on  roofs  were  cheering  wildly.  Someone  began 
throwing  bits  of  torn  paper  out  of  a  window. 
Then  so  many  people  did  this,  that  it  looked  as 
though  there  was  a  June  snowstorm. 

An  automobile  came  by  in  the  parade  with  the 
top  pushed  back.  Colonel  Lindbergh  sat  on  the 
pushed-back  top.  He  had  been  asked  to  do  this 
so  that  people  could  see  him  better.  He  smiled 
and  waved,  but  he  looked  a  little  tired. 

“I’ll  bet  he  wishes  he  was  in  an  airplane  and 
away  from  all  the  crowd,”  said  Don. 
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“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Harry;  “it  must  be 
fun  for  him  to  hear  all  the  people  cheering. 
Anyhow,  I’m  glad  we  saw  him  come  back.’’ 

Don  said  afterward  to  Uncle  Rod,  “I  didn’t 
want  to  say  it  to  Harry,  because  he  wasn’t  there; 
but  I  don’t  think  seeing  Lindbergh  in  the  parade 
was  half  so  exciting  as  seeing  him  start  off,  all 
alone.’’ 

“I  agree;  it’ll  be  a  long  time  before  we  forget 
that,”  said  Uncle  Rod. 
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Some  Books  to  Read 

“A  Famous  Flight”  was  written  for  this  book  by  Jean 
Ayer.  You  can  read  about  Lindbergh  and  other  fliers  in 
Aviation  Stories,  by  Jay  Earle  Thomson,  and  in  Skyways, 
by  Charles  Gilbert  Hall.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
books  about  famous  fliers  and  their  flights.  You  might 
find  some  of  these  quite  hard  to  read,  but  you  would 
probably  enjoy  hearing  parts  of  them  read  aloud.  Among 
these  books  are  We,  Lindbergh’s  own  story  of  his  famous 
flight;  Skyward ,  by  Richard  E.  Byrd;  20  hrs.  40  min.,  by 
Amelia  Earhart;  North  to  the  Orient,  by  Anne  Lind¬ 
bergh;  and  That’s  My  Story,  by  Douglas  Corrigan. 

Can  You  Tell? 

Write  on  a  paper  the  numbers  from  1  to  10.  After 
each  number,  write  the  answer  to  the  question  that  has 
that  number.  Most  of  the  questions  are  answered  in 
your  reader,  but  you  will  need  to  think  out  the  answers 
to  the  last  two. 

1.  What  was  Curtiss  Field  and  where  was  it? 

2.  What  was  the  Orteig  prize? 

3.  What  is  “stunt”  flying? 

4.  Why  was  Lindbergh’s  airplane  called  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis ? 

5.  What  is  a  parachute? 

6.  What  happenings  just  before  Lindbergh’s  flight 
might  have  kept  a  more  timid  person  from  starting? 
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7-  Why  is  carrying  mail  good  experience  for  an 
aviator? 

8.  Why  did  Lindbergh  have  some  trouble  in  getting 
his  airplane  started? 

9.  Why  was  it  more  interesting  to  see  Lindbergh  start 
his  flight  than  to  see  him  in  the  parade  on  his  return? 

10.  Why  did  it  take  more  courage  to  fly  across  the 
Atlantic  in  1927  than  it  would  take  today? 


Things  to  Do 


1.  Collect  pictures  of  famous  men  and  women  fliers. 
Look  for  articles  and  poems  about  them,  also. 

2.  Suppose  you  had  an  encyclopedia  in  ten  volumes. 
Suppose  they  were  marked  on  the  back  in  this  way: 


Vol.  I,  A-B 
Vol.  II,  C  -  D 
Vol.  Ill,  E  -  F 
Vol.  IV,  G-H 
Vol.  V,  I  -L 


Vol  VI,  M  -  O 
Vol.  VII,  P  -R 
Vol.  VIII,  S  -T 
Vol.  IX,  U  -  V 
Vol.  X,  W-Z 


Tell,  on  a  paper,  in  which  volume  you  would  look  for 
each  of  the  following  words.  If  you  aren’t  sure  how  to 
do  this,  look  back  to  page  46.  It  will  tell  you. 


parachute 
United  States 
Lindbergh 
Paris 
airplane 


France 
Zuider  Zee 
New  Hampshire 
Thanksgiving 
Detroit 


California 

Iroquois 

horses 

Para 

Mayflower 
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THE  DIRIGIBLE 

The  biggest  real  airship 
That  I’ve  ever  seen 
Looked  more  like  a  fish 
Than  a  flying  machine. 

It  made  me  feel  funny, 

And  just  as  if  we 
Were  all  of  us  down 
On  the  floor  of  the  sea, 

While  a  big  whale  above  us 
Was  taking  a  swim, 

And  we  little  fishes 
Were  staring  at  him. 

Something  to  Read 

This  poem  is  from  a  book  by  Ralph  Bergengrem  The 
name  is  Jane ,  Joseph,  and  John. 
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THE  SKY-WRITER 


“Look!  Look!” 

The  children  on  the  roof  playground  of  the 
big  school  looked  up  as  Terry  Peters  pointed. 

An  airplane  was  high  overhead.  It  was  sending 
out  a  white  stream  of  steam  or  smoke  against  the 
blue  sky. 


“That  pilot  is  a  sky-writer,”  said  Terry.  “Let’s 
see  what  he  writes.” 

The  children  watched  the  letters  form  in  soft 
white  lines.  “Buy  at  Lacey’s”  they  read. 

“It’s  an  advertisement  for  Lacey’s  big  store,” 
said  Tony  Valenti.  “See!  he’s  writing  it  again. 
How  clear  it  is  against  the  sky.” 

“I  wish  I  knew  how  he  does  it,”  said  Terry. 
“I’d  like  to  be  a  sky-writer.” 

“I  wonder  how  high  up  he  is,”  said  Fred  Marks. 

“I’d  like  to  know  what  he  uses  to  make  that 
smoke,”  said  Tony. 

“It  doesn’t  seem  like  smoke.  It’s  so  white  it 
looks  like  steam,”  said  Nanette  Harriman. 

“Steam  wouldn’t  last  as  long  as  that  does,”  said 
Tony. 

“If  we  wrote  out  some  questions  and  addressed 
them  to  ‘The  Sky-Writer’  in  care  of  Lacey’s  store, 
do  you  suppose  he  would  answer  us?”  asked  Terry, 
turning  to  their  teacher. 

“He  might,”  said  Miss  Adair,  “if  we  wrote  a 
very  nice  letter.  We’ll  try  it,  anyhow.” 

When  they  went  back  to  the  class-room  they 
talked  about  sky-writing.  They  decided  on  just 
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what  questions  they  wanted  to  ask.  They  put  all 
the  questions  into  a  letter. 

Tony  wrote  the  letter  because  he  was  very  good 
in  penmanship.  It  was  a  neat,  polite  letter.  The 
children  put  in  a  stamped  envelope  with  their 
school  address  on  it.  They  knew  that  they  were 
asking  a  favor,  and  they  wanted  to  make  as  little 
trouble  as  possible  for  the  sky-writer. 

Only  a  few  days  later,  a  letter  came  in  reply. 
The  children  were  very  much  excited  when  they 
saw  the  letter  in  Miss  Adair’s  hand. 

Terry  read  it  to  the  class.  They  all  thought 
he  should  be  the  one  to  read  it  because  it  had 
been  his  idea  to  write  to  the  sky-writer. 

This  is  what  the  letter  said: 

Dear  Fourth  Grade: 

You  have  asked  some  very  good  questions.  I 
will  try  to  answer  them  for  you. 

The  man  who  first  used  sky-writing  was  an 
Englishman,  Major  John  C.  Savage.  He  used 
it  for  signaling  in  the  World  War.  He  didn’t 
write  words. 

Sky-writing  airplanes  have  to  be  specially  built. 
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Ordinary  airplanes  will  not  do.  There  are  only 
a  few  sky-writing  airplanes  in  the  entire  country. 

The  pilot  has  to  guide  the  plane  so  that  the 
smoke  makes  the  words. 

The  smoke  is  made  by  the  heat  of  the  engine 
acting  on  a  special  kind  of  oil  mixture.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  carried  in  tanks  that  are  on  the  wings  of 
the  plane.  When  the  oil  mixture  is  heated,  it 
comes  out  through  a  pipe  as  vapor  or  smoke. 

I  don’t  know  exactly  what  is  in  the  oil  mixture. 
It  is  a  secret  mixture.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
the  oil  is  a  paraffin  oil  and  that  it  is  mixed  with 
chemicals.  The  smoke  it  makes  holds  together 
much  longer  than  ordinary  smoke. 

When  you  saw  me  I  was  about  two  miles  up 
in  the  air.  I  was  higher  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
I  wrote  than  when  I  began  it.  Each  letter  has  to 
be  about  fifty  feet  above  the  one  before  it.  If  I 
wrote  in  a  straight  line,  the  wind  from  the  pro¬ 
peller  would  blow  the  letters  away  before  people 
could  read  them. 

The  sentence  “Buy  at  Lacey’s’’  was  about  eight 
miles  long.  The  letters  spread  after  they  are 
written.  Of  course  you  noticed  that.  When  I 
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wrote  them  they  were  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
high.  They  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
It  takes  a  gallon  of  the  oil  mixture  to  make  one 
letter. 

When  I  sky-write,  I  have  a  chart  on  the  board 
in  front  of  me.  It  shows  the  words  I  am  to  write. 
They  are  written  backward.  I  have  to  write  on 
the  sky  from  right  to  left  instead  of  writing  from 
left  to  right  as  you  do.  If  I  wrote  from  left  to 
right,  the  words  would  seem  written  backward 
to  people  looking  up  at  them. 
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In  the  sky-writing  business,  it  doesn’t  do  to 
make  mistakes.  If  you  forget  to  dot  an  i  or  cross 
a  t,  you  can  fly  back  ten  or  fifteen  miles  and  fix  it. 
But  if  you  make  a  mistake  in  spelling,  you’re  out 
of  luck.  Probably  your  teacher  would  like  it  if 
you  would  all  pretend  to  be  sky-writers  when  you 
write  your  spelling  lessons. 

You  asked  how  I  learned  to  be  a  sky-writer. 
I  learned  from  another  pilot.  He  knew  how  and 
taught  me.  It  isn’t  easy.  A  sky-writer  has  to  be 
what  is  known  as  a  “precision  flier”;  that  is,  he  has 
to  be  very  careful  and  accurate. 

On  Saturday  I  shall  be  sky-writing  again  if  the 
day  is  clear.  I  hope  you  will  watch  for  me. 

Your  flying  friend, 

Paul  Buckingham. 

“I  think  Mr.  Buckingham  was  very  kind  to 
write  this  long  letter,”  said  Miss  Adair. 

Her  class  thought  so  too.  They  all  watched 
him  again  on  Saturday.  They  felt  as  if  they  knew 
him.  They  said  to  the  other  children,  “That  is 
our  sky-writer.” 
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Some  Books  to  Read 


“The  Sky-Writer”  was  published  in  the  magazine 
Jack  and  Jill.  The  author  is  Jean  Ayer.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  read  more  about  children  in  school  in  a 
large  city.  If  so,  try  Adventures  in  a  Big  City ,  by  Celeste 
C.  Peardon  and  Zelina  deM.  Comegys.  It  is  easy  to  read. 

If  you  would  rather  go  on  reading  about  airplanes,  you 
would  enjoy  The  Story  Book  of  Aircraft,  by  Maud  and 
Miska  Petersham.  Not  much  has  been  written  about  sky¬ 
writing. 

Questions 

The  children  put  eight  questions  in  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Buckingham.  Look  through  his  letter  and  find  out 
what  they  were.  Tell  in  class  what  questions  you  think 
were  asked.  If  your  teacher  prefers,  write  the  questions  ^ 
instead  of  telling  them. 

I 

Things  to  Do 

Terry  Peters  wanted  to  be  a  sky-writer.  What  should 
you  like  to  be?  Plan  a  program  in  which  each  person 
in  the  class  tells  what  he  would  like  to  be.  Find  out 
what  you  would  have  to  do  in  order  to  become  a  flyer, 
or  a  secretary,  or  a  farmer,  or  a  doctor,  or  whatever  you 
would  like  to  be.  Then  tell  the  class  why  you  would 
like  the  kind  of  work  you  have  chosen.  Tell  what  you 
would  have  to  do  to  prepare  for  that  kind  of  work. 
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FLIGHT 

The  red  leaves  fall  upon  the  lake, 
The  brown  leaves  drift, 

The  yellow  leaves  fly  with  the  wind 
High  and  swift. 

And  Autumn  nights  bring  open  fires, 
With  roasted  corn, 

When  silver-frosted  grasses  greet 
Early  morn. 

I  fly  my  kite  across  the  hills, 

The  slim  string  breaks, 

It  flashes  like  a  cloud  above 
Hills  and  lakes. 
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I  cannot  follow,  only  stand 
And  watch  it  go 
Across  the  far  and  lonely  place 
That  airplanes  know. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

This  poem  is  from  a  book  of  verse  by  John  Farrar. 
The  name  of  the  book  is  Songs  for  Johnny-Jump-Up. 
Perhaps  you  have  the  book,  Sung  under  the  Silver 
Umbrella.  The  poem  is  also  in  that. 
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A  REVIEW  MATCH 

You  have  read  some  interesting  stories  and 
poems  in  Let’s  Look  Around.  You  have  also  been 
finding  out  some  of  the  things  you  need  to  know 
in  order  to  be  an  intelligent  reader.  This  match 
will  help  you  to  find  out  how  many  of  these  things 
you  have  really  learned.  If  you  do  not  answer  very 
well  the  first  time,  look  back  through  the  book  and 
find  the  things  you  did  not  know.  Then  try  the 
game  again  on  another  day. 

Divide  your  class  or  group  into  two  teams.  The 
teacher  or  some  boy  or  girl  may  be  leader  and 
read  the  questions.  (In  Questions  4,  6,  7,  and  8,  the 
teacher  may  use  other  words  than  those  used  in 
the  questions  if  she  wishes  to  do  so.)  The  leader 
may  call  first  on  a  person  in  one  team  and  then 
on  a  person  in  the  other. 
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1 .  Give  words  beginning  with  each  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  give  the  words  in  alphabetic  order.  (This  is 
not  for  one  person.  A  member  of  one  team  should  give 
the  word  for  a.  A  member  of  the  other  team  should  give 
the  word  for  b  and  so  on.)  You  may  leave  out  x  and  z. 

2.  How  does  knowing  the  alphabet  in  order  help  you 
in  using  a  dictionary? 

3.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  find  true  articles  about  air¬ 
planes,  dogs,  Holland,  and  George  Washington.  Where 
could  you  find  them? 

4.  Give  other  words  that  have  the  same  meaning  as 
these  words  (each  question  with  four  parts  may  be  di¬ 
vided  between  the  teams):  afraid ,  beautiful,  large,  odd. 

5.  Give  four  pairs  of  words  that  rhyme:  as  book  — 
cook. 

6.  Give  a  word  of  one  syllable,  one  of  two  syllables, 
one  of  three  syllables.  Where  would  you  divide  each  of 
the  following  words  if  you  were  writing  it  at  the  end 
of  a  line:  century,  paddle,  shallow,  water ? 

7.  Tell  where  the  accent  mark  should  be  placed  in 
each  of  these  words:  catching,  potato,  reply,  untidy. 

8.  What  marks  would  you  use  over  the  as  in  these 
words  if  you  were  writing  a  dictionary:  catch,  same? 
Over  the  i’s  in  these  words:  high,  hit? 

9.  Where,  in  a  book,  do  you  look  for  the  index?  Of 
what  use  is  the  index? 

10.  What  is  an  outline  of  a  story  or  article?  Tell  one 
use  for  an  outline. 

1  1 .  What  is  a  summary?  Fell  one  use  for  a  summary. 
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12.  Suppose  you  were  going  to  tell  your  class  how  to 
fly  an  airplane.  Which  would  you  rather  have  on  a  card 
in  your  hand,  a  summary  or  an  outline  of  the  story  "Play¬ 
ing  Airplane’’?  Why? 

13.  What  is  the  key  sentence  of  a  paragraph? 

14.  Suppose  you  are  going  to  read  a  play.  Where  will 
you  find  the  names  of  all  the  people  in  the  play? 

15.  Which  can  you  read  faster,  a  story  like  "Dr.  Do- 
little  and  the  Pirates”  or  a  story  like  "Lotor,  the  Washer” 
or  “Playing  Airplane”?  Why? 

16.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  read  fast.  Should 
you  try  always  to  read  as  fast  as  possible?  Give  reasons. 

17.  Name  a  story  —  not  the  last  story  —  that  you  read 
in  Let’s  Look  Around ,  and  tell  who  wrote  it.  (This 
question  may  be  asked  once  of  each  team.) 

18.  Name  a  poem  —  not  the  last  poem  —  that  you  read 
in  Let’s  Look  Around  and  tell  who  wrote  it.  (This  may 
be  asked  once  of  each  team.) 

19.  Name  four  books  spoken  of  in  Let’s  Look  Around 
that  you  have  read.  Give  the  author  of  each. 

20.  What  is  the  Newbery  Medal?  Name  a  Newbery 
Medal  book.  Name  the  author  of  the  book. 


You  will  find  help  with  the  questions  on  the  pages 
given  after  the  numbers  of  the  questions: 

1,  26;  2,  26;  3,  44,  46;  4,  73/166;  5,  102,  263;  6,  218; 
7,  218,  293;  8,  179,  241,  264;  9,  362-63;  10,  240-41;  11, 
323-24;  12,  240-41,  323-24;  13,  323-24;  14,  242;  15,  — ; 
16,  — ;  17,  v-viii;  18,  v-v'iii;  19,  — ;  20,  86,  217. 
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A  SHORT  DICTIONARY 


1.  Helps  in  Pronouncing 


The  Short  Dictionary  is  a  list  of  the  hardest  words  used  in 
Let’s  Look  Around.  It  tells  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  they 
are  used  in  the  book.  A  word  often  has  several  different  mean¬ 
ings.  There  would  not  be  room  in  the  Short  Dictionary  to 
give  all  the  meanings  of  each  word.  If  you  wish  to  know  the 
other  meanings  of  any  word,  you  should  look  it  up  in  a  larger 
dictionary. 

Some  of  the  marks  used  in  larger  dictionaries  are  not  used  in 
the  Short  Dictionary.  This  is  because  it  is  easier  to  learn  a  few 
marks  at  a  time  than  to  learn  them  all  at  once.  If  you  would  like 
to  learn  all  the  marks  now,  you  can  find  them  in  a  large  dictionary. 

This  list  of  helping  words  will  show  you  what  all  the  marks 
in  the  Short  Dictionary  mean.  These  helping  words  are  also 
given  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  of  the  Short  Dictionary.  So 
you  will  not  need  to  turn  back  to  this  page  when  you  are  finding 
out  how  to  pronounce  a  word.  You  can  just  look  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page. 


a  as  in  late 
3.  as  in  hat 
a  as  in  c4re 
a  as  in  ask 
a  as  in  far 
e  as  in  he 


I  as  in  kind  do  as  in  food 

I  as  in  hill  do  as  in  foot 

6  as  in  old  u  as  in  use 
tl  as  in  tip 


£  as  in  m£t  5  as  in  n6t 
e  as  in  her  6  as  in  fork 
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2.  Dictionary  Word  List 


ACCELERATOR 


A 

ac  cel'er  a  tor  (&k-s6l'er-a-ter). 
Something  that  makes  more 
speed.  In  an  automobile 
the  accelerator  is  a  part  on 
which  the  foot  can  be 
pressed.  This  pressing 
makes  more  gasoline  flow, 
and  this  makes  the  engine 
work  harder  and  the  car  go 
faster. 

ac'ci  dent  (8.k'si-d£nt).  A  hap¬ 
pening  that  is  not  expected 
— usually  an  unfortunate 
happening. 

ahoy'  (a-hoi').  A  word  used 
in  hailing  a  ship  to  get  the 
attention  of  people  on  the 
ship.  It  is  like  hello”  on 
land. 

ai'ler  on  (a'ler-6n).  Part  of  the 
wing  of  an  airplane.  It  can 
move  separately  from  the 
rest  of  the  wing. 

Alad'din  (a-iad'in).  A  young 
man  who  appears  in  a  story 
in  a  book  called  The  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights.  He  had  a 
magic  lamp.  By  rubbing 
the  lamp  he  could  call  two 
spirits  who  would  get  him 
anything  he  wanted. 


AVIATOR 

al  tim'e  ter  (  a.l-tim'e-ter).  An 
instrument  in  an  airplane 
that  tells  how  high  up  the 
airplane  is. 

an'chor  (Snk'er).  A  weight 
fastened  to  a  ship  by  a  rope. 
When  put  into  the  water, 
it  holds  the  ship  in  that 
place. 

anx'ious  (&nk'shus).  Worried 
about  something  that  may 
happen;  afraid  of  some  pos¬ 
sible  bad  fortune. 

appeal'  (i-pel').  To  call  on 
someone  for  help  or  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Ash'ur  (Ssh'er).  The  name  of 
a  boy  in  “Adventures  of  the 
Woodlawns.” 

a  slant'  (a-slant').  On  a  slant; 
in  a  sloping  direction. 

as  ton'ish  ment  (cls-t6n'ish- 
m£nt).  Great  surprise. 

At'las  (at'las).  The  giant  who 
held  the  sky  on  his  shoulders 
in  the  Greek  folk  tale,  “The 
Three  Golden  Apples.” 

at  tacked'  (a-takt').  Set  upon 
by  force;  as,  They  were 
attacked  by  Indians. 

a'vi  a  tor  (a'vi-a-ter).  A  person 
who  flies  an  airplane. 


late,  hat,  c&re,  ask,  far,  he,  m£t,  her,  kind,  hill,  old,  ndt,  food,  fdht, 

f6rk,  oil,  our,  use,  up 
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BUMPER 


B 

bag'gage  (bSg'ij).  The  trunks, 
bags,  etc.,  that  people  take 
with  them  when  they  travel. 

bal'conies  (b&l'ko-mz).  A  bal¬ 
cony  is  an  upstairs  porch. 

ban  dan'na  (b&n-d&n'a).  A 
large  silk  or  cotton  handker¬ 
chief,  usually  red  or  blue, 
with  white  or  yellow  figures 
on  it. 

Bar'bary  (bar'ba-ri).  A  part 
of  North  Africa.  The  Bar¬ 
bary  states  used  to  be  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli. 

barge  (barj).  A  roomy  slow- 
moving  boat,  usually  flat- 
bottomed.  Barges  are  used 
mostly  on  rivers  and  canals 
for  carrying  loads — coal, 
lumber,  etc. 

bar'rel  (bSr'Cl).  A  kind  of 
high  wooden  tub  with  curv¬ 
ing  sides  and  a  flat  top  and 
bottom.  It  holds  over  30 
gallons. 

bay'ber  ries  (ba'bgr-iz).  Small 
hard  berries — the  fruit  of 
the  bayberry  bush.  Another 
name  for  this  bush  is  wax 
myrtle. 

bea'ver  (be'ver).  An  animal 
with  brown,  rather  short 
fur.  It  lives  both  in  the 
water  and  on  land. 


beck'on  (b£k'un).  To  make  a 
sign,  with  the  hand  asking 
someone  to  come  to  you. 

bee'tle  (be't’l).  A  kind  of  in¬ 
sect. 

bel'low  (b£l'o).  To  make  a 
loud  noise;  to  roar. 

Ben  A'li  (b£n  a'le).  The  pirate 
leader  in  “Dr.  Dolittle  and 
the  Pirates.” 

bluff  (bluf).  A  high,  steep 
bank. 

Bos'ton  (bds'tun).  Capital  city 
of  Massachusetts. 

bou  quet'  (bdo-ka').  A  bunch 
of  flowers. 

brew  (broo).  To  begin  to  form 
or  gather;  as,  A  storm  began 
to  brew. 

brisk'ly  (bnsk'll).  Actively; 
quickly. 

buc  ca  neer'  (buk-a-ner').  A 
pirate. 

buck'et  (buk'St).  A  pail  for 
carrying  water,  berries,  etc. 

buf'fa  lo  (buf'a-lo).  A  large 
animal,  used  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  for  work  such  as  pull¬ 
ing  a  plow. 

bump'er  (bump'er).  The  metal 
bar  at  the  front  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  It  helps  to  protect 
the  car  if  the  car  is  hit. 


late,  hat,  dire,  isk,  far,  he,  m£t,  her,  kind,  hill,  old,  n6t,  food,  foot, 

f6rk,  oil,  our,  use,  up 


BUOY 
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CLATTERING 


buoy  (bob'!).  A  floating  ob¬ 
ject  kept  in  one  place  in  the 
water  by  an  anchor  or  other 
weight. 

but'ler  (biit'ler).  The  head 
man-servant  in  a  house  where 
there  are  many  servants. 

but'ter  milk  (but'er  milk).  The 
milk  left  after  butter  has 
been  churned  out  of  cream. 

C 

canar'y  (ka-nar'I).  A  small 
yellow  song  bird. 

Canar'y  Is'lands  (ka-nar'i 
rhfndz).  A  group  of  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  north¬ 
west  of  Africa. 

ca  ra  ba'o  (ka-ra-ba'o).  A  water 
buffalo. 

car'avan  (k&r'a-v&n).  A  com¬ 
pany  of  travelers;  a  covered 
wagon  carrying  a  number  of 
people. 

car  bol'ic  ac'id  (kar-bdl'ik 
Ss'id).  A  poison  taken  from 
coal  tar.  Made  weak  by 
mixing  with  water  or  other 
liquid,  it  is  used  to  kill 
germs.  It  is  put  into  ink  to 
kill  the  mold  germ. 

cat'er  pil  lar  (k&t'er-pll-er).  The 
worm-like  form  of  moths, 
butterflies,  and  some  other 
insects  when  they  first  come 
out  of  the  egg. 


caus'tic  (kos'tlk).  Burning; 
able  to  eat  away  what  it 
touches. 

cau'tious  (ko'shus).  Careful. 

cen'tury  (sgn'tu-ri).  One  hun¬ 
dred  years.  For  example, 
He  lived  two  centuries  ago. 

char'ac  ter  (kar'Sk-ter).  What 
a  person  is.  All  the  differ¬ 
ent  qualities  you  have — like 
kindness,  courage,  pride,  and 
so  on — added  together  make 
your  character. 

charred  (chard).  Scorched; 
burned  to  charcoal. 

chat'tered  (ch&t'erd).  Talked 
rapidly  and  without  stop¬ 
ping. 

chip'munk  (chip'munk).  A 
small  striped  animal  of  the 
squirrel  family.  It  is  often 
called  striped  squirrel  or 
ground  squirrel. 

cho'rus  (kd'rus).  A  number 
of  people  singing  together  or 
speaking  together. 

churn  (churn).  A  vessel  in 
which  milk  or  cream  is 
stirred  or  beaten  to  make 
butter. 

cir'cu  lar  (sur'ku-ler).  In  the 
form  of  a  circle. 

clat'ter  ing  (kl&t'er-mg).  Mak¬ 
ing  a  rattling  sound  by  strik¬ 
ing  hard  things  together; 
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moving  with  a  clattering 
noise. 

cleft  (klgft).  A  crack;  an  open¬ 
ing;  a  space  made  by  split¬ 
ting. 

cob'ble-stone  (  6b'’l-ston).  A 
rounded  stone  of  some  size, 
sometimes  used  for  paving 
streets. 

cock'pit  (kok'pit).  The  open 
spaces  in  an  airplane  where 
the  pilot  and  passengers  sit. 

co'co  nut  (ko'ko-nut).  The  nut¬ 
like  fruit  of  the  coconut 
palm  tree.  Fiber  from  the 
husk  of  the  fruit  is  used  in 
making  matting. 

coil  (koil).  To  wind  or  circle, 
as  around  a  center. 

collection  (k6l-l£k'shun). 
Things  gathered  from  many 
different  places.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  is  a  book  made 
up  of  poems  by  many  differ¬ 
ent  authors. 

co  lo'ni  al  (ko-lo'm-al).  At  the 
time  of  the  colonies  in  our 
country. 

com  bine'  (kdm-bln').  To  unite 
or  join;  to  mingle. 

com  mit'tee  (k6-mitT).  A  group 
of  persons  appointed  to  take 
care  of  some  matter. 

com'pass  (kum'pas).  An  in¬ 
strument  used  for  finding 
directions.  It  has  a  needle 


or  pointer  that  always  points 
north. 

com  plain'ing  (kom-plan'ing). 
Grumbling;  finding  fault. 

con  cealed'  (kon-seld').  Hid¬ 
den;  kept  out  of  sight. 

Con  nect'i  cut  (ko-ngt'i-kut). 
One  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

con'quer  (kon'ker).  To  over¬ 
throw;  to  defeat;  to  beat. 

con'tact  (kdn'takt).  A  touch¬ 
ing  or  meeting  of  two  ob¬ 
jects;  a  coming  together. 

con  trols'  (kbn-trolz').  The 
parts  of  an  airplane  by 
which  the  pilot  guides  it. 

cop'per  as  (kop'er-&s).  A  green 
substance  used  in  making 
ink  and  black  dyes. 

cour'ti  ers  (kor'tl-erz).  People 
in  attendance  at  the  court 
of  a  king  or  other  ruler — 
not  servants. 

crank'-shaft  (kr^nk'shaft).  Part 
of  an  automobile. 

creaked  (krekt).  Made  a 
squeaking  sound. 

crick'et  y  (krlk'&t-i).  A  slang 
word  used  to  express  joy  or 
surprise. 

cross'-stitch  (kros'stlch).  A  kind 
of  embroidery  in  which  the 
stitches  cross  to  form  x’s. 
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crouch  (krouch).  To  stoop;  to 
bend  low  while  bending  the 
knees  also. 

cun'ner  (kun'er).  A  small  fish, 
common  along  the  New 
England  coast. 

curt'sying  (kurt'si-ing).  Mak¬ 
ing  a  curtsy.  A  curtsy  is  a 
kind  of  bow  made  by  women 
as  a  matter  of  politeness. 
It  is  no  longer  used  in  this 
country  except  by  very 
young  girls.  A  person  mak¬ 
ing  a  curtsy  lowers  the  body 
and  bends  the  knees. 

D 

Da  guerre',  Lou'is  (da.  gar', 
loo'e).  A  French  painter — 
the  inventor  of  an  early  kind 
of  photograph. 

da  guerre'o  type  (da-g£r' o-tip). 
An  early  kind  of  photo¬ 
graph. 

dain'ti  ly  (dan'ti-li).  Prettily; 
nicely;  showing  care  and 
good  taste. 

dam'age  (dam'Ij).  Injury; 
harm. 

dash'er  (dash'er).  The  part  of 
a  churn  that  moves  up  and 
down  or  around  and  keeps 
the  cream  moving. 

dawn  (don).  The  break  of  day, 
when  light  first  appears. 


dazed  (dazd).  Confused;  daz¬ 
zled;  surprised  by  sudden 
light. 

Deb'  o  rah  (deb'6-ra).  A 
woman’s  name;  Sally’s  aunt 
in  the  story,  “The  Portrait.” 

de  spair'  (de-spar').  A  feeling 
of  being  without  hope. 

Din'ah  (di'na).  A  girl’s  name; 
name  of  the  cat  in  the  story, 
“The  Portrait.” 

dir'i  gi  ble  (dir'i-ji-bT).  Able  to 
be  steered.  “A  dirigible  air¬ 
ship”  means  “an  airship  that 
can  be  steered.”  But  air¬ 
ships — aircraft  lighter  than 
air — are  usually  now  called 
just  “dirigibles.” 

dis  grace'ful  (dls-gras'fdol). 
Bringing  shame;  causing  dis¬ 
grace. 

dis  guised'  (dis-glzd').  In  dis¬ 
guise;  that  is,  pretending  to 
be  another  person  by  chang¬ 
ing  one’s  clothes,  wearing  a 
mask,  etc. 

dis  gust'  (dis-gust').  A  feeling 
caused  by  something  one 
does  not  like,  by  something 
that  makes  one  feel  a  little 
sick. 

dis  may'  (d!s-ma').  Fear,  alarm, 
terror. 

dis  tinct'ly  (dis- tinktTi). 
Clearly. 
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dis'trict  (dis'tnkt).  One  of  the 
parts  into  which  a  town, 
city,  or  country  section  is 
divided. 

dis  turbed'  (dls-turbd').  Both¬ 
ered;  thrown  into  confusion, 
dol'drums  (dol'drumz).  Sad¬ 
ness;  low  spirits, 
do'ry  (do'rl).  A  flat-bottomed 
rowboat  with  high  sides, 
drag'on  (dr&g'un).  A  make- 
believe  animal  that  appears 
in  many  old  stories — always 
very  fierce  and  dangerous, 
draw'bridge  (dro'brij).  A 
bridge  that  can  be  lowered 
to  let  people  across  or  drawn 
up  to  keep  them  from  cross¬ 
ing. 

dread'ful  ly  (drSd'fdol-l).  Ter¬ 
ribly;  extremely, 
drub'bing  (drub'lng).  A  whip¬ 
ping;  a  thrashing, 
duff'er  (cluf'er).  A  stupid  per¬ 
son. 

dusk  (dusk).  The  time  of  day 
when  it  begins  to  grow  dark. 

E 

E'dam  (e'd&m).  A  town  in 
Holland,  famous  for  its 
cheeses. 

en  cy  clo  pe'di  a  (6n-sI-klo-pe' 
dl-a).  A  book  or  set  of  books 
giving  information  about 
many  subjects. 


explode'  (6ks-plod').  To  cause 
to  burst  with  sudden  noise; 
to  burst  with  sudden  noise. 

ex  plor'ing  (Sks-plor'Ing). 
Traveling  over  country  to 
see  what  one  can  discover. 

ex  traor'di  nar  y  (gks-tror'd!- 
n£r-i).  Not  at  all  ordinary; 
very  strange. 

F 

fare  well'  (far-w§F).  Good-by. 

fay  (fa).  A  very  tiny  kind  of 
elf  or  fairy. 

fea'tures  (fe'turz).  Parts  of 
the  face. 

fi'ber  (fi'ber).  A  thread;  any 
thread-like  material  that  can 
be  spun  or  woven. 

Fi'ji  Is'lands  (fe'je  i'l&ndz).  A 
group  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean. 

flut'ed  (flobt'gd).  Having  rows 
of  little  channels  or  grooves. 


foot'man  (fdot'm&n).  A  man¬ 
servant  who  attends  the 
door,  carriage,  table,  etc. 


fra 'grant 

(fra'grint). 

Sweet- 

smelling. 

fring'ing 

(frin'jlng). 

Border- 

ing. 

fu'ri  ous 

(fu'rl-tis). 

Full  of 

fury;  very  angry. 
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G 

gait  (gat).  Manner  of  walking. 

gang'way  (g&ng'wa).  A  long, 
narrow  platform  used  in  get¬ 
ting  on  or  off  a  ship.  It  is 
taken  away  when  the  ship 
sails. 

ga  rage'  (ga-razh').  A  place 
where  automobiles  are  kept. 

gasped  (gaspt).  Caught  the 
breath  sharply  with  wide- 
open  mouth. 

gaz'ing  (gaz'ing).  Looking  at 
steadily— often  in  surprise  or 
wonder. 

germ  (jurm).  The  tiny  begin¬ 
ning  of  anything.  Some 
germs  cause  sickness. 

glee  (gle).  Joy;  delight. 

glis'ten  ing  (gifs' ’n-ing).  Shin¬ 
ing;  sparkling. 

gnaw'ing  (no'ing).  Chewing 
upon;  eating  little  by  little. 

grad'u  al  ly  (gr3.d'u-3.1-I).  A  lit¬ 
tle  at  a  time. 

Greenland  (gren'iand).  A  large 
island  northeast  of  North 
America. 

gur'gling  (gur'gllng).  Flowing 
in  an  uneven  noisy  way,  as 
water  comes  out  of  a  bottle. 

H 

hang'ar  (Mng'er).  A  building 
where  aircraft  is  kept. 


hay'cock  (ha'kok).  A  pile  of 

hay. 

head'land  (h&d'lSnd).  A  high 
point  of  land  reaching  out 
into  the  sea. 

hearth  (harth).  The  floor  of  a 
fireplace. 

heaved  (hevd).  Moved  by  a 
force  from  within;  forced; 
lifted  up. 

hedge  (hgj).  A  fence  made  of 
small  growing  trees  or 
bushes. 

heed  (hed).  To  pay  attention; 
take  care. 

Hein'rich  Schul'se  (hin'rik 
shoolt'sg).  The  name  of  a 
man  in  “A  Molasses-Cake 
Story.” 

hel'ter-skel'ter  (hel'ter  skgl'ter). 
In  a  hurry  and  without  or¬ 
der;  any  way  at  all. 

her'ald  (hgr'&ld).  A  person  in 
a  royal  court  who  gives  out 
news  or  messages  for  the 
king. 

Her'cu  les  (hur'ku-lez).  One 
of  the  heroes  of  old  Greece. 
He  appears  in  the  story, 
“The  Three  Golden  Ap¬ 
ples.” 

Hes  per'i  des  (hgs-p&r'i-dez). 
The  garden  where  the  golden 
apples  grew  in  the  old 
story,  “The  Three  Golden 
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Apples,”  was  called  the 
“Garden  of  the  Hesperides.” 

high'way  (hi'wa).  A  main 
road. 

hob'ble  (hob'’l).  To  limp;  to 
walk  as  if  lame. 

House  of  Rep  re  sent'a  tives 
(rep-re-z6n'ta-tlvz).  One  of 
the  groups  of  men  that  gov¬ 
ern  the  United  States.  They 
meet  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Each  state  sends  a  number 
of  representatives. 

hulk'ing  (hul'king).  Large  and 
awkward. 

Hy'dra  (hi'dra).  A  monster 
with  nine  heads,  killed  by 
Hercules. 

I 

igni'tion  (Ig-nlsh'un).  Act  of 
being  set  fire  to  or  lighted. 

ig  ni'tion  switch  (Ig-nlsh'un 
swlch).  The  switch  that 
turns  off  or  on  the  gas  that 
runs  a  motor. 

im  mense'ly  (l-m&ns'li).  Very 
greatly. 

in'flu  ence  (In'fldo-£ns).  Some¬ 
thing  that  causes  a  change 
in  a  person. 

Ing'er  Jo  han'ne  (Ing'er  yo- 
han'u).  The  name  of  a  girl 
in  "A  Molasses-Cake  Story.” 

in  tel' li  gent  (In-t£l'I-j&nt). 
Able  to  understand  well; 


able  to  use  what  you  know. 
An  intelligent  person  knows 
what  to  do  when  something 
not  usual  happens. 

i'rons  (I'ernz).  Chains  used  to 
keep  a  prisoner  from  getting 
away. 

i  tal'ics  (I-tai'iks).  Printed  let¬ 
ters  that  slope  to  the  right, 
as  in  these  words. 

J 

Jer'i  cho  (jgr'i-ko).  A  city  in 
Palestine;  also  the  name  of 
the  stuffed  parrot  in  “The 
Cat  and  Susannah.” 

jerk  (jurk).  To  pull  quickly. 

Je  ru'  (je-rdo').  The  nickname 
of  a  girl  in  the  story,  “Get¬ 
ting  Acquainted.” 

Je  ru'sha  (je-roo'sha).  The 
name  of  a  girl  in  the  story, 
“Getting  Acquainted.” 

jog'ging  (jog'ging).  Moving 
slowly  with  an  up-and-down 
motion. 

Jul'ius  Cae'sar  (jdol'yiis  se'zer). 
A  great  Roman  soldier  and 
ruler. 

K 

keel  (kel).  The  bottom  part  of 
a  ship.  When  an  airplane 
is  “on  an  even  keel,”  it  is 
flying  straight,  not  pointing 
up  or  down. 

keen  (ken).  Sharp. 
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knead  (ned).  To  work  or  press 
with  the  hands  in  order  to 
soften  something  or  mix 
some  things  together. 

knight  (nit).  In  old  times,  a 
man  of  good  family  who 
served  some  great  nobleman 
as  a  soldier. 

L 

Lat'in  (l&t'ln).  The  language 
used  long  ago  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

leash  (lesh).  A  cord  or  small 
rope  used  in  leading  a  dog. 

li'cense  (li'sgns).  A  permit 
giving  one  the  right  to  drive 
an  automobile. 

li'lac  (li'l&k).  A  bush  with 
sweet-smelling  flowers;  a 
pinkish  purple  color. 

lime  (lim).  Something  taken 
from  limestone  or  shells.  It 
is  used  in  making  soap  and 
for  many  other  purposes. 

lin'er  (lln'er).  A  ship  that  be¬ 
longs  to  a  regular  line — as 
one  of  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  Line. 

lob'ster  (lbb'ster).  A  kind  of 
shellfish  used  for  food. 

lo  co  mo'tive  (lo-ko-mo'tiv). 
The  engine  of  a  train  of 
cars. 


loom  (loom).  A  machine  used 

for  weaving  cloth  out  of 
yarn  or  thread. 

Lo'tor  (lo'tor).  Part  of  the 
Latin  name  of  the  raccoon. 

Lynn  (lin).  A  town  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

M 

mack'er  el  (m8.k'er-£l).  A  kind 
of  fish. 

maj'esty  (mSj'&s-ti).  A  word 
used  in  speaking  to  or  about 
a  king  or  queen,  as  “Your 
Majesty,”  “His  Majesty,” 
“Her  Majesty.” 

mar  (mar).  To  injure;  to  spoil. 

Mar'cos  (Mar'kos).  The  name 
of  an  Indian  boy  in  the 
story,  “Marcos  in  the  City.” 

mar'vel  ous  (mar'vgl-us).  Won¬ 
derful;  very  surprising. 

mead'ow  (m6d'o).  Land  on 
which  tall  grass  grows — grass 
used  for  hay. 

mea'sure  less  (m£zh'er-l£s). 
Too  large  to  be  measured. 

Mi'das  (mi'd&s).  A  king  in  a 
Greek  folk  tale.  For  a  time, 
he  could  turn  everything  he 
touched  into  gold. 

mis'chievous  (rms'chi-vus). 
Full  of  mischief;  naughty. 

moan  (mon).  A  low,  sad  sound 
of  the  voice,  showing  pain 
or  sorrow. 
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moat  (mot).  A  deep,  wide, 
water-filled  trench  around  a 
walled  town  or  around  a 
castle.  A  drawbridge  was 
let  down  over  the  moat 
when  people  wished  to  en¬ 
ter  or  leave. 

mo  las'ses  (mo-l&s'Sz).  A  dark, 
thick  liquid  drained  from 
sugar  when  the  sugar  is  be¬ 
ing  made  from  sugar-cane 
juice. 

mon'ster  (mon'ster).  A  large, 
horrible  animal  —  a  story 
animal,  not  a  real  one. 

mor'sel  (mor'sgl).  A  little 
piece,  usually  of  food. 

mo'tor  (mo'ter).  Something 
that  causes  regular  motion 
— as  a  steam,  gasoline,  or 
electric  engine. 

mourn'ful  ly  (morn'fdol-ll). 
Sadly. 

mush'room  (mush'room).  A 
small,  umbrella-shaped  plant 
that  grows  quickly.  Some 
mushrooms  are  good  for 
food. 

mut'ter  (mut'er).  To  speak  so 
that  the  words  are  not  plain. 

N 

ner'vous  (nur'vus).  Easily  ex¬ 
cited  or  annoyed. 

nib'ble  (nlb'’l).  To  take  small 
bites. 


Nor'way  (nor'wa).  A  country 
in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Europe. 

Norwegian  (nor-we'j&n).  A 
person  who  lives  in  Norway; 
the  language  used  in  Nor¬ 
way. 

notched  (notcht).  With  pieces 
cut  out. 

nudge  (ntij).  To  touch  or  push 
in  order  to  call  attention. 

O 

O  be  di'ah  (o-be-di'a).  The 
name  of  a  boy  in  “Adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Woodlawns.” 

o'riole  (o'ri-ol).  A  yellow  or 
black  and  yellow  bird,  some¬ 
times  called  golden  robin. 

P 

pad'dle  (pSd'’l).  A  wooden  in¬ 
strument  with  a  broad  blade 
used  for  pressing  the  butter¬ 
milk  out  of  butter. 

pant'ing  (p£nt'Ing).  Breathing 
hard,  as  a  person  does  after 
running. 

par'a  chute  (pSr'a-shc5bt).  A 
contrivance  which  opens  like 
an  umbrella.  When  a  per¬ 
son  jumps  from  an  airplane, 
he  uses  a  parachute  to  keep 
him  from  falling  too  fast. 

par'af  fin  (p&r'&-fin).  A  waxy 
material  obtained  from 
wood,  coal,  and  other  things. 
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par' a  keet  (p&r'a-ket).  A  small 
kind  of  parrot  with  a  long 
tail. 

pas' si  on  (pash' un).  Very 
strong  feeling. 

pa'tient  (pa'shgnt).  A  person 
under  a  doctor’s  care;  hav¬ 
ing  patience. 

pa'ti  o  (pa'ti-o)  A  kind  of  en¬ 
closed  yard  or  garden. 

Pe  nob'scot  (pe-n6b'skot).  A 
river  in  Maine. 

pil'lar  (pil'er).  An  upright  col¬ 
umn  or  large  post  that  holds 
up  something. 

pi  o  neer'  .(pl-o-ner').  One  who 
goes  before  and  prepares  a 
way  for  others;  a  first  settler 
in  a  new  country. 

pi 'rate  (pi'rit).  A  sea  robber. 

pis'ton  (pis'tun).  A  part  of  an 
engine;  a  sliding  piece  of 
metal  moved  by  fluid  pres¬ 
sure. 

piv'oting  (plv'ut-ing).  Turn¬ 
ing  on  a  fixed  point. 

pix'ie  (plk'si).  A  pixie  (or 
pixy)  is  a  kind  of  fairy. 

plane  (plan).  A  short  word  for 
airplane. 

plug  (plug).  A  wooden  peg;  a 
stopper. 

pot'ash  (pot'&sh).  A  white 
salt,  made  from  wood  ashes. 


It  is  used  in  making  soap, 
glass,  and  other  things. 

pounce  (pouns).  To  jump 
upon. 

prac'tice  (pr&k'tis).  To  do 
over  and  over  again  in 
order  to  learn. 

prai'rie  (prar'i).  A  large 
stretch  of  level  or  rolling 
grass  land. 

pre'cious  (prgsh'us).  Very  valu¬ 
able;  greatly  loved. 

pre  cise'ly  (pre-sis'li).  Exactly. 

pre  ci'sion  (pre-sizh'un).  When 
anything  is  done  with  pre¬ 
cision  it  is  done  exactly  — 
very  carefully. 

prime  (prim).  Early  life; 
youth. 

protest'  (pro-tgst').  To  object 
to  something;  to  speak 
against  something. 

pro  vok'ing  (pro-vok'ing).  Vex¬ 
ing;  annoying. 

published  (pub'lisht).  Brought 
out  in  print  for  people  to 
read.  After  an  author  writes 
a  book  or  story,  it  has  to  be 
published  if  many  people 
are  to  read  it. 

pump'kin  (pump'kin).  A  kind 
of  large,  round,  yellow  fruit 
that  grows  on  a  ground  vine. 

Pu'ri  tans  (pu'ri-t&nz).  A  group 
of  English  people  who 
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settled  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  early  days. 

Q 

quan'ti  ties  (kwdn'ti-tiz). 
Amounts. 

quill  (kwil).  A  large  stiff 
feather. 

quiv'er  (kwlv'er).  A  holder 
for  carrying  arrows. 

R 

rac  coon'  (rS-koon').  A  North 
American  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mal,  mostly  gray,  with  a 
bushy,  ringed  tail. 

ras'cal  (ris'cai).  A  mean, 
badly  behaved  person.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  “you  rascal” 
is  said  as  a  joke. 

reck'less  (r£k'l6s).  Careless; 
paying  no  attention  to  dan¬ 
ger. 

reli'able  (re-li'a-b’l).  To  be 
depended  on.  A  person  who 
can  be  trusted  is  reliable. 

rheu'ma  tism  (rdo'ma-tlz’m). 
A  disease  that  causes  pain  in 
the  joints  and  sometimes  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

road'ster  (rod'ster).  An  open 
automobile,  usually  with  one 
seat. 

rogue  (rog).  One  who  is  mis¬ 
chievous  or  full  of  fun;  also, 
a  rascal  or  cheat. 


Ro'mans  (ro'm&ns).  People 
who  lived  in  Rome  a  long 
time  ago. 

roy'al  (roi'&l).  Suitable  for  a 
king  or  queen;  belonging  to 
a  king  or  queen. 

rub'bish  (rub'ish).  Waste 
matter;  trash. 

rud'der  (rud'er).  The  part  of 
an  airplane  that  is  used  to 
steer  it. 

rum'ble  (rum'b’l).  To  make  a 
low,  heavy,  rolling  sound. 

S 

Saint  Val'en  tine  (sant  vSl'fin- 
tln).  A  very  good  and  kind 
man  who  lived  long  ago. 
He  is  said  to  have  started 
the  custom  of  sending  valen¬ 
tines. 

Sa'lem  (sa'lgm).  A  city  in 
Massachusetts. 

sam'pler  (sftm'pler).  A  piece 
of  needlework  made  to  show 
the  skill  in  sewing  of  the 
person  who  made  it. 

San  Fran  cis'co  (sfin  fr&n  sis' 
ko).  A  large  city  in  Califor¬ 
nia. 

sau'sage  (saw'sij).  Meat 
chopped  fine  and  highly  sea¬ 
soned.  It  is  usually  enclosed 
in  a  skin  of  some  kind. 
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scythe  (sithe).  A  curved  blade 
with  a  long  handle  used  for 
cutting  high  grass  or  grain. 

se  cure'  (se-kur').  Fastened 
tightly;  firm. 

se  no'ra  (sa-nyo'ra).  A  Spanish 
word  meaning  Mrs.  or 
madam.  It  also  means  lady ; 
as,  The  kind  sehora  gave 
him  some  food. 

se'pi  a  (se'p!-a).  A  brown  paint 
used  by  artists. 

sex'ton  (sgks'tun).  A  man  whq 
takes  care  of  a  church  build¬ 
ing,  rings  the  bell,  attends 
to  burials,  etc.  In  old  times, 
he  also  arranged  for  bap¬ 
tisms  and  weddings  and  had 
other  duties. 

shad'bush  (sh3.d'bdosh).  A 
bush  or  small  tree  with 
white  flowers. 

shal'low  (sh&l'o).  Not  deep. 

shark  (shark).  A  large  fish 
with  sharp  teeth — -danger- 
ous  to  man. 

sheep'ishly  (shepTsh-11).  With 
a  rather  foolishly  shy  man¬ 
ner,  as  if  ashamed. 

shift'ed  (shift'ed).  Moved;  ex¬ 
changed;  changed. 

shin'gle  (shlng'g’l).  A  thin  flat 
piece  of  wood. 

shiv'ered  (shiv'erd).  Shook, 
trembled. 


shred  (shr£d).  A  long  narrow 
piece  of  something  torn  from 
a  bigger  piece. 

shrug  (shrug).  To  draw  up 
the  shoulders  for  a  moment. 
A  shrug  often  shows  doubt 
or  anger. 

shuf'fling  (shuf'ling).  Moving 
with  dragging  motion. 

siz'zling  (siz'zling).  Frying 
with  a  hissing  sound. 

skel'eton  (skel'e-tun).  The 
bones  of  a  person  or  animal 
all  together,  showing  the 
framework. 

skimmed  (skimd).  Passed 
lightly  over;  took  off  what 
was  on  top;  as,  She  will  skim 
the  cream  off  the  milk. 

slay  (sla).  Kill. 

sol'emn  ly  (sol'em-ll).  Very  se¬ 
riously. 

soot  (soot).  The  fine,  black 
powder  that  colors  smoke 
and  settles  on  things  that 
the  smoke  touches. 

sou’  west'er  (sou-wgs'ter).  A 
rain-proof  hat  with  a  flap  at 
the  back,  worn  by  fishermen 
especially  in  stormy  weather 
at  sea. 

spark  plug  (spark  plug).  Part 
of  an  engine. 

spi'ral  ing  (spi'r&l-ing).  Wind¬ 
ing  around;  moving  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  curve. 
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spire  (spir).  A  steeple;  a  high 
pointed  top,  as  of  a  building. 

spit  (spit).  A  slender,  pointed 
metal  rod.  It  was  used  to 
hold  meat  in  a  fireplace  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would 
roast  and  not  burn. 

spout  (spout).  The  lip  or  tube 
— as  in  a  pitcher  or  teapot — 
through  which  liquid  is 
poured. 

spruce  (sproos).  An  evergreen 
tree. 

squeal  (skwel).  A  shrill,  sharp, 
rather  long  cry. 

stag  (stag).  A  male  deer. 

stall'ing  (stol'ing).  In  an  air¬ 
plane,  this  means  losing,  for 
any  reason,  the  air  speed 
necessary  for  support  or  con¬ 
trol. 

star'tling  (star'tllng).  Causing 
fear  or  surprise. 

stee'ple  (ste'p’l).  The  tower 
on  a  church. 

stint  (stint).  A  certain  amount 
of  work  that  has  been  laid 
out  for  a  person  to  do;  an 
assigned  task. 

stow'a  way  (sto'a-wa).  A  per¬ 
son  who  hides  himself  on  a 
boat,  train,  airship,  etc.,  in 
order  to  take  a  trip  without 
paying  for  it. 


stran'gled  (string'g’ld). 
Choked. 

stride  (strid).  A  long  step. 

strut'ted  (strut'Sd).  Walked  in 
a  very  proud  way,  with  head 
held  high. 

stunt  (stunt).  Something  skill¬ 
ful  and  striking  done  in  an 
athletic  contest  or  elsewhere 
— usually  something  done  to 
get  attention  or  praise. 

sum'mon  (sum'un).  To  order 
someone  to  come. 

Su  san'nah  (soo-zan'a).  The 
name  of  a  woman  in  the 
story,  “The  Cat  and  Susan¬ 
nah.” 

swiv'el  (sw!v'’l).  A  part  used 
in  fastening  one  piece  to  an¬ 
other  in  such  a  way  that  the 
first  piece  can  be  moved. 

T 

tal'low  (t&l'o).  The  fat  of 
sheep  or  cattle. 

tap  (tap).  A  hole  or  pipe  in  a 
barrel  through  which  liquid 
is  drawn. 

tel'e  scope  (tel'£-skop).  An  in¬ 
strument  through  which  one 
can  see  for  long  distances. 

throt'tle  (thr6t'’l).  A  valve  for 
controlling  the  supply  of 
steam,  gas,  or  air  to  an  en¬ 
gine. 
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tit'ter  (tit'er).  To  laugh  while 
trying  not  to  be  heard. 

ton  (tun).  A  weight  of  two 
thousand  pounds. 

top'pled  (tbp'dd).  Fell  over; 
tumbled  over. 

tread  (trSd).  Step. 

trench  (trgnch).  A  ditch. 

trice  (tris).  A  very  short  time. 

tu  reen'  (tu-ren').  A  large  dish 
for  holding  soup. 

U 

un  ex  pect'ed  (un-eks-p£k'ted). 
Not  looked  for;  surprising. 

un  ti'dy  (un-ti'dl).  Not  neat; 
not  in  order. 

ut'most  (ut'most).  Greatest. 

V 

van'ish  (v&n'ish).  To  disap¬ 
pear. 

va'por  (va'per).  Smoke,  fog, 
mist,  or  steam. 

var'ied  (var'id).  Differed; 
changed. 

vat  (v&t).  A  very  large  tub 
used  in  dyeing,  mixing  liq¬ 
uids  in  large  quantities,  etc. 

Venezuela  (ven-e-zwe'la).  A 
country  in  South  America. 

vi'o  lent  ly  (vi'6-lent-li).  With 
great  force. 


Viv'i  en  (vlv'I-Sn).  The  name 
of  a  prince  in  the  play, 
“The  Golden  Goose.” 

W 

war'bler  (wor'bler).  A  small, 
bright-colored  song  bird. 

weap'on  (wfip'un).  Something 
used  to  fight  with. 

weath'er-vane  (wgth'er-van). 
Something  fastened  to  a  high 
place,  often  to  the  roof  of  a 
building.  It  turns  with  the 
wind  and  shows  the  way  the 
wind  blows. 

weav'er  (wev'er).  A  person 
who  weaves  cloth. 

West  In'dies  (w£st  In'diz).  A 
group  of  islands  between 
North  and  South  America. 

whoop  (hoop).  A  loud  shout. 

whop'per  (whop'er).  A  slang 
word  meaning  something 
very  large. 

wood'peck  er  (wbod'pSk  er).  A 
bird  with  a  long  and  strong 
bill.  It  drills  holes  in  trees 
with  its  bill  to  find  insects. 

Z 

Zapotec'  (sa-po-t£k').  The 
name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
living  in  Mexico. 
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